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I 
THE SEVILLIAN FORERUNNERS OF VELAZQUEZ 


HEN the Silver Fleet sailed down the Guadalquivir, bound for the 
Indies, standards painted by Sevillian artists floated from the masts. 
Upon the return of the ships to Sevilla, painters and sculptors waited 
impatiently at the docks for new commissions or to receive payment 
for works sold in the New World. The captains of the fleet and oc- 
casionally the passengers were agents for the painters, sculptors, and craftsmen of the 
town who were eager to dispose of their work in the rich markets beyond the seas. From 
the time of the founding of the Casa de Contrataciön de las Indias in 1503 the impor- 
tance of Sevilla as a commercial port had been undisputed. In the sixteenth century, 
whenever the fleet was in, her river was full of ships laden with gold, silver, and other 
treasures, and her streets were crowded with foreign merchants. Every ship’s cargo was 
registered at the Casa, every object valued before the date of sailing.' If anything went 
wrong between the artist and his agent, a lawsuit was brought before the Casa de Con- 
trataciön, as in the case of the pilot, Cristöbal Mufoz of Triana, and the artist, Pedro 
de Villegas Marmolejo, over two large retablos sent to the Indies in the care of the 
pilot, who returned without either the money or the retablos.’ 

The artists’ tasks were made more difhicult by the fact that their retablos, sculpture, 
or paintings were shipped out to be placed in the interiors of churches and other build- 
ings which they had never seen, to please patrons with whose tastes they were unfamil- 
iar. In compensation, their critics were probably less severe than those at court whom 
the Madrid artists had to satisfy, because as yet, little art from Italy or Flanders had 
reached the New World to be compared with that produced at Sevilla. The Sevillians’ 
awareness of lands and people beyond the seas gave them a broader outlook than the 
inland painters had, always excepting those at Madrid. The distance from court al- 
lowed a certain independence: no courtier need be flattered with a pleasing likeness, no 
foreign court supplied with hastily executed works at a king’s command. 


Although some of the foremost artists of Sevilla were occupied in supplying the India 
trade, the quality of much of their art, done on a large scale, was probably not of high 
order. An example of its somewhat wholesale character is well illustrated by a commis- 
sion for Vera Cruz received by Diego de Saravia. He was to send overseas twenty-four 
representations of emperors, fourteen of French peers, and twelve portraits of mem- 
bers of the House of Austria, as well as the usual religious subjects.” 

Occasionally a picture or an object would be ordered at Sevilla with the stipulation 
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that another like it was to be made for the Indies.* That works of art were not always 
orders from patrons but were sent out on the chance of a sale, documents seem to prove. 
On the ship Santa Catalina bound from Sevilla to Tierra Firme in 1588 were boxes con- 
taining two wooden statues of the Virgin and Saint Anne, gilded and polychromed by 
Antonio de Alfiän, to be sold if possible.” The same artist is said to have painted many 
sargas, fabrics done in tempera and used to adorn the walls of houses. These materials 
were in great demand in the Indies, and certain Sevillians excelled in painting them. 
Among these artists was Francisco Pacheco who considered that sarga painting limbered 
the hand and later gave facility in the use of oils. 

Pacheco, like his fellow citizens, engaged in the remunerative trade with the New 
World, and the question arises as to whether or not his apprentices, of whom Veläzquez 
was one, ever assisted him in filling commissions. In 1614 Pacheco sent to Cartagena 
in the Indies twenty-five canvases of half-length devotional subjects. Payment was still 
to be collected for this shipment in 1627.’ Thatan artist as busy as Pacheco could have ex- 
ecuted such a large number of works for a single commission without the aid of his work- 
shop seems most unlikely. Although Veläzquez was his apprentice in 1614, there is 
little hope of discovering what share, if any, he had in works for export. 

Art objects went from Sevilla to the cities of Peru, having been ordered for special 
destinations.® Miguel Valles filled an order from an Indian living at Quito, and Cristö- 
bal de Ortega, a pupil of Alfıian, may have been the artist of that name who was 
painting a retablo for the Brotherhood of La Soledad in the Convent of La Merced, 
Lima, from 1602 to 1604.° 

The artists trusted their work to the high seas, but they were more careful of their 
persons, and not many of them seem to have left Sevilla. Alonso Väzquez, who had 
come from Ronda to become an active member of the Sevillian school, journeyed from 
Andalucia to Mexico where he died before the year 1608." Little is known of another 
artist, Andres Ruiz de Saravia, except that he was in Peru in the sixteenth century." The 
Italian Mateo P£rez de Alesio, an adopted son of Sevilla, who was at Lima toward the 
end of the century, is credited with having formed the Sevillian-Roman school there." 

Orders came to the Sevillian artists not only from the New World but also from the 
island of Tenerife, where the fleet stopped en route to take on water and provisions for 
the long voyage.'* For the armada that left Sevilla in 1602 Juan de Salcedo painted cer- 
tain pictures, and his name occurs again two years later when he and two other artists 
received money for standards and pennants for one of the galleys.'* Pacheco, who ex- 
plains the technique of painting these standards, put in a claim for a sum owed him for 
a royal standard made for the fleet of New Spain." He also painted for two other fleets 
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Fig. 1. VIEW OF SEVILLA 
DETAIL OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION BY FRANCISCO PACHECO 
Sevilla. Collection of the Marquesa de la Reuniön de Nueva Espana 


five standards of red damask, thirty and fifty varas long, adorned with the figure of 
Santiago Matamoros and the royal coat of arms enriched with gold, silver, and many 
fine oil colours.'“ This art, which seems to have been popular in Sevilla, was probably 
known to his apprentices and to other painters. 

Since the time earlier in the sixteenth century when Alejo Fernändez painted his 
Virgin of the Navigators in a chapel of the Casa de Contrataciön, painters and seamen 
had been closely allied. Triana, the favoured residence of all sailors and many artists, 
wasreached by the famous bridge of boats across the Guadalquivir, and at Triana there 
had been established in 1561 the University of Los Mareantes with its hospital and 
chapel for seamen.'” From the river banks on the Triana side the bulk of the Palace of 
the Inquisition cast its dark shadow across the water, and within its walls the Tribu- 
nal decided what subjects the artist might depict without coming under the ban of the 
Holy Office. Pacheco was a watchdog for the Inquisitors, and it is perhaps because of 
this that his book Arte de la pintvra gives such minute directions with regard to the rep- 
resentation of religious subjects, warning the painter against any indecorum.'* 

The most popular church in Triana was the Convent of Nuestra Senora de los 
Remedios “held in great veneration by all seafaring folk, saluted with salvos from the 
artillery and instruments of all the fleets, galleys, and vessels” as they passed along the 
river bank.'” In the Church of Santa Ana, where seamen had chapels and places of 
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burial, are still to be found some of the finest examples of the Sevillian school. Painter 
and sea captain were often linked together as artist and patron.” 

Across the river the buildings of Sevilla (Fig. 1) clustered about the Giralda and the 
magnificent Cathedral, the chapels of which continued to be workshops of painters and 
sculptors throughout the centuries. The ancient Moorish Alcäzar must also have pro- 
vided opportunities for artists and craftsmen, as many additions and restorations date 
from the sixteenth century. Along the waterfront stretched the Arenal, the sands of 
Sevilla, so often celebrated by Lope de Vega, and here were anchored the galleys with 
their rich cargoes. The Torre del Oro and the Torre de la Plata were famous landmarks 
to seamen, as were the spires of innumerable churches seen above the roof tops. Walls 
separated the compact town from the surrounding countryside, but beyond them were 
monasteries and convents, among the most renowned that of San Isidoro del Campo 
at Santiponce. Near by were the ruins of Itälica, not yet excavated. 

Since Sevilla was a centre for arts and literature, fortunate was the student who was 
able to prepare for his profession within its walls. The apprentice of an average age 
from twelve to fifteen generally served his master four to five years, although docu- 
ments prove that the length of time varied from one to six years. The master contracted 
to provide bed, food, and drink and to care for his pupil in illness and in health.” 

After leaving his master’s studio, the young painter went up for examination and, if 
accepted, entered the painters’ guild of Saint Luke. The guild consisted of four divi- 
sions: imagineros (painters in various mediums), gilders, painters in fresco or on wood, 
and the painters of sargas.”” San Andres was the church chosen by the guild, and paint- 
ings by members formerly covered its walls. The painters of the guild were represented 
by two alcaldes, veedores del arte de la pintura, who seem to have been elected to the 
oflice for three or four years. These supervisors examined the artists, native or foreign, 
who applied for entrance. Especially distinguished in the arts, they were often called 
upon to evaluate the works of others. Pacheco, Luis de Vargas, and Miguel Guelles 
were among the noted painters who were elected as alcaldes veedores. The applicant 
had to produce a work of art with his own hands in the presence of the examiners to 
establish his skill before being accepted. The decision of the examining board was oc- 
casionally questioned, in which case the matter went before the procurator of the royal 
council, who was apparently a higher power.” Herrera the Elder came into conflict 
with the examiners in 1619 because he had established a public shop and employed 
apprentices without the formality of an examination.” 

Although both painters and sculptors owned slaves (Pacheco, a Turk, and Herrera 
the Elder, a negro) it has been said that slaves were never appointed to the office of 
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painter. A document of 1614 regarding Juan Melendez of Sevilla is interesting since 
it states that he was obliged to pay five ducats to a man from Cartagena in the Indies 
for teaching the office of painter to one of his slaves, a contract which was later can- 
celed.” 

The painters of Sevilla were a versatile lot, and nothing seems to have been too trivial 
for their attention. They were called upon to paint Easter candlesticks, floats for Cor- 
pus Christi processions, beams and ceilings, wooden tombs, custodias, and tabernacles. 
They drew cartoons for the makers of stained-glass windows and painted terra-cotta 
figures and embossed leather. A knowledge of the gilding and polychromy of sculp- 
ture was almost universal to judge by the long list of painters who contracted to do the 
work. Among them were such noted men as Pacheco and Sebastiän Barahona (both 
of whom worked with Martinez Montafcs) Diego and Juan de Salcedo, Miguel Valles, 
and Diego de Zamora y Urbano, to name but a few. When Miguel Bello, calling himself 
a pintor de imagineria, came up for examination by the alcaldes in 1614, he was asked 
to show his skill in gilding and polychromy, as well as in oil painting, tempera, and 
fresco.” 

As Veläzquez, before he came to Madrid where he described himself as a pintor, 
referred to himself in Sevillian documents as a pintor de imagineria, it is probable that 
he had to pass this same test, and that he had learned the art from Pacheco during his 
long apprenticeship. The latter could have taught him his new method of: polychromy 
which consisted in painting flesh tones with a mat surface, a technique popular with the 
Sevillians after Pacheco’s first use of it in 1600.” The strong influence of polychrome 
sculpture so often noted in the early works of Veläzquez—the dusky flesh tones, the 
plasticity, the close resemblance of his Virgins to those carved by Martinez Montanes— 
supports the conjecture. Zurbarän, who studied with a pintor de imagineria, received 
the same influences as did Veläzquez, but neither artist was tempted to become both 
sculptor and painter as did Alonso Cano, their contemporary. 

Although there were many studios at Sevilla which were busy workshops filled with 
apprentices, that of Pacheco may serve as an example, because he left a record in his 
Arte de la pintvra of the technical methods used. His studio, called by Palomino the 
“gilded prison of art’’, was the meeting place of artist, poet, and scholar in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, as it was in the day of Veläzquez. Pacheco himself, dividing 
his talents between literature and art, was as highly esteemed by one group of men as 
by the other. 

In his notes on portrait painting he wrote that the source of light should be placed 
high. His studio may have resembled that of Caravaggio, who selected a light which fell 
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from high up perpendicularly on the principal portion of the body, leaving the rest in 
shadow, thus obtaining strong contrasts.”® On the other hand, Pacheco mentions sev- 
eral times that shadows should not be very strong, and in his pictures there is never so 
marked a contrast as in the @uvre of Caravaggio. 

The methods Pacheco himself used and which he undoubtedly taught his pupils are 
described in detail in his book on the art of painting. After discussing the various ways 
of preparing a canvas and discarding most of them as unsatisfactory, he wrote: ‘The 
best priming and the smoothest is the clay which is used at Sevilla, ground to a powder 
and blended on the slab with linseed oil. One should give the canvas a very even coat 
with a knife and afterwards dry it welland use a pumice stone to removeallroughnesses 
and uneven places, then prepare it to receive the second coat with which it will be well 
covered and smooth. After drying, finish by polishing it with the stone to make it ready 
for the third coat. A little white lead may be added to the clay, if one wishes, to give 
it more body, or clay only employed. All three coats should be put on with a knife. I 
also say that a canvas may be well prepared without glue, with three coats of priming 
as we have said, although a thin glue makes it smoother. This is the best method of 
priming, and the one I would always use.””” 

The clay described may have been the bole of Andalucia mentioned in another part 
of Pacheco’s book as smoother and milder than that of Castilla, and possibly this bole 
was red. Dörner wrote, ‘The red bolus grounds had become very common at the time 
of Rubens and were employed generally as the basis for alla prima painting, without 
any appreciation of the value of a strong underlayer of white.””” It is logical to suppose 
that the Sevillian painters made their priming from clay found in Andalucia, especially 
those who, like Veläzquez, painted alla prima. As apprentices were expected to prepare 
their masters’ canvases, probably Veläzquez did this work for Pacheco and used the 
same technique in his own early works. 

In the studio of Pacheco, as in that of El Greco and other artists, there were a num- 
ber of wax, clay, and plaster models, possibly small, as well as figures in the round. Pa- 
checo’s dowry lists not only these models but an anatomical figure in lead.” 

When a work was ordered, a sketch was often signed with the artist’s name and sub- 
mitted to the patron. These preliminary drawings were apt to be small sketches rather 
than large cartoons in the Italian manner. Like Pacheco, the Sevillians probably drew 
at times free hand, and at others, with the aid of squares.”” A sketch by Pedro de 
Campos, representing the Pieta and single figures of the apostles, was drawn for a beam 
in the Church of San Esteban, Sevilla.”” That Pacheco’s studio used blue paper as well 
as white one learns from his dowry which lists “ten blue papers on which are portraits 
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‚and other things”. This note becomes interesting when it isremembered that Veläzquez 
during his youth made sketches in charcoal on blue paper.‘ 


Fig. 2. THE DEPOSITION BY PEDRO DE CAMPANA 
Sevilla. Cathedral 


The Sevillians of the sixteenth century were renowned for their paintings on religious 
subjects. They drew inspiration from many sources, including the Low Countries, 
but Rome was the fountainhead, and the followers of Raphael and Michelangelo re- 
ceived the greatest acclaim. Not until a later date did the art of Venice lend to their 
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paintings the brilliant tonality, the variety and movement for which they were famous. 
Although there was no resident king to summon them, foreign artists flocked to Se- 


Fig. 3. THE PURIFICATION OF THE VIRGIN BY PEDRO DE CAMPANA 
Sevilla. Cathedral 


villa attracted by its wealth and easy access by ship. These men lived in their own part 
ofthetown where they had hospitals and houses of mercy and never lost their distinctive 
characteristics, although they occasionally married Spanish women and often collab- 
orated with the Spaniards in their work. There were many Flemings in the city, but the 
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native artists seem to have agreed with Pacheco, who wrote, ‘“When a painting is dry 
and without strength and brio we say it is Flemish.”’ It was not the Flemish strain in the 
work of Pedro de Campana which aroused Pacheco’s enthusiasm but his Italianate 
traits, his borrowings from Raphael, and his reminiscences of Michelangelo. With 
admiration he mentioned the drawings made by the Fleming of Roman antiquities, and 
wrote with dread of his realistic Deposition painted in the Flemish manner.” 

Campana, known outside of Spain as Kempeneer, was born at Brussels. He came to 
Spain about the middle of the century and did a large number of works in Andalucia, 
many of which are no longer extant. His masterpiece is The Deposition (1547-48) painted 
for Hernando de Jaen (Fig. 2). The formula used is that of the Italo-Flemish circle of 
van Orley, but the presentation is strongly individual, imbued with deeper religious emo- 
tion than is generally associated with that school. The dark figures in their wind-blown 
draperies, balancing the triangle formed by the ladders, are dramatically silhouetted 
against a distant landscape. Seen in the dusky shadows of the great Cathedral this work 
could not easily have been forgotten, and later it is evident that the young Veläzquez 
fell under its sway to some degree. 

Thesombre Crucifixion by Campaäa in the Church of San Juan de la Palma, Sevilla, 
must have pleased the men of Pacheco’s circle by the correctness of the iconography. 
That the Fleming had many different manners is made clear by the central panel of his 
retablo of The Purification of the Virgin (Fig. 3) done in 1555. Here the figures with their 
pure profiles and classical draperies might have stepped from the canvases of Raphael; 
all is well balanced and orderly, no wind from Flanders disturbs the tranquil scene. 
Especially interesting are the allegorical figures, women who surround the sacred group 
near the altar, for they are rarely seen in Spanish art. Collaborating with Campana 
in painting this retablo was Alfiän, whose panels reveal that he used somewhat the 
same models. More distinctive is his Santiago Matamoros, whose white horse rears 
above the fallen Moors in the dramatic manner traditional in Spanish painting from 
the time of the primitives. When Alfiän painted the pictures in the retablo of The Cor- 
onation of the Virgin (1564) in the Church of Santo Domingo, Osuna, his style had 
changed, and he was no longer under the domination of the Fleming. Even so, his com- 
monplace subjects are not of greatinterest. Few retablos by Alfiän are extant, but doc- 
uments testify that he was extremely busy all his life traveling throughout Andalucia 
painting sargas, frescoes, and retablos, and polychroming sculpture.” Another Fleming 
whose work was seen at Sevilla in 1570 was Marten de Vos of Antwerp. His Last Judg- 
ment, painted for an Augustine convent at Sevilla, is said to have influenced Herrera 
the Elder.” 
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Frans Frutet, designated by Sentenach as the Coxie of Sevilla because of his refined 
classicism, has left only one extant work in the city, the panels of a retablo of the Cruci- 
‚fixion (Sevilla. Museo Provincial).” The scenes of the Via Crucis, Deposition, Virgin and 
Child, and Saint Bernard seem confused in composition and vulgar in treatment in com- 
parison with the work of Campafia. Frutet’s types are coarse and heavy, his figures 
swathed in hampering draperies. Although he studied in Italy, the Flemish strain is 
stronger than the Italian, and it is perhaps for this reason that he left but a fleeting im- 
print upon the school of Sevilla. 

To the Italianized Flemish school belong also the religious works of Hernando Stur- 
mio. In the great rerablo in the Cathedral are many subjects, the figures mannered and 
angular, except for the tranquil women saints, who have a calmnorthern beauty. The art 
of Sturmio has been compared with that of the Dutchman, Maarten van Heemskerck, 
and it is apparent that they used the same types and landscapes.” In the work of both 
artists the dreamlike landscape is peopled with figures seen in miniature, with trees and 
fantastic buildings against a misty sky. | 

Luis de Vargas of Sevilla had no need to learn of the Renaissance through the works 
of the Flemings, because he was in Italy for many years. Upon his return he brought 
with him his Libro de secretos in which he had sketched cities, buildings, landscapes, 
and costumes. As the book came into the possession of the Duke of Alcalä, Pacheco 
and his friends must have been familiar with it.” The first work of Vargas after his voy- 
age may have been the retablo of The Adoration of the Shepherds (1555). The Evangelists 
in the side sections have the stern profiles and muscular limbs of figures by Michelan- 
gelo, and the predella is entirely Italianate with small scenes in which ruined archways 
and tall columns dwarf the insignificant personages. The central theme combines the 
beautiful classic figures of the Holy Family (Fig. 4) with those of the shepherds, who are 
treated in a manner entirely realistic. These latter are dressed as though they had just 
come from the fields of Andalucia bringing their animals with them. The genre of the 
little boy and the goat and the still life at the left foreshadow the work of painters of 
the next century, when foreign influences were no longer paramount and Spanish real- 
ism came into its own. 

Strangely enough, six years later in the rerablo of The Allegory of the Genealogy of 
Christ, Vargas shows himself as more Italianate than ever. Mayer pointed out quite cor- 
rectly that the subject is based upon a work by Giorgio Vasari known to us through 
an engraving by Philippe Thomassin.‘ Here are the same mannered gestures, crowded 
compositions, and types evolved from the classic formula that are to be found in the 
works of the Florentines of Vasari’s day. The heads of the old men are finely executed, 
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asis the figure of Adam (Fig. 5), once nude, now partially clothed. The sections at the 
side of the rerablo contain a Saint Paul and an enthroned Saint Peter. Above them is 
a group of musical angels, and in the predella, the unusual subject of Religion with the 
Fathers of the Church, flanked by a portrait of the donor and his coat of arms. 

In the Church of Santa Maria de las Nieves is the Piera with side panels representing 


Fig. 4. THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS (DETAIL) BY LUIS DE VARGAS 
Sevilla. Cathedral 


the Stigmatization of Saint Francis of Assisi and Saint John the Baptist, painted by 
Vargas in 1564. The tonality is rather cold, although relieved by the scarlets and yellows 
of some of the garments. A strange mixture of types and influences has gone to create 
the central scene. The upper portion of the angular body of the Christ and the manner 
in which the drapery is gathered up beneath His arms are similar to the arrangement by 
van der Weyden in The Deposition in the Escorial and to Dürer’s woodcut of the Trinity. 
The other figures in the painting by Vargas recall those of the Florentine school because 
of the graceful folds of the draperies and the sharp profiles of the two women and Saint 
John the Evangelist. Also reminiscent of the Florentine mannerists are the elaborately 
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Fig. 5. THE ALLEGORY OF THE GENEALOGY OF CHRIST (DETAIL) BY LUIS DE VARGAS 
Sevilla. Cathedral 


decorated urn and bowl, placed so conspicuously in the foreground. The most original 
note in the picture is the strange landscape, half hidden by a great rock, behind which 
are fleeing people and a white horse with wind-tossed mane. | 

One learns from various sources that Vargas had the opportunity of seeing the work 
of Dürer at Sevilla, where it was held in much esteem. Pacheco owned a book of Dürer’s 
engravings as well as a drawing.“” For “all the engravings of Albrecht Dürer and other 
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old masters’” Perez de Alesio paid a sum of money to the librarian of Sevilla Cathedral.“ 
Fernando Colön, who died in that city in 1539, had a large collection of engravings, in- 
cluding one of Christ at the Column by Dürer, dated 1512, a plate which may have been 
The Flagellation from the Engraved Passion.“ 

In his native city Vargas was celebrated as a painter of frescoes, although from frag- 
ments which remain it is difficult to judge their merit. Those in the tower ofthe Giralda, 
finished in 1563, were described by Mal-Lara in his account of the visit of Philip the 
Second to the city in 1570, as follows, ‘“The grandeur of the tower was aided by the fine 
hand of Luis de Vargas, who painted and enriched it with his workmanship by means of 
white figures as well as bronze and coloured ones.”’” Now lost is the fresco of Our Lady 
of the Rosary which he painted on a column in the Monastery of San Pablo, in 1555. 
An old copy still extant gives some idea of his Last Judgment painted for the Hospital 
of the Brotherhood of the Misericordia. Obviously inspired by that of Michelangelo, it 
has little new to offer and is only further proof of the enslavement of the Sevillian art- 
ist to that master. 

Fresco painting, said to have been introduced from Italy by Vargas, was practiced by 
other Sevillians.”” A Portuguese pupil of Vargas, Vasco Pereira, was also a painter of 
frescoes in the churches of Sevilla, but his work is now known only by a Saint Onofrius 
(Dresden. Staatliche Gemäldegalerie), signed and dated 1583, which shows the in- 
fluence of his master. Still extant is the colossal Saint Christopher and the Christ Child 
in the Cathedral, executed in fresco by Perez de Alesio in 1584.* 

Villegas Marmolejo is thought to have been in Italy because of the influences from 
that country apparent in his work, but his artistic output remained mediocre. His pos- 
session of a library of books in the Roman and Tuscan dialects lends support to this 
theory of an Italian journey. The retablo of The Visitation in the Cathedral is perhaps 
his most important work. His signature appears on a representation of the Virgin and 
Child in the Church of San Vicente, where the companion pieces are Saint Jerome, 
Saint Justa, and Saint Rufina. Although much repainted, his signed Holy Family and 
Annunciation in the Church of San Lorenzo reveal that he was not an artist of great 
force. His will, dated 1596, named as his heir the distinguished humanist, Arias Mon- 
tano, who was his close friend. That the latter was also interested in the arts one may 
surmise as he was requested in the will to choose what he wished of the plaster mod- 
els and casts left by the artist. For him also were all the figures of copper and bronze 
‚ which Villegas Marmolejo possessed, as well as pictures and retablos “divine and hu- 
man”.” 

Perhaps the literary approach to the arts, which was so typical of this school, can best 
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be explained by the fact that the Andalusian strove to become the universal man, the 
ideal of the Italian Renaissance, to excel in all things, to be equally distinguished in art 
and in literature. Unfortunately, his skill was not always equal to his ambition, and in 
the field of painting, at least, he was often mediocre, because his talents were spread 
over too large a field. As exemplified in the case of Villegas Marmolejo a certain rela- 
tionship existed between writer and artist. Juan de Salcedo, under the direction of the 
writer, Ambrosio de Morales, painted frescoes in 1583 to decorate the Puerta de Cör- 
doba, and Argote de Molina, author of Nobleza del Andalvzia and owner of a rich col- 
lection of art objects, ordered from Perez de Alesio a retablo of Santiago.” 

The Sevillians who were not fortunate enough to go to Italy had the opportunity of 
seeing in their own city certain Italian works. Pacheco wrote of ./an excellent miniature 
done after a drawing by Michelangelo”, the original of which he himself owned. In the 
Cartuja, Pacheco saw a painting by Giulio Clovio of a Crucifixion after a drawing by 
Michelangelo, and also many illuminated manuscripts from Italy done in the same 
way, except that they were stippled.”' A copy by Gaspar de Becerra of Michelangelo’s 
Last Judgment was to be seen at Sevilla.” Mateo Väzquez returned from Rome in 1581 
with a Via Crucis by Scipione Pulzone, called II Gaetano, which he took first to the 
court and then to Sevilla. This work was greatly admired as.having portions as finely 
painted as if by Dürer or Luis de Morales.” There must have been in the city many 
Italian engravings, notably the two engraved portraits of popes by Veronese listed 
in the dowry of Pacheco. The same artist had in his possession copies of the heads ofthe 
Duchess of Modena and a child painted by the Venetian Santo Peranda.” 

Pacheco, more skillful with the writer’s pen than with the artist’s brush, is one of the 
best examples of the Sevillian whose approach to painting was of a literary nature. Be- 
fore choosing a subject he consulted various learned and pious persons about the 
correct iconography. As a link between the old and the new he was important, and 
although he drew upon Italian art for inspiration, he was yet very Spanish in his reac- 
tions and something of an individualist. In spite of his expressed admiration for the 
Venetians, he seems never to have acquired their brilliant tonality nor to have followed 
them in any way. His limited palette, his careful and precise draftsmanship, and his cold 
colour range could hardly have inspired his pupil to look towards Venice. 

The religious works of Pacheco, such as The Death of Saint Albert (Sevilla. Löpez 
Cepero Collection) and Saint Sebastian Nursed by Saint Irene (recently destroyed), 
painfully literal in interpretation, reveal his dependence upon prints, a failing which he 
often acknowledged. His saints are ordinary mortals concerned with the daily task, and 
in his attitude towards them he anticipated the painters of simple folk soon to become 
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popular with their bodegones. His heavenly visions and glorias remain earthbound for he 
lacked imagination. 

Pacheco occasionally deserted religious subjects to paint mythological scenes. The 
palace of the Duke of Alcalä, the Casa de Pilatos, was decorated by his hand, and 
sketches still existing reveal that two of the murals were The Fall of Phaöthon and The 
Apotheosis of Hercules, excellently done in the Italian manner. 

Another man whose literary talents vied with his artistic gifts was Pablo de C&spedes 
of Cördoba, a friend of Pacheco, who came to Sevilla to work in the Cathedral. Two 
journeys to Italy gave him the authority of one acquainted with the works of Raphael 
and Michelangelo in their own land. Although Pacheco and his contemporaries ad- 
mired C£spedes, there is little in his art to have attracted the interest of the young paint- 
ers, as he surpassed even the Italianized Flemings by his exaggerated mannerisms, tor- 
tured draperies, and overcrowded compositions. 

Veläzquez, born at the turn of the century, would not have looked back to a style 
which had already lost vitality and meaning, for the day of the mannerists in Spain was 
drawing to a close, and that of the baroque was about to dawn. Young and observant, 
he gained something, nevertheless, from the work of men who preceded him: from 
Vargas, the grace of well-arranged drapery ; from Pacheco, the rudiments of his tech- 
nique; from Campana, a feeling for dramatic silhouette and for portraiture. 

Venetian art came to Sevilla in the works of Juan de las Roelas. He was the first Sevil- 
lian to turn his attention to Venice rather than to Florence and Rome, and his paintings 
glow with warm, golden tones and vibrate with motion. He filled the upper space with 
celestial apparitions and the lower, with massive figures. His paintings have light and 
atmosphere, but he was unable to interpret convincingly his concept of space. The 
works of Tintoretto, Veronese, and the Bassani were his source material. In his engrav- 
ing The Elevation of the Cross signed and dated 1597, he has copied at the right the 
dwarf who appears in Veronese’s Moses Saved from the Water, a picture which he could 
have seen if he had gone to Madrid.” 

Roelas, like Tintoretto, made good use of the dramatic effect of lances and banners 
raised against the sky, of horsemen facing each other in balanced perfection, of Moors 
in exotic turbans. His saints and cherubs swirl upwards in masses of clouds, but he 
used fewer diagonals than did Tintoretto, nor was he as successful in his attempts at 
foreshortening. Transparent light rays descend from heaven to earth in many of his 
pictures as they do in those of the Venetians. 

The masterpiece of Roelas, his Martyrdom of Saint Andrew (Sevilla. Museo Provin- 
cial), is a composition in the grand manner, rich in yellows, clear blues and reds, and 
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deep greens. The pattern of the whole is pleasing and more intricate than was usual 
with him. A ladder makes an interesting diagonal in the foreground but is an unsuccess- 
ful transition. The figures on each side part to reveal a hazy blue landscape treated with 
some feeling for depth. The facial types are more Flemish than Italian, but the splendid 
drama of the turbaned riders with their banner, the child high in the branches of the 
tree, and the musical angels, half veiled by clouds, are all derived from Venetian sources. 
This is one of the first of the monumental compositions for which the Sevillian school 
was to become famous during the Golden Age. 

From Tintoretto’s works Roelas must have learned to depict people en masse, be- 
cause in many of his canvases he gives the impression of a vast multitude fused together 
by light. This effect, new to the Sevillians, is especially noticeable in the more impres- 
sionistic of his euvre, for example The Virgin of Mercy with Saints of the Order (Fig. 6) 
and Santiago at the Battle of Clavijo (Sevilla. Cathedral). Veläzquez used the same 
methods in The Surrender of Breda (Fig. 136) when he wished to represent acompany of 
soldiers marching in sunlight. It is more probable, however, that his inspiration was 
derived from Tintoretto rather than from Roelas, because in none of his Sevillian works 
are traces of Venice to be found, the only exception being the cloud shapes in the rather 
doubtful and much repainted The Virgin Bestowing the Chasuble upon Saint Ildephonsus 
(Eie, 55). 

The concern of Roelas with chiaroscuro is well illustrated by his amazing canvas 
Saint Peter Liberated from Prison by the Angel (Fig. 7) done in 1612. Here the illumina- 
tion comes from two sources: a burning candle in the prison darkness and a light which 
streams in from high at the left in the manner favoured by the tenebrosi. Although the 
drapery is broken into softer folds and the shadows are more diffused than in the works 
of that school, there is in the picture a distinct indication that Roelas was aware of the 
new trends of the century and that he may have visited Naples as well as Venice. If more 
of his pictures in this manner were extant, it would be possible to suggest that he influ- 
enced Veläzquez in the manipulation of light and shadow, for the latter was studying at 
Sevilla when the Saint Peter was painted. 

There is still another side to the art of Roelas: he was one of the first to introduce 
into devoutly religious scenes enough accessories to delight a painter of bodegones. In 
the foreground of his Saint Anne Teaching the Virgin to Read (Sevilla. Museo Provin- 
cial) he placed a cat and a dog curled up near the open drawer of a little chest, playful 
animals like those which appeared in the works of the Bassani. A pile of cakes and 
other objects, a workbasket with an embroidery pillow add an unexpectedly genre-like 
touch to the picture. Pacheco was shocked by Roelas’ lack of decorum in suggesting 
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that it was necessary for the Virgin to learn to read from her mother, for in so represent- 
ing her he implied that she was less than perfect.” 


Fig. 6. THE VIRGIN OF MERCY WITH SAINTS OF THE ORDER 
BY JUAN DE LAS ROELAS 
Sevilla. Cathedral 


Although Roelas has been hailed as one of the first of the Andalusian realists, it 
would appear that he was more like Pedro Orrente, a Spanish follower of the Bassani. 
Orrente, who worked at Toledo, Valencia, and other towns, is said also to have visited 
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Sevilla where his influence would have been felt by such artists as Roelas. The Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds, in the University Church at Sevilla, is strongly reminiscent of 


Fig. 7. SAINT PETER LIBERATED FROM PRISON BY THE ANGEL 
BY JUAN DE LAS ROELAS 
Sevilla. Church of San Pedro 


the same subject as conceived by Francesco Bassano the Younger at Dresden and by 
Giacomo Bassano at Bassano. With the same graceful gesture the slender Virgin bends 
above the partially-clad Infant, holding in each hand the ends of a large white cloth. 
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Pacheco was again distressed and asked why Roelas put a sheet in the Virgin’s hands 
“imitating Bassano”, and left the Child uncovered to the cold.” The ruined stable and 
the distant landscape with cloud-streaked sky are not unlike those used by the Bassani, 
but the shepherd types are more Spanish, especially the grinning boy with a shock of 
dark hair and the child with a broken drum. Even if he did not go to Italy, Roelas could 
have seen the work of the Bassani at Sevilla in the collection of Melchor Maldonado 
and at Valladolid (when he was there from 1598 to 1602) in the Casa de La Ribera 
which housed the art collection of Philip the Third.” 

A cleric like Pacheco, Roelas was much concerned with the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. In 1613 the Sevillian populace had risen when a priest spoke against its 
validity.”” Soon afterward a procession was held in the streets of the town in honour of 
the Inmaculada, an event depicted to the minutest detail by Roelas in his canvas dated 
1616, in the Museo Provincial de Bellas’Artes, Valladolid.“ Roelas, to display his learn- 
ing and with a certain disregard for art, has crowded into this work every hieroglyphic 
he could find in honour of the Virgin, and many of her attributes. The lower portion is 
filled with persons who take part in the procession, children, monks, noblemen, the 
latter in their stiff ruffs, arranged in a long row as are the nobles in EI Greco’s Burial of 
the Count of Orgaz.“ 

Among the pupils of Roelas were Francisco de Varela and Juan de Uceda Castro- 
verde. To this latter artist has now been given, together with Alonso Väzquez, the large 
painting of The Translation of Saint Hermengild in the Museo Provincial, Sevilla. Con- 
ceived in the grand manner made famous by Roelas, it reveals, especially in the gloria, 
the strong influence of this artist upon Sevillian painting. 

Francisco de Herrera the Elder, romantically described as a harbinger of realism 
and an innovator of the first importance, still remains something of a mystery. It can no 
longer be conceded that he was a teacher of Veläzquez. The date of his birth at Sevilla 
appears to be, not 1576, but some time later.” Little of his artistic attainments is to be 
learned from his first dated work, an engraving of Saint Ignatius of Loyola. Although 
he painted many pictures, to judge by the extensive list of lost works, only two remain 
which Veläzquez could have seen before he left his native town for Madrid and the 
court in 1623. These paintings are a Saint Laurence, one of five pictures for which the 
Church of La Merced at Huelva made a contract in 1617, and The Pentecost (Fig. 8) 
of the same date. This latter work, although signed by the artist, has little in common 
with the rest of his zuvre. Thacher has already pointed out that the composition is with- 
out plan or organization, lacking Herrera’s usual compactness.“ The crowd in the back- 
ground is massed together beneath a cloudy sky somewhat in the manner of Roelas, 
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but the large, awkward figures of the apostles, who gesticulate to each other in the im- 
mediate foreground, have no precedents in the Sevillian school of his day. The affected, 


swaying posture of the apostle at the right recalls such figures by Tintoretto as the man 
in the right foreground of his Last Supper (Venice. Church of San Giorgio Maggiore), 


Fig. 8. THE PENTECOST BY FRANCISCO DE HERRERA THE ELDER 
Toledo. Museo del Greco 


but Herrera has substituted stiffness and awkwardness for grace. There is nothing in 
the picture to warrant the assertion that Herrera was an innovator. In The Triumph o} 
Saint Hermengild (Sevilla. Museo Provincial), with the questionable date of 1624, He- 
rrera has followed a type established by Roelas. Again the composition is divided into 
upper and lower portions, the gloria with angels and cherubs above, the heavy figures 
below filling the foreground at right and left. Unlike Roelas, Herrera at this date showed 
none of the characteristics of the fenebrosi. The series on the life of Saint Bonaventura, 
which he painted for a Sevillian church in 1627-28, would have interested Veläzquez by 
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its realism and sombre tonality, but he was then far from Sevilla. The two artists may 
have met at Madrid, because it is thought that Herrera went to live there about 1640. 

Drawings that Herrera did with the reed pen show his strength and brio, and his 
later works in oil reveal him as a painter whose originality and merit increased with age. 
If any of the bodegones which he is said by Palomino to have painted were still extant, it 
might be possible to establish a closer relationship between him and the young Veläz- 
quez who, while at Sevilla, occupied himself with such subjects.‘ 

The Sevillian school was not one of portraitists, to judge from the few works which , 
are left, for hardly a full-length portrait remains. Most of the contracts called for rep- 
resentations of donors to be placed in predellas of rerablos, thus necessitating their be- 
ing small, either bust portraits or kneeling figures. It must be confessed that many of 
the artists who depicted donors in the sixteenth century had not progressed much far- 
ther than had Juan Nüßiez in the fifteenth century when he painted the little donor who 
kneels before his Pieta in Sevilla Cathedral. The difficulty that Veläzquez had in por- 
traying full-length figures when he first arrived at Madrid may have been caused by his 
not having seen many such portraits in his native town. 

Emphasis was placed in those days more upon the outward appearance of the subject 
than upon any penetrating analysis of character. A Sevillian patron stipulated that the 
donors must be shown at their proper ages and in the costumes which they were in the 
habit of wearing.” Portraits were never idealized ; realism was the aim. Often husband 
and wife occupied places below a religious subject, with their children behind them and 
their coats of arms proudly displayed. Occasionally, as in the Placing of Christ on the 
Cross by Vargas (Philadelphia Museum of Art), the donor actually took part in the 
scene, kneeling at one side. Clerics were fond of being represented with clasped hands, 
kneeling before images of their favourite Virgins. Not many of the renowned men of 
Sevilla seem to have sat for their portraits except in votive works, and these works, be- 
cause of their limitations, gave little scope to the artist. Patrons were often careful to 
demand that their portraits be done by the artist himself rather than by his shop. Ina. 
few contracts they named the medium they wished used. The portraitists were well 
paid, if one may judge by a document in regard to Juan de Salcedo, who received eight 
ducats for his journey to Moguer to paint Juan Enriquez and his wife for a retablo.” 

Few echoes appear to have reached Andalucia of the portrait painters who were 
making art history at the Madrid court by combining the Flemish traditions of Moro 
with those of the Venetians. These painters at Madrid enjoyed a privilege denied to 
those of Sevilla, for they had before them in theroyal collections portraits of the Vene- 
tian school. Sänchez Coello and Pantoja de la Cruz had no pupils at Sevilla, but a rec- 
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ord is found of “portraits of learned men by the hand of Alonso Sänchez Coello” in the 
Sevillian collection of the renowned Argote de Molina.“ Artistic relations between Se- 
villa and Toledo were closer than between the former place and Madrid, and it is pos- 
sible that the Sevillians knew the portraits of El Greco, who had an agent in their city, 
although little influence can be traced to the marvelous creations of the Greek. 

One of the best portraitists was Pedro de Campaßia, as his eight half-lengths of Diego 
Caballero and his family (Fig. 9) would seem to prove. These splendid characteriza- 


Fig. 9. THE CABALLERO FAMILY BY PEDRO DE CAMPANA 
Sevilla. Cathedral 


tions in the predella of The Purification of the Virgin were obviously painted from life, as 
the contract required. It has been rightly pointed out that these donors are the proto- 
types of portraits painted by Pacheco and the young Veläzquez.“ The contours of the 
heads by Campania are hard and unyielding; the features are as strongly marked as in 
early portraits by Veläzquez, but less emphasis has been placed on the chiaroscuro. If 
there were still in existence the portraits of members ofthe Medina and Alcala families, 
which Campania is known to have executed, it might be possible to credit the Fleming 
with still greater influence upon the painters of his adopted city.” Several contracts re- 
main for portraits of donors and their relatives to be placed in retablos which he en- 
gaged to paint, but the works themselves have vanished.” One of the most important 
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of these must have been the life-sized kneeling portrait of Hernando de J aen, once be- 
longing to Campana’s large Deposition. Still in existence are the portraits which he did 
of the Ferrol family for a retablo in the Church of San Pedro, Sevilla. According to 


Fig. 10. CARDINAL JUAN DE CERVANTES AND AN ATTENDANT CLERIC 
BY ALONSO VAZQUEZ 
Sevilla. Museo Provincial de Bellas Artes 


Pacheco, the Fleming continued to paint portraits after his return to Brussels in 1562 
and to send back works to Sevilla, so that his influence may have lasted until the end 
of the century.”' Two sons were left to carry on his traditions. Pedro the Younger, when 
he made his will in 1593, listed portraits of distinguished men of Sevilla, which he had 
completed.” ; 
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Little extant work can be attributed to Hernando Sturmio, and there is no record 
that he painted any portraits save those of donors, such as that of the Alvarez family 
in a retablo for the Monastery of San Francisco de Asis and another for a retablo in 
the Church of Santa Ana, both at Sevilla. No less than ten portraits of suppliants were 
required from Sturmio by a contract for a work at Sanlücar de Barrameda.” 

The Flemish school of portraiture was well known at Sevilla in paintings and prints. 
Pacheco owned an engraved portrait of the Count of Fuentes by the Fleming Juan 
Vieres (Jan Vierincx ?). Pacheco also saw a portrait which Willem Key had painted of 
Marcos Nünez Perez and his wife Ines at Antwerp and had brought to Spain, probably 
to Sevilla. Undoubtedly the Sevillians had heard of Antonio Moro, because the Duke 
of Alcalä possessed a copy of the latter’s Philip the Second at the Battle of Saint Quentin, 
the original of which is now in the Escorial.”* 

It is surprising to discover that Perez de Alesio, renowned at Sevilla as a frescoist, 
was also a painter of portraits. In his Libro de descripcion de verdaderos retratos, de illus- 
tres y memorables varones Pacheco used as sources portraits of Melchior del Alcäzar 
and Cristöbal Mosquera by P£rez de Alesio, which look more Flemish than Italian.” 
It has been established recently that in Peru this artist painted a portrait of the Vice- 
roy Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza.” Although chiefly renowned as a fresco painter, 
Vasco Pereira painted portraits in several documented, but nonextant, retablos. When 
he received the commission for his retablo (1584) in the Church of San Pedro, Sevilla, 
it was expressly stated that the portraits were to be by his hand alone, indicating that 
he had risen to a certain excellence in this branch of the arts. Pacheco in his Zibro de 
retratos based the portrait of Rodrigo Alvarez on one which Pereira had done from life.” 

Luis de Vargas, Pacheco described as an excellent portraitist, and it is unfortunate 
that few works remain of those which must have called forth this praise. His most fa- 
mous portrait is that of the precentor, Juan de Medina, in the predella of The Allegory 
of the Genealogy of Christ, treated in the most realistic manner imaginable. Undoubt- 
edly, amore important work was the portrait which he is said to have painted of Juana 
Cortes, duchess of Alcalä, “painted as though by the hand of Raphael”.” 

In the best tradition of this school are impressive portraits of Cardinal Juan de Cer- 
vantes and an attendant cleric (Fig. 10) who kneel at the rightin the large canvas, The 
Translation of Saint Hermengild. The lower portion is thought to be by Väzquez, and so 
by his hand must be the two portraits of donors.” To a distinguished literary man of 
Sevilla, Juan de Jäuregui, author of Por el arte de la pintura, are attributed several 
interesting portraits, including that of Cervantes, about which much discussion has 
arisen. If one may judge by a half-length of Lorenzo Ramirez del Prado and.a bust of 
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Alfonso de Carranza, the style of Jauregui must have been as hard and cold as that of 
Pacheco. The latter wrote that Jäuregui made drawings in preparation for portraits, 
and in this manner, Pacheco added, his son-in-law Veläzquez was trained.” 


Fig. 11. THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION BY FRANCISCO PACHECO 
Sevilla. Cathedral 


Pacheco emerges as one of the most important portraitists in his native city, although 
he could not hope to rival men of the calibre of Sänchez Coello and Pantoja de la Cruz. 
The hidalgos and their wives in prayerful attitudes in his canvases are unmistakably 
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Spanish, and the style shows but little foreign influence. The artistic quality of these 
works leaves much to be desired, as do also the small portraits of donors which he 
painted below his representations of the Immaculate Conception. A very typical exam- 
ple of this subject is that of Miguel Cid as donor, holding in his hand a copy of his 
Coplas to the Inmaculada as he gazes up at her image (Fig. 11). Much finer than these 
portraits is the signed one, dated 1626, of a knight of Santiago formerly in the Cook 
Collection, Richmond, England (now F. Kleinberger & Co., Inc., New York). Accord- 
ing to a document Pacheco visited the court in July of that year, and this may explain 
why the portrait has so few characteristics of the Sevillian school.“ Cool gray-green 
tones and thinner impasto indicate that it was done at a much later date than the others. 
It is, however, more the work of a draftsman than a painter, havingthe appearance ofa 
coloured drawing. The distinguished face, which rises above the white golilla, has been 
characterized in a much subtler manner than was the custom with Pacheco, and it 
would appear that the influence of Veläzquez aided the master in this instance. 

Many excellent portraits of persons of renown are contained in Pacheco’s Libro de 
retratos. Some of the original drawings in red and black pencil must have been familiar 
to Veläzquez when he was at Sevilla, although the book was not published until much 
later. Most of these portraits, such as that of Francisco de Ballesteros (Fig. 12), are 
done with keen insight into the psychology of the sitter. They are far superior to the 
majority of his portrayals, a large number of which have no more character than the 
little figures in ejecutorias de hidalguia. Pacheco said that he painted his own portrait 
and inserted it into his Last Judgment, once in the Convent of Santa Isabel, Sevilla, but 
now lost. In so doing, he added, he was copying such men as Titian, who placed his own 
portrait in the Gloria which he painted for the Emperor Charles the Fifth (Madrid. 
Museo del Prado).” 

Pacheco was a meticulous workman. His advice for painting portraits was followed by 
his pupils as long as they were under his guidance. He explained that a north light is 
preferable and that, although many liked to work in the afternoon, he did better in the 
morning from nine to twelve. First of all, he drew the head of the sitter and on the next 
day, during the same hours, continued his task. The student was told to measure the 
face with calipers, observing whether it was long or round. His first approach to the por- 
trait was to sharpen chalk and draw the outlines with as much skill as if they were to re- 
main there. He admonished that one should not proceed until’the contours resembled 
those of the subject portrayed, and because the likeness could not be left to brush- 
work, a pause before preparing the colours was advised. In mixing the colours some 
should be lighter than they are in nature, as they darken later, especially the flesh tones 
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and half tones. Work should be begun on the forehead and the eyes, the latter being 
drawn carefully, and if these were successful, the rest was not so dificult. The use of 
squares and glasses hampers the freedom of the drawing. He added that one must not 


Fig. 12. FRANCISCO DE BALLESTEROS BY FRANCISCO PACHECO 


start to work on the whole figure until the head has been completed satisfactorily.“” That 
Veläzquez followed this procedure for many years one notes ın his unfinished works, such 
asthe portrait of aman at Munich (Fig. 69), where the head has been carefully done and 
the hand only sketched in. It is also well established that Veläzquez drew directly upon 
the canvas with bold outlines which he later changed or corrected to improve the sil- 
houetie, 

The one artist who might have introduced portraits painted in the Venetian tradi- 
tion to Sevilla was Roelas, but he does not seem to have done so. There is nothing re- 
markable in his portrait of Luis de Mata who kneels in adoration before an Immaculate 
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Conception (Berlin. Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum), nor in the portrait, said to be his own 
likeness, in his Hieroglyphics of the Immaculate Conception (Sevilla. Church of the 
Jesuits).’* ä 

It must be confessed that members of the Sevillian school were no more distinguished 
as landscapists than as figure painters, but this was hardly their fault, because land- 
scape in their day was still treated as an accessory to other subjects, and man was of 
paramount importance. According to certain little-known documents there was a de- 
mand for views of Sevilla. Recorded in the Royal Palace at the death of Philip the Sec- 
ond in 1598 was an oil painting described as “the city of Sevilla, the part near the river”, 
purchased from the wife of Alonso Sänchez Coello. A picture, now in the Museo Ar- 
queolögico Nacional, Madrid, has been identified by Allende-Salazar with this work 
and given to Sänchez Coello himself. The scene, depicting the arrival of Philip the Sec- 
ond at Sevilla in 1570, shows the guns on vessels in the river firing salutes and many 
persons thronging the shores in welcome.” If the painting is accepted as by the court 
painter, then it can be acknowledged that he accompanied the King upon his visit. 

Probably like this excellent work were four representations of the town, ordered in 
1610 from Cristöbal Vela of Ja&n and Juan de Quintanilla.“ In a contract of 1620, Mi- 
guel de Esquibel of Sevilla promised to paint three Sevillian scenes, each showing a 
different part of the town. Listed in the contract were every church and city gate to be 
depicted, and the artist was told to put in a few students, fruit sellers, and people play- 
ing bowls. Directions were given for the size of the little figures and how to make those 
seen at a distance appear smaller than the others.”’” Panoramic views, such as those de- 
scribed in the contracts, can hardly be called pure landscape nor be compared to El 
Greco’s Toledo in a Storm, but they are not unlike his more factual View and Plan of 
Toledo. Whether or not the Sevillians ever actually looked at nature or sketched out-of- 
doors in this century is a question, as the landscape details which they introduced into 
religious subjects reveal Italian or Flemish influence rather than a study of their own 
surroundings. 

Pacheco again must be credited with being less strongly influenced by foreign sources 
than were his contemporaries. Although no pure landscapes of his exist, there are listed 
in his will “landscapes and portraits, mine and those of others”.* In his discourse on art 
he explains how a landscape should be composed, gives directions for painting a storm 
at sea, and comments on the skill needed to depict ships reduced to various dimensions 
and seen in different lights.” | 

The marine in the background of The Embarkation of Saint Peter Nolasco to Re- 
deem Captives from the Moors (Fig. 13) has the realistic treatment characteristic of him, 
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Fig. 13. THE EMBARKATION OF SAINT PETER NOLASCO TO REDEEM CAPTIVES FROM THE MOORS 
BY FRANCISCO PACHECO 
Sevilla. Museo Provincial de Bellas Artes 


and it is possible that he left Sevilla for the coast to sketch the scene from southern 
shores looking towards Africa. He has depicted the far hills with their many towers, a 
caravel, and a smaller ship which sails across the Straits. From distant sands may have 
come the sea shells which he has delineated with such care in the foreground. Another 
landscape is that in his Virgin of Mercy Appearing to Saint Raymond Nonnatus (Sevilla. 
Museo Provincial). Here angels are guarding sheep which graze in sunny fields not far 
from a dark wood and shining water. Near achapel on a hill a scene from the life of the 
saint is being enacted. In the foreground a plant with delicate blooms is painted with 
fine precision. That Pacheco was aware of the contemporary scene is well established by 
his habit of introducing landscapes into his pictures of the Immaculate Conception, the 
favourite subject of the Sevillians. Instead of such traditional attributes as the fountain, 
the temple, and the mirror he has depicted the Torre del Oro, the Giralda, and the 
Cathedral. 

The early works of Veläzquez do not reveal that he had begun to study landscape 
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from nature while still at Sevilla. Not until he was well established at Madrid did he 
take an interest in the surrounding countryside, and then only as a background for his 
pietures: not until much later did he paint pure landscape. si 

The men who were famous in Andalucia as painters of still life in the sixteenth cen- 
tury are as few in number as the landscapists. One of them was Juan de Campana 
(son of the famous Pedro) who, in the year 1578, painted from nature trees and herbs 
brought from the Indies for the beautiful gardens of the ancient Alcäzar at Sevilla, thus 
gaining the distinction of being one of the first of the painters of floreros y bodegones.” 
As early as 1592 a Sevillian artist, Pedro Bautista, was painting the four seasons of the 
year, subjects made popular in Spain by the Bassani.”' Alonso Väzquez, in addition to 
his other work, was a painter of still life. Pacheco admired his Lazarus and the Rich 
Man, which he saw in the collection of the Duke of Alcalä, because of the clever way in 
which the vase and the fruit were depicted.”” Much esteemed also were the garlands of 
fruit which Antonio Mohedano of Lucena did in fresco for the cloister of the Mon- 
astery of San Francisco de Asis, Sevilla. Neither man was a native of the town, and no 
records exist of a school famous for still life or bodegones until Veläzquez painted them 
at the beginning of the next century. 


Fig. 14. PLAN OF SEVILLA 


II 
VELAZOQUEZ AT SEVILLA AND MADRID 


Sevilla. The Andalusian period has been overshadowed by that of Ma- 
drid, yet the years from his apprenticeship to Francisco Pacheco in 1610 


I to his final departure from Sevilla in 1623 are not without interest. Al- 
though from the time that he first wielded the brush his style was strongly individu- 
alistic, there are certain influences to be noted in his early work. Also important is his 
relationship with Pacheco, from whom he acquired his working technique, if not his 
mastery of the art of painting. Veläzquez, known even in his last years at court as EI 
Sevillano, was slow in relinquishing his Andalusian characteristics, an adherence which 
makes a study of him at this period of paramount importance in understanding his 
later work. 

Francisco de Zurbarän testified in 1658, at Madrid, that he had known the parents of 
Veläzquez for forty years as natives of Sevilla, but not the paternal ancestors Diego 
Rodriguez de Silva and Maria Rodriguez of Pörto, Portugal. He also asserted that 
the maternal ancestors were people of distinction.” The certificate of Veläzquez’s bap- 
tism, which took place in the Church of San Pedro, Sevilla, on June 6th, 1599, gives his 
father’s name as Juan Rodriguez de Silva and his mother’s as Jerönima Veläzquez.’ 

When only eleven years old, Veläzquez became apprenticed to Pacheco, in whose 
workshop he remained until 1616. A statement in Veläzquez’s application for examina- 
tion to enter the painters’ guild of Saint Luke in 1617 reads as follows, ““He learned the 
art of a painter in the said city with qualified teachers.’””° The use of the plural is signifi- 
cant, but as the teachers are unnamed, it does no more than confirm the fact that before 
1617 he had had at least one other instructor besides Pacheco. As has been remarked, 
it is certain that Veläzquez learned the art of gilding and polychromy from Pacheco 
since he was examined as pintor de imagineria, or painter of sculpture. 

The contract between Pacheco and the father of Veläzquez for his son bound the 
artist to teach his apprentice the art of painting, to provide him with bed, board, and 
clothing, and to care for him in illness. The youth was to be given an entirely new outfit 
consisting of breeches, jerkin, short cape made of domestic cloth, hose, shoes, two 
shirts with collars, doublet, hat, and belt. Veläzquez worked with Pacheco for almost 
a year before the formal contract was signed in September 1611. This document called 
for six years of apprenticeship to begin December Ist, 1610.” 
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Pacheco, probably thinking of the formal contract, wrote in his Arte de la pintvra, 
“ After [his] five years of education and learning I married him to my daughter, induced 
to this by his virtue, cleanliness, and good character, and by the hope of his natural and 
great talent.” Itwasactually in 1618 that this favourite pupil took as his bride Juana de 
Miranda Pacheco in the Church of San Miguel, Sevilla, on April twenty-third.” They had 
two daughters, Francisca, born in 1619, and Ignacia, born in 1621. From Pacheco’s 
statement it is clear that he appreciated his pupil and even at this early date saw in him 
that spark of genius which later was to burn so brightly. 

In the year of the formal contract with Pacheco, that artist had just returned from an 
extensive stay in Castilla, where at Madrid and the Escorial he had seen many works of 
art. There is no doubt that his own style benefited by the journey and that he was full of‘ 
enthusiasm and ready to pass on his newly acquired knowledge to his pupil. Pacheco 
had visited the studio of El Greco at Toledo and had discussed art problems with him, 
examining his clay models and the original paintings. It is also significant that not many 
years earlier El Greco had sent his pictures and other objects to a Genoese residing in 
the Andalusian city to be sold, a fact which suggests that Veläzquez may have seen the 
works of El Greco even before he made his first journey to Madrid in 1622.” 

During the time that Veläzquez was an apprentice, his master was engaged in paint- 
ing a large and pretentious Last Judgment for the Convent of Santa Isabel, Sevilla. The 
work is no longer extant, but a reproduction reveals that it was a singularly dull and 
unoriginal treatment of the subject, based, as Pacheco himself boasted, on all the rep- 
resentations of the scene he could find.'” Although his young student may have ad- 
mired the work, as did most Sevillians of his day, it appears to have left no lasting im- 
pression. He rarely followed Pacheco’s manner of depicting a subject except perhaps in 
iconographical details, such as painting the figure of the Crucified with four nails in- 
stead of three." 

As an artist Pacheco was somewhat of a failure; as a teacher of his craft he was not 
without merit. Perhaps his chief fault lay in the fact that he rarely followed his own ex- 
cellent advice. It has not been sufficiently emphasized that, although Veläzquez’s 
works and those of Pacheco differ greatly, the pupil obtained from his master a sound 
technical training, and Justi was right in an that he “conformed not to the works 
but to the precepts of his teacher””.'” 

One of the earliest paintings given to Veläzquez is The Immaculate Conception (Figs. 
15-16) from the Chapter Room of the Shod Carmelites, Sevilla. With the same prove- 
nance is another work by Veläzquez, Saint John the Evangelist on the Island of Patmos 
(Figs. 17-19) ;both have been cleaned recently and now may be seen to great advantage. 
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Fig. 15. THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION BY VELAZQUEZ 
 Bishop’s Stortford, England. Collection of Mrs. Woodall and the Misses Frere 
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In The Immaculate Conception Mary is depicted with head bent and eyes cast down, her 
hands joined in an attitude of prayer. The modestlycovered feet are placedupon a trans- 
parent white globe inside of which sails a little ship in the tradition of Pacheco. Sevillian 
landmarks so dear to that master are lacking, as the landscape painted in rich brown 
tones depicts an enclosed garden, leafy trees, a tall cypress, and a white temple. A small 
fountain, also an attribute of the Inmaculada, is tipped at an angle in the foreground. 
Over a red priming the paint is brushed in with a heavy texture but not with much im- 
pasto except in the high lights upon the white clouds. 

By the restraint and dignity of his presentation and the breadth of his handling Ve- 
lazquez has managed to convey an entirely different effect from that achieved by his 
master. No mannerisms disturb the simplicity of the composition. The dull pink mate- 
rial of the Virgin’s gown falls at the centre and side in long tubular folds, and other 
softer folds are sharply broken at intervals. The deep blue mantle lifts with the wind, as 
though blown back upon itself in heavy billowing folds. This portion of the mantle 
against the white clouds brings to mind the bold silhouettes of the garments of the men 
who lower the’ Christ in Campafa’s Deposition (Fig. 2), dramatic figures which Ve- 
lazquez must have seen many times in the painting in Sevilla Cathedral. Nor was the 
young artist unaware of Campafa’s methods of treating voluminous draperies. X-ray 
shadowgraphs of the Virgin’s figure now reveal that originally a piece of drapery crossed 
her tunic below the knees, almost at right angles, extending out a little at the left. About 
her head is a halo of stars; massive white clouds partially obscure the dark blue sky. 
Part of a yellow mandorla shines behind her. The facial type of the Virgin, her golden- 
brown hair and delicate flesh tones, recalls Virgins by Martinez Montafes who influ- 
enced so many painters of that day. 

Among the artists who fell under the sway of this sculptor was Zurbarän, a student at 
Sevilla in 1614, whose style until a later period was sculptural in form and realistic in 
subject matter. A comparison of his Immaculate Conception (Sevilla. Formerly Löpez 
Cepero Collection), done in 1616, with this painting by Veläzquez reveals that Zurbarän 
was already outdistanced although traveling along the same artistic road. The Aposto- 
lado by Zurbarän (Lisboa. Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga), which was painted after 
Velazquez had left Sevilla for Madrid, depicts sturdy men with coarse features and heavy 
drapery, posed in conventional attitudes, more notable for their realism than for their 
spirituality. Both young painters were concerned with the formulas of the tenebrosi, 
and used light and shade to accentuate their plastic intention. They had in common a 
preference for definite silhouettes, a direct approach, without softness or sentimentality, 
and bold brushwork. 
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Fig. 16. HEAD OF VIRGIN 
DETAIL OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION (Fig. 15) 
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Another painter whose interest in sculpture was awakened at an early age was Alonso 
Cano, apprenticed to Pacheco from 1616 to 1621. He received the same training in the 
rudiments of his art as did Veläzquez, whose contract with the master ended as Cano’s 
began. Cano was not examined as to his ability to practice his art until 1626, when Ve- 
läzquez was already established at Madrid. The two men do not seem to have influ- 
enced each other to any extent, although it is dificult to judge, since there are no extant 
works by Cano painted while they were both at Sevilla.'"” The two were friends through- 
out their lives and saw each other again when Cano was summoned to Madrid by the 
Count-Duke of Olivares in 1638. | 

Saint John the Evangelist on the Island of Patmos, which Veläzquez painted at the 
same time as The Immaculate Conception, is a strong characterization, remarkable as 
the work ofa young painter. The brown-haired saint is clad in a grayish-white tunic and 
pink mantle of the same muted tone as the Virgin’s gown in The Immaculate Conception. 
The draperies are boldiy brushed in with easily discernible strokes, and on his sleeves 
tubular folds appear. Saint John is seated before a silvery tree trunk, on each side of 
which appears an extensive landscape painted in sombre tones of brown. The still life of 
two parchment-bound books seen beneath a fold of his cloak is keenly observed, as 
would be expected from a painter of bodegones. At the upper right the artist has drawn 
his brush across the background with strokes of light brown. Less comprehensible are the 
strange scribblings in somewhat the same tone below the eagle at the left. The priming 
of the canvas, like that of the companion piece, is red. The apocalyptical vision of the 
dragon and the woman clothed by the sun is seen among white clouds in a dark blue 
sky. Her figure, drawn with great delicacy, is robed in a pale rose tunic and a gray 
cloak, a mandorla of light encircling her. The crescent moon is beneath her feet and the 
many-headed dragon faces her, his tail mounting in a corkscrew as he draws the stars to 
earth. Longhi writes that the vision shows the influence of the Italian artist, Orazio 
Borgiani.'”* It is hardly necessary to go so far afield, because Veläzquez must have been 
more familiar with the scenes of the Apocalypse in the plates engraved by his fellow 
citizen, Juan de Jäuregui, for a book by Luis de Alcäzar, published at Sevilla in 1612.'% 
In one of the plates the stars encircle the dragon’s tail in much the same manner, and 
the woman clothed with the sun is very similar. It should also be remembered that both 
Jäuregui and Veläzquez were undoubtedly familiar with Dürer’s woodcuts of the Apoc- 
alypse. 

The figure of Saint John in the work by Veläzquez reveals something of the relation- 
ship between the artist and his master, Pacheco. The facial type of the saint, extremely 
individual, was never repeated by Veläzquez, but a similar face and figure are to be 
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Fig. 17. SAINT JOHN THE EVANGELIST ON THE ISLAND OF PATMOS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Bishop’s Stortford, England. Collection of Mrs. Woodall and the Misses Frere 
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Fig. 18. RIGHT HAND 
DETAIL OF SAINT JOHN THE EVANGELIST ON THE ISLAND OF PATMOS (Fig. 17) 
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Fig. 19. HEAD 
DETAIL OF SAINT JOHN THE EVANGELIST ON THE ISLAND OF PATMOS (Fig. 17) 
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Fig. 20. THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 
Madrid, Museo del Prado 


BY VELAZQUEZ 
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found in a drawing of this saint by Pacheco, done in 1632 (London. British Museum). 
In painting and sketch the young saint has prominent eyeballs, heavy brows, an open 
mouth with thick, curved lips showing teeth. Strong high lights accentuate cheekbone 
and forehead, and the muscular feet are carefully articulated. The saint wears the same 
full, belted garment with a single button at the throat in both works. The suggestion 
that the same model posed is hardly tenable if the oil was done about 1618 and the 


Fig. 21. THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI BY VELAZQUEZ 
LITHOGRAPH BY CAYETANO PALMAROLI 


sketch in 1632, for the model would have aged somewhat with the years.'” As both 
men seem to have used an identical source for the figure of Saint John, it can only be 
surmised that a woodcut or an engraving was their inspiration, and it has already been 
shown how dependent the Sevillians were upon such material. 

Three years after he left the studio of Pacheco, Veläzquez painted The Adoration of 
the Magi (Figs. 20, 22-27), probably for the Noviciado de San Luis de las Jesuitas, Se- 
villa, which reveals him as a skillful craftsman, although but twenty years of age. This 
fine composition is a touchstone for other early works because it is dated : the numerals 
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Fig. 22. HEAD OF THE VIRGIN 
DETAIL OF THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI (Fig. 20) 
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Fig. 23. HEAD OF THE CHRIST CHILD 
DETAIL OF THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI (Fig. 20) 
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Fig. 24. HEAD OF BOY 
DETAIL OF THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI (Fig. 20) 
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in the foreground, first thought to be 1617, are now read as 1619. Light, coming from the 
left, falls directly upon the figures of the Virgin and Child, and this light, combined with 
the vigorous draftsmanship, gives the group an astonishingly plastic effect. Pacheco, 
although himself unable to give this appearance to his models, seems to have imparted 
an admiration for plasticity to his pupil and to have placed great stress on its impor- 
tance in a work of art, for he wrote with conviction, “Many good painters, like Bassano, 
Michelangelo, Caravaggio, and our Spaniard Jose de Ribera, do their work without 
beauty and suavity but not without plasticity and also to this number Domenico Greco 
could be added.” 

It is not possible to agree that all the heads in The Adoration of the Magi are portrait 
studies, but those of the men are remarkable for strength and individuality and are far 
removed from traditional types. The manner in which the artist has placed the Child, 
clad in white, pink, and gray-green garments, erect and alert, seated far forward upon 
the Virgin’s knees, His closely wrapped form encircled by her hands, brings to mind a 
pen drawing on the same subject by Dürer in the Albertina, Vienna. Since this is a 
drawing and not an engraving, it is difficult to imagine how Veläzquez could have seen 
it at Sevilla, although it is known that Pacheco owned one drawing by that master, and 
may have had more. The Virgin is clad in a deep rose-coloured gown and a dark blue 
cloak. It is evident that Velazquez studied the beautiful drapery of her head covering in 
The Adoration of the Shepherds (Fig. 4) by Vargas in Sevilla Cathedral. 

Velazquez followed Pacheco’s written directions in placing the Virgin at the entrance 
of the cave with the Magi before her and in clothing the Babe in swaddling clothes, but 
he treated the Magi in his own way.'” Instead of the gala costumes demanded by tradi- 
tion he clothed them, for the most part, as though they were well-to-do citizens of his 
native town. Even the Moor wears no plumed turban but a dark doublet adorned with 
a white collar. The dull red cloak draped over his shoulder is perhaps the richest colour 
note in the picture. The artist’s practice of painting all objects from nature led him to 
place in the hands of the Masgi silver-gilt cups of Sevillian workmanship. There is no 
garish air of masquerade about the figures depicted in their brown, gray, and black gar- 
ments; they could have posed equally well for any of the simple folk in his bodegones. 
The boy at the left is said to be the same model as that in his Water Carrier of Sevilla 
(Fig. 38), although the resemblance may be only a matter of the play of light and 
shadow on the face and hair or the similarity in the turn of the head. The contours are 

‚clearly defined as though drawn first, as Pacheco advised, and filled in later with broad 
masses of colour. Beruete y Moret explained the darkening of the canvas as having been 
caused by bitumen, which he said Veläzquez at first employed to excess, but later, real- 
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Fig. 25. HEAD OF A MAGUS 
DETAIL OF THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI (Fig. 20) 
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izing that it darkened with time, he substituted bone black.'” The pigment is very heavy 
and the artist seems to have modeled it as if it were clay. The only exotic note in the 
picture is the landscape with rounded hills seen against a cold, yellow sky, for it is rem- 
iniscent of similar views in the work of the Bassani, rather than of the Andalusian scene. 
The Bassani were popular in Spain and well represented there. At Sevilla Veläzquez 
could have seen six canvases attributed to Bassano in the collection of Melchor Mal- 
donado, and many more later during his trip to Madrid." 

Justi asked ifthe canvas had ever been cut because he had once seen a lithograph of it 
showing more of the composition. His question has gone unanswered, but it is most 
probable that the picture has been cut, or the canvas turned under, and that the litho- 
graph he referred to is one by Cayetano Palmaroli (Fig. 21). If the lithograph shows 
the artist’s original composition, then the work was at one time even finer than it is 
now. The figures at the left gain in dignity from the space allowed them, the cloaks of 
two of the Magi fall in broad, sweeping folds from their shoulders to the ground, and 


Saint Joseph beneath the dark archway is seen in far more pleasing proportions. 


= Fig. 26. HAND OF A MAGUS 
DETAIL OF THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI (Fig. 20) 
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Fig. 27. LANDSCAPE, DETAIL OF THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI (Fig. 20) 


Although Veläzquez admired Caravaggio, and the latter’s influence can be noted in 
The Adoration of the Magi, no definite proof has been set forth that the Italian’s work 
had reached southern Spain. But Bellori, writing of Caravaggio’s paintings, said that 
“Count Benavente, who was Viceroy of Naples took... to Spain the Crucifixion of 
Saint Andrew, and the Count of Villamediana owned the half-length figure of David 
and a portrait of a youth with an orange blossom in his hand.” He also added that 
Caravaggio painted for Signor Massimi an Ecce Homo destined for Spain. These works, 
with the possible exception of the last, could have been seen by Veläzquez before 1617 
if they were in Andalucia. If not, he would have had to wait until his journey to Madrid, 
for the owners of the paintings probably took. them to court. The Count of Benavente, 
viceroy from 1603 to 1610, may have been at Madrid, and the Count of Villamediana 
(in Italy from 1611 to 1617) was certainly there. After his death many of the latter’s 
paintings were sold at Madrid to the Prince of Wales when he made his famous visit to 
Spain.'' 
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An old copy of Caravaggio’s Martyrdom of Saint Peter (Valencia. Museo del Colegio 
y Seminario de Corpus Christi), taken from the original at Rome, was in Valencia be- 
fore the death of its owner, Archbishop Juan de Ribera, in 1611. This picture was cited 
by Pacheco when he pointed out that his son-in-law as well as Caravaggio, Ribera, and 
Giovanni Bologna all followed the same road, keeping nature before their eyes.''” Ac- 
cording to Longhi, Veläzquez used from this composition the man pulling a rope as 
the model for the boy at the right in The Meal. But there is little real resemblance be- 
tween them, and it is unlikely that the young artist made the long journey to Valen- 
cia.''* Veläzquez could have gone from Sevilla to near-by Osuna and could have seen 
in the Colegiata of the Duke of Osuna a superb example of the art of the tenebrosi. The 
Duke, viceroy at Naples and patron of Ribera, had returned from Naples with paint- 
ings before 1620, among them The Crucifixion by Ribera.''” No greater contrast can 
be imagined than between The Crucifixion (1614) by Pacheco and that by Ribera. In 
Ribera’s work, instead of a Christ arranged on the cross with stiff formalism, is a dra- 
matic figure upon whose graceful, curving body fall strong contrasts of light and shade. 
Close by, three tragic persons emerge dramatically from the shadows. Here is expressed 
all that the renebrosi were striving for, and if it was seen by Veläzquez, it must have 
made a vivid impression upon him. Even if the theory be accepted that the Ribaltas 
acquired their tenebrosi methods from Giorgione independently of Caravaggio, the 
fact has no bearing on Veläzquez’s adoption of this style, as the Ribaltas never worked 
at Sevilla. Nor could he, as far as is known, have seen pictures by them there before he 
left for Madrid. 

Religious works were not the only subjects which Veläzquez painted at Sevilla, for 
two portraits dated during this period are said to be by his hand. That of the kneeling 
ecclesiastic, Cristöbal Suärez de Ribera (Figs. 28-29), has been given to him because of 
a monogram and a date. The portrait was described in the eighteenth century and later 
was seen by Gestoso y P£rez hanging above the tomb of Suärez de Ribera in the Chapel 
of San Hermenegildo, which he had founded (1607-1616) in honour of his patron saint. 
The subject of the portrait died in 1618, at sixty-eight years of age, so that the picture 
was painted two years after his death,''° rather than from life, which may explain the 
- lack of expression in the face and the dull and uninspired treatment of the whole figure, 
lost in folds of black cloth. It has, perhaps, not been clearly brought out that this is not 
an ordinary portrait but a representation of a donor, kneeling probably before the 
object of his veneration. The fact that he turns his back to the open window and points 
into the shadows with his outstretched hand suggests that there may have been originally 
a companion picture representing Saint Hermengild, or an object related to his cult, 
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Fig. 28. CRISTOBAL SUAREZ DE RIBERA ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Sevilla. Chapel of San Hermenegildo 
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Fig. 29. HEAD 
DETAIL OF CRISTOBAL SUAREZ DE RIBERA (Fig. 28) 
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placed at the left of this work. That such an arrangement was not unusual at Sevilla may 
be learned from a contract which Pedro de Campafia made when he painted his Deposi- 
tion (Sevilla Cathedral). The document states that a separate picture of the donor, Her- 
nando de Jaen, seen life-size and kneeling before a crucifix, was to accompany the large 
painting." It is unfortunate that this portrait by Campafßa is lost, since it would be an 
interesting comparison for the work attributed to Veläzquez. As the chapel was built 
on the traditional site of the prison of Saint Hermengild, it was a place of great de- 
votion. In 1627 it was described as having many decorations including a miraculous 
wooden cross.''* The emblems of the saint, which appear in the background at the left 
above the cleric’s head, Mayer thought might be by another = di is also possible 
that the landscape is a later addition. 

The Suärez de Ribera picture was shown in the portrait nr held at Sevilla in 
1910 as belonging to the school of Sevilla. Being in bad condition at the time of the ex- 
hibition, it was cleaned, and then were discovered the date 1620 and a monogram in- 
terpreted as the intertwined letters DO V Z; it was hopefully maintained that they 
might be read as Diego de Veläzquez, although he never signed any extant work in this 
manner. Other names were proposed, such as Diego de Zamora or Diego de Vera, but 


no definite conclusion was reached.''” 


Mayer appears to have had the final word when 
he said that the “monogram, and still more the date, which is badly painted, seem to me 
somewhat doubtful”. He inconsistently added, ““Judging from the rather coarse han- 
dling, I should be inclined to consider this picture one of the earliest works of Velaz- 
quez known to us, not later than 1618.’”'” 

A much finer work appears to be the portrait of the Franciscan nun, Jerönima de la 
Fuente, also called Jerönima de la Asunciön. She was sixty-five years of age when she 
left Spain in April 1620 to found a convent of her order at Manila in the Philippine 
Islands. In her Convent of Santa Isabel de los Reyes, Toledo, there was found a portrait 
of her, attributed by the nuns to Luis Tristän. This portrait was exhibited in the Expo- 
sicion franciscana, 1927. When cleaned by a restorer, the signature and date, diego 
Velazgz f. 1620, were discovered.'”' Long inscriptions at top and bottom of the canvas 
give further information with regard to her life. This signature is not as strange as that 
on the portrait of Suärez de Ribera, and Veläzquez has been declared the author of the 
portrait, which was taken from Toledo to the Museo del Prado. In 1931 another ver- 
sion of the work (Fig. 30) came into the possession of Alejandro Fernändez de Araoz, 
Madrid, together with a legal document referring to an original by Veläzquez and a 
copy by Tristän. The author has not seen these portraits, but Sänchez Cantön, who be- 
lieves both works to be by Veläzquez, points out the slight variations in the two por- 
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Fig. 30. JERONIMA DE LA FUENTE ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
2 Madrid. Collection of Don Alejandro Fernändez de Araoz 
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Fig. 31. PORTRAIT OF A MAN BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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traits, which appear at first glance to be much alike except for the crucifix which the nun 
holds in her right hand.'” Whether either portrait can be attributed to the youthful 
Veläzquez is another problem, somewhat complicated by the name of Tristan and the 
lettered scroll which is more typical of him and his associates than of the seventeenth- 
century Veläzquez. The’head of the aged nun should be compared to those of the old 
women in the bodegones by Veläzquez, and when this comparison has been made, it will 
be evident that the latter are modeled in a more painterly manner than is the nun, with 
broader planes and less lineal design, by a man who was more distinguished as a painter 
than as a draftsman. 

The portrait head of a middle-aged man in an unstarched white ruff (Fig. 31) and a 
dark doublet is closely associated with the men in the bodegones, and may therefore be 
dated during Veläzquez’s early period. The same deeply marked lines run from nose to 
jaw, across the forehead and below the eyes. The eyes are shadowed, as is also the left 
side of the face, the ear vigorously modeled. Dark hair grows strongly back from the 
forehead. Everything is overemphasized, the high lights on the right eyelid and below 
the eye, the light and shade on the intricate folds of the ruff. The head seems carved 
from some dark and sturdy wood, and yet there is much that foreshadows the Göngora 
portrait painted by the artist at a later date. 

The year after Veläzquez finished The Adoration of the Magi (1619) he was able to 
employ an apprentice, an indication that things were going well with him. He had a peas- 
ant boy at Sevilla as a model, from whom he made drawings in charcoal heightened 
with white on blue paper.'”” As Pacheco, in speaking of this boy, used the word “appren- 
tice””, he could have been Diego Melgar, who signed a contract with Veläzquez at Se- 
villa in 1620. Melgar was thirteen or fourteen years of age, and the contract was to be 
in effect six years.” The apprentice did not become famous in any way and probably 
served the artist only in some modest capacity, as none of his works is now known. It is 
possible that this Melgar was related to Luis Melgar of whom it was written that he did 
several bodegones, excellent in colour and truth, signed and dated 1609. No informa- 
tion is forthcoming in regard to Luis Melgar’s birthplace, nor are any of his works 
extant. 

Another artist, Juan Esteban of Übeda, signed and dated a bodegon in 1606, now in a 
private collection.'”” That Esteban was painting bodegones before Veläzquez entered the 
shop of Pacheco is interesting, as it contradicts Beruete’s statement that Veläzquez was 
the first in Spain to be inspired by picaresque types.'” Like Alejandro de Loarte, Este- 
ban represented market people with their wares hanging in rows behind them, though 
he painted without the skill’of that artist. Esteban’s types are almost caricatures and 
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Fig. 32. AN OLD WOMAN COOKING EGGS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Richmond, England. The Cook Collection 


have little in common with the dignified Spaniards who people the genre scenes of 
Veläzquez. Nor could the latter have learned from him anything about perspective or 
composition, for his bodegon of 1606 is overcrowded with a fantastic number of objects 
arranged in the most haphazard manner. 

Veläzquez does not seem to have acquired a knowledge of how to paint bodegones 
from the correct and classical Pacheco, although he must have composed some of them 
when still in the latter’s studio. That his teacher was not at ease in treating such subject 
matter, a statement of his own reveals: “I ventured once to please a friend when I was 
at Madrid in 1625 and painted for him a little canvas with two figures from life, flowers 
and fruit, and other amusing trifles, which now belongs to my learned friend Francisco 
de Rioja.” 
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Pacheco admired Veläzquez’s efforts and exclaimed, “Should not bodegones be es- 
teemed? Indeed yes, if they are done as my son-in-law paints them (rising to such heights 
in this field that he leaves no room for any other) and he merits high praise, for with 
these beginnings and the portraits ... . he found the true emulation of nature, inspiring 
the minds of many by his fine example.’ 

Another Sevillian, Herrera the Elder, is said to have had “a strange taste for painting 
bodegoncillos of different kitchen trifles done from nature, with such correctness that 
they fooled one.” Unfortunately, the many pictures of this type which are attributed to 
him are not acceptable as his, and until an authentic one appears, their influence on 


Fig. 33. THE FISH DEALER BY THE SCHOOL OF CARAVAGGIO 
Florence. Galleria Corsini 


the early works of Veläzquez cannot be established. The son of Herrera, called EI 
Rubio, was probably known to Veläzquez; El Rubio did bodegones and little figures in 
the manner of Callot and died at Sevilla while still very young.'” 

There is no way of knowing how long Veläzquez continued to paint kitchen subjects, 
but it is generally assumed that, because scenes of humble people would have been in- 
appropriate from the hand of the King’s painter, he ceased to produce them after he 
became established at court. It is strange, however, that Pacheco said that Veläzquez 
rose to such heights, surpassing all rivals, if he no longer painted bodegones after having 
left Sevilla. His famous Water Carrier of Sevilla was listed in the inventory of 1700 as in 
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Fig. 34. HEAD OF BOY 
DETAIL OF AN OLD WOMAN COOKING EGGS (Fig. 32) 
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Fig. 35. HEAD OF OLD WOMAN 
DETAIL OF AN OLD WOMAN COOKING EGGS (Fig. 32) 
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Fig. 36. EGGS COOKING IN OLLA 
OF AN OLD WOMAN COOKING EGGS (Fig. 32) 
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the Palace of the Buen Retiro, Madrid, and it has been said that the artist brought it to 
court with him. Veläzquez received payment for eighteen pictures in 1634, including 
those of other artists and his own Joseph’s Brothers Presenting His Coat to Jacob, The 
Forge of Vulcan, five flower pieces, four little landscapes, two bodegones, and two royal 
portraits. If these bodegones were by his hand, and they probably were, it would seem 
to prove that he was still painting them after he had arrived at court.'” 

Vincenzio Carducci, whose book was published at Madrid in 1633, disliked bode- 
gones and genre, but as he belonged to the conservative faction, his disapproval does 
not mean that these subjects were unpopular at court. In fact, quite the opposite, as he 
said, “I have seen work done in this way [imitating nature] much praised and paid for 
by powerful men.’”'” 

Bodegones were the perfect expression of the time, for it was the day of the pica- 
resque novel, which had originated in Spain with Lazarillo de Tormes in the middle of 
the sixteenth century and continued to be popular throughout the next. It is significant 
that in the year of Veläzquez’s birth there had been published by a Sevillian, Mateo 
Alemän, one of the most famous contributions to rogue literature, Guzmän de Alfara- 
che, reprinted many times during the artist’s youth. It may be true that the peasant 
scenes of the Le Nains were unfamiliar to the French court at the same period, but, al- 
though the classes were quite as rigidly divided in Spain, genre subjects had interested 
royalty and titled collectors since the days of Charles the Fifth. There is no reason to 
believe that either the King or his ministers scorned to read books which were national 
favourites or to look at pictures which had the lower classes of Spain as their subjects. 

The models of Veläzquez, who might have stepped from the pages of the novels, are 
not crafty picaros but often their victims, the simple people, who went about their daily 
tasks with proud bearing and an air of authority. The tall water carrier of Sevilla, the 
old woman cooking eggs, the other who admonishes a sullen serving girl,'all have the 
same quiet dignity. Only in The Drinkers and in one of the bodegones, Peasants at 
Table, does the spirit appear to be that of the picaresque tale. The ugly, grinning boy in 
the latter work, seated between an old man and a rascally looking young one, might 
have posed for Lazarillo de Tormes, or Pablo de Segovia. There is more drama in this 
subject which tries to tell a story than in any of the others given to Veläzquez, with the 
exception of the rather doubtful Musical Trio. The characters with their odd gestures 
and knowing looks have something sinister about them. Mather noticed a lack of the 
dramatic element in Veläzquez’s genre when he wrote, “Where the Caravaggians rested 
their appeal on sensational human relations... on exceptional and exciting human 
relations, Velasquez dispenses with action altogether, or merely emphasizes the dignity 
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of habitual and routine relations. The few bodegons in which he seeks animation or 
drama—the Musicians, Berlin ; the Old Fruit Woman, Oslo—are the poor bodegons. 
While the Caravaggians stood on the dramatic appeal of some odd event happening in 
the place, Velasquez stands on the worth and interest of the place itself, and of those 
persons who normally frequent it.” 

It is always possible that Antonio Puga painted some of the less excellent genre given 
to Velazquez, because Ceän Bermüdez wrote that he had seen six pictures in the col- 
lection of Silvestre Collar y Castro painted by Puga in 1653. These paintings he de- 
scribed as resembling the early works of Veläzquez done at Sevilla, representing domes- 
tic scenes and other trivialities. Cean Bermüdez’s statement is correct except as regards 
the date, for the artist died in 1648." As works by Puga are extremely rare, and little is 
known of his technique, it would be difficult to attribute definitely to him any paintings 
now given to Veläzquez. A document of October 20th, 1624, is concerned with a Fran- 
cisco Löpez, who gave a power of attorney to Pacheco to collect from Veläzquez thirty 
ducats, which the latter held as the executor of Joana Löpez Suärez, his mother, who 
died at Madrid." Possibly this was the Löpez who painted bodegones.'* Veläzquez’s 
name wasassociated again in 1622 with that of a Francisco Löpez, who may be the same 
man. A document cites Pacheco as having been given a power of attorney by Velazquez 
to collect in his name all that was due him, and names as witnesses this Löpez and Juan 
Velazquez.'” 

An Old Woman Cooking Eggs (Figs. 32, 34-36) is one of Veläzquez’s finest bodegones, 
and Justi and Beruete both have said that it is one of the three lost bodegones which 
1. Although many of the objects in the picture are similar 
to those in the lost work, Palomino did not mention the old woman, the most impor- 
tant figure in the composition, and he wrote of a boy wearing a cap, not hatless and 
carrying a yellow melon as this boy does.'” Already in An Old Woman Cooking Eggs, 
which must be dated between The Adoration of the Magi done in 1619 and the first 
journey of the artist to Madrid in 1622, the consistency of the pigment had become a 
little thinner, although by no means liquid. The chiaroscuro is less heavily accentuated ; 
the shadows, especially those on the flesh tones, are more softly diffused. The tonality 
is warm and mellow; the bronze flesh tones are in harmony with the earthy reds and 
browns of the costumes, the pinkish-yellow of the melon and the burnished gold of the 
copper pan and the brass pestle and mortar. The figure of the boy emerges from a 
shadowy background, and the light from the left falling softly upon the velvety brown 
of his hair casts gray shadows upon his forehead. His costume is brown with gray collar 
and cuffs. He holds the melon in one hand and a glass decanter of red wine in the other, 
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THE WATER CARRIER OF SEVILLA BY VELAZQUEZ 
London. Collection of the Duke of Wellington 
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Fig. 33. HEAD OF BOY 
DETAIL OF THE WATER CARRIER OF SEVILLA (Fig. 37) 
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Fig. 39. HEAD OF WATER CARRIER 
DETAIL OF THE WATER CARRIER OF SEVILLA (Fig. 37) 
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upon which are high lights, not very skillfully painted. More light is directed upon the 
old woman than upon the boy, and her reddish-brown blouse and olive-green skirt are 
strongly painted, the coarse material draped in rounded folds. The wrinkles in her face 
are well defined, but not as deeply cut as were those of the Magi. Her gray hair is visible 
beneath the thin head covering, the gray folds of which are depicted with breadth and 
boldness. The little white collar at her throat is done with heavier pigment and a crisper 
touch. Quick, short brush strokes are clearly to be seen modeling the flesh tones with 
vigour and accentuating the shadows upon her neck. 

Although the still life is painted with full realization of its plastic form, so that the 
weight of the objects and the texture of the materials are felt, the youngartist has had a 
certain amount of difficulty with the perspective, and the dish upon the stove and those 
on the golden-brown table seem to tilt forward too far. A line of red flame blazes forth 
realistically from beneath the red earthenware olla, in which two eggs are cooking. 
Nothing could be rendered with greater veracity than the brown pitcher with dark green 
glaze and the brown and white pitcher decorated in a deep blue design. On the dark wall 
in the background a gray cloth is draped over a woven straw basket; at the right are 
hungtwo lamps. The vigorous modeling and the sculptural quality of the figures, the ex- 
traordinary impression of reality which the scene creates save the subject from the com- 
monplace or the vulgar.'” 

Neither the arrangement of the still life in the immediate foreground, the placing of 
the figures in the middle, nor the shadowy background was unique with Veläzquez: they 
were commonplaces of the Italian school. Motives similar to the woven straw basketand 
the lamps hung on the wall a certain distance apart also appear in The Fish Dealer 
(Fig. 33) by a follower of Caravaggio, giving somewhat the same effect because of its 
oblong composition, half-length figure, and lighting from the left. | 

Another of Veläzquez’s genre scenes is The Water Carrier of Sevilla (Figs. 37-39), the 
subject of which is a man known as EI Corzo, probably a familiar figure in the streets 
of the artist’s native city. Clad in his brown coat which falls at the front in a long tubu- 
lar fold, he has a certain monumental dignity as he serves water to two youths. Although 
the composition is more carefully planned, the three figures rising in a pyramid, this 
picture could not have. been painted much later than An Old Woman Cooking Eggs, 
because Veläzquez was still experimenting with problems of chiaroscuro. He has placed 
the boy, clad in dark brown, at the left in the same position as the boy in the latter 
work, with the light falling even more sharply across his face and white collar. The light 
from the left shines directly upon the bronzed face of the water carrier with its deeply 
incised brown wrinkles, as it did upon that of the old woman. Here a white sleeve is the 
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high point as was the gray headdress in that picture. The third figure introduced into 
the shadowy background is little more than two dark eyes peering over the edge of a 
gray pottery cup. The still-life motive is again placed in the immediate foreground 
and is given volume by the strong play of light and shadow. On the brown table is a 
greenish-gray pottery jar. Verging on the illusionistic is the large gray pottery jar with 
splashes of rosy colour, down the sides of which trickle drops of water. Less success- 
fully handled are the white high lights on the goblet of water held by the old man. The 
paint is still thick and leathery, especially in the modeling of the head of the water car- 
rier, and there are pentimenti on his collar, his left sleeve, and his fingers.'” 

The Water Carrier of Sevilla was described by Palomino, and with it another scene 
which is generally identified as The Meal (Fig. 40), although the bread which he said was 
on the table is missing. Beruete mentioned that in the latter canvas the faces of the two 
men, owing to restorations, have lost their original vivacity. There is also some doubt 
as to whether the background has been repainted.'” An orange, placed as a stopper for 
a large brown jar, is a warm and glowing note amid rich browns and olive greens. The 
light, coming as usual from the left, falls upon the pile of white plates and the face of 
the man at the right, who, clad in a yellow ochre jerkin, drinks from a small cup. The 
other man, dressed in dark brown, is somewhat in shadow, the gray rumpled cloth on 
the bench hiding most of his body as he crouches low across from his companion. The still 
life of the objects on the brown table— green and brown jug, bronze mortar and pestle, 
and pile of white plates resting on an inverted cup--are not arranged with quite as 
much skill as was usual with the artist. There is here somewhat the set air of a studio 
piece. The paint is consistently heavy, but smoothly and broadly handled, and with little 
impasto noticeable save in placing the high lights. Earthy colours and an almost mono- 
chrome tonality continued to interest Veläzquez in all these early works, and it must be 
confessed that Meier-Graefe’s cruel words, “Velasquez stops where El Greco begins, 
namely in the foreground”, are applicable to several of these youthful creations, ifnot to 
his later works." But this fault cannot be considered peculiar to the painter, as empha- 
sis on a strong foreground was characteristic of early baroque. 

A lost bodegon is described by Palomino after his mention of The Meal. “Like this is 
another work of a poorly dressed boy, with a cap on his head, counting money on a 
table and with his left hand adding it up on his fingers with special care; and behind 
him a dog which watches some dentex and other fish like sardines which are on the ta- 
ble; also upon it are Roman lettuce (called at Madrid cogollos) and an open-mouthed 
cauldron;; at the left side is a support made of two boards, and on the first of these are 
some herring, a loaf of Sevillian bread on a white cloth; on the second are two white 
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earthenware plates and a little earthenware wine cruet with green glaze and on this 
picture he placed his name, although the work was already worn and effaced by time.’ 
It is unfortunate that this picture no longer exists, as it would have shown in what form 
Veläzquez signed his name at this early period, thus helping to decide the authenticity 
of the signatures on the two early portraits assigned to him. There is a slight possibility 
that Cumberland was referring to this lost work when he said that there was also, by 
Veläzquez, “A Boy, full-length, with a dog”.'“ 

Very similar to The Meal is The Kitchen Maid (Figs. 41, 43), also given to the early 
Sevillian period of the artist. As in the former work, Veläzquez was interested in prob- 
lems of foreshortening, and the girl bends low over the table as does one of the youths 
in The Meal. Beruete y Moret, who believed the two worksto bg closely related, wrote, 
“The arrangement is the same in both pictures, the brushwork is the same, the colour 
is similar, the creative imagination is identical, and even the proportions are nearly 
equal. Andasto the technique, itis absolutely thesame ;the touch is the same, the colours 
are the same, there is the same simplicity in grouping the figures and the objects, and an 
absolute correspondence in the effects.’”'* 

The serving girl is clad in a gray-green blouse and dull red skirt. Her flesh tones are 
very dark in striking contrast to her white cap. The artist was again using a strong 
chiaroscuro so that half of her face is seen in deep shadow. Above her right arm and 
shoulder are pentimenti. The girl holds a gray pitcher decorated with a green design. 
Upon the table are placed various objects including a pile of blue and white plates bal- 
anced upon a blue cup. The artist has been especially interested in producing a study in 
brown and olive-green tones, using his red priming to heighten the warm effect. The 
planes of the gray-green wall and the brown, cast shadows at the right are not entirely 
satisfactory, but in such defects alone is the artist’s youth apparent. The gray woven 
basket and the draped cloth recall similar motives in An Old Woman Cooking Eggs. 

When The Kitchen Maid was cleaned in 1933 it showed in the background an opening 
in the wall, through which are seen Christ and His disciples at Emmaus, seated around 
a table. They are clad in brown and greenish-gray garments. Because the attitudes of 
the figures are undramatic and the composition in no way baroque,'* this theme does 
not resemble that in a painting on the same a attributed to Veläzquez, in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

A bodegon by Veläzquez is misleadingly known as Christ in the House of Martha and 
Mary (Figs. 42, 44-47) from the subject of the framed picture hanging on the wall. The 
bodegön depicts a kitchen where an old woman, clad in dark brownish-green dress and 
a gray headkerchief, directs a serving maid who is busy with mortar and pestle. The 
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Fig. 42. CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF MARTHA AND MARY BY VELAZQUEZ 
London. The National Gallery 


sullen girl wears a gray skirt and a yellow blouse and a white cap on her dark hair. On 
the table in the immediate foreground are silvery fish on a blue plate, eggs, garlic, a 
red pepper, and a partially glazed brown pitcher. The beautiful arrangement of these 
objects will bear comparison with those of the Dutch school. The small framed picture 
on the wall, Christ in the House of Martha and Mary, adds a brighter note of colour 
than was usual in the bodegones. The pink tunic and blue mantle of Christ, Mary 
Magdalene’s rose and yellow costume, and Martha’s green skirt and lavender overdress 
are depicted with the minuteness of a Dutch painter. Noteworthy for the simplicity and 
the restraint of its presentation, it recalls the scene just described in The Kitchen Maid 
and again emphasizes the fact that Veläzquez did not treat religious subjects dramati- 
cally or emotionally at this period.'* The condition of the picture is such that it is difhi- 
cult to judge fairly of its merits; the old woman’s face is marred by repainting, and 
the impasto is unpleasantly heavy, especially on the right sleeve of the maid’s dress. A 
comparison of the dense shadow on the face of the older woman with that on the 
woman’s neck and chin in An Old Woman Cooking Eggs shows the more expert treat- 
ment of the latter figure. 

A work given to Veläzquez, Peasants at Table (Figs. 48-50), does not reveal him as the 
craftsman that he proved himself to bein The Water Carrier of Sevilla and other works. 
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Fig. 43. CHRIST AND HIS DISCIPLES AT EMMAUS 
DETAIL OF THE KITCHEN MAID (Fig. 41) 


According to Beruete the heads and hands have been repainted and so have lost their 
original vigour.'” The author has not seen this picture, but a study of detailed photo- 
graphs suggests that it is not among the artist’s best inspirations and that the types 
are commonplace. 

Mayer often referred, in connection with Veläzquez, to the works of the sixteenth- 
century painter of genre, Pieter Aertsen. It is true that he depicted market and kitchen 
scenes with a casually introduced religious subject in the background, although not in 
the form of a picture on the wall. Veläzquez’s restrained rendering of such subjects has 
little in common with the confusion and lively movement of those by Aertsen. The 
latter’s figures, barricaded behind piles of dead game or heaps of vegetables, are often 
seen in a landscape background, whereas those of Veläzquez have no aerial perspective 
behind them.“ 

There is in existence only one genre scene, attributed to Veläzquez, which has a spa- 
cious landscape as a background. This work is The Vintager (Fig. 51) in which a slyly 
smiling youth, holding a bunch of grapes, stands well to the fore with brown hills and a 
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Fig. 44. CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF MARTHA AND MARY 
DETAIL OF Fig. 42 


winding blue river behind him, and in the distance a gray sky streaked with yellow light. 
The face, with scarlet lower lip and dark flesh tones lighted by crude yellow high lights, 
is not characteristic of the artist’s work.'” The handling is dry and hard as in many of 
Veläzquez’s early works, but the draftsmanship is inferior to his, especially in such 
things as the modeling of the boy’s head and the play of light and shadow over the face 
and the hair. The picture also lacks certain other well-defined characteristics of the art- 
ist’s Sevillian period, for example, the folds of the boy’s brown jerkin and reddish- 
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Fig. 45. STILL LIFE 
DETAIL OF CHRIST IN THE HOUSE ,OF MARTHA AND MARY (Fig. 42) 


brown breeches are soft and broken where they should be broad and rounded as in the 
bodegones. The basket of purple and yellow grapes so meticulously handled lacks actu- 
ality when compared with his other still-life subjects. 

Because Veläzquez is said to have had a model who laughed at his command, many 
paintings have been attributed to him on no other basis than that they represented 
boys with fixed smiles. The Vintager is far better than most of these, but there is about 
it a spirit more common in Italian genre than in Spanish, a light-hearted gayety quite 
foreign to the solemn dignity of persons depicted in the other bodegones or even to the 
somewhat sinister rascality of the smiling types in The Drinkers. 

More a genre scene than a bodegon is The Musical Trio (Fig. 52) which Beruete ac- 
cepted asa Veläzquez and which the author has not seen. Beruete wrote that the head of 
the man at the right, “vigorously and splendidly painted, is the best part of the picture”.'” 
Elements in this work recall the School of Antwerp and such scenes as Frans Snyders’ 
The Monkey and the Gander (San Francisco. California Palace of the Legion of Honor). 
The men are not similar in type in the two works, but the grinning, mischievous boys, 
their dark hair fitting the head closely like a cap, are almost identical. Each boy is ac- 
companied by a monkey, an animal rarely used in Spanish genre. Mayer acknowl- 
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edged that the types in the picture given to Veläzquez are not seen again in the master’s 
works and that the room differs from others used by him during this period. Old 
Woman Accompanied by a Boy Selling Fruit (Oslo. Nasjonalgalleriet) Mayer consid- 
ered acopy ofa lost original and wrote that the boy in it was like the one in The Musical 
Trio. However, the Oslo picture is no longer thought to be by the hand of Veläzquez. 
Another writer says that The Musical Trio “is not an altogether enjoyable picture. It is 
hard in drawing and the coloration not at all that the magic name of Velazquez ordi- 
narily leads one to expect.’””' 

The bodegones of Veläzquez reveal that already the skillful hand was following the 
observant eye, and if at times realism is overemphasized and nature too closely followed, 
it must be conceded that the final result was The Maids of Honour. The artist was con- 
cerned in the early works with form and chiaroscuro rather than colour. His sense of 
tonal harmonies was already well developed, but he had not as yet added to his palette 
even one of those notes which were later to rise in a crescendo of brilliant colour. In the 
next years may be observed the slow progress which he made from an earthy, almost 
monochrome palette to one of great brilliance, and the barely perceptible sloughing 
away of the paint until the canvas grain emerged beneath his swiftly moving brush. The 
influence of Pacheco lingered on in the opaque shadows and the clearly defined sil- 
houette. 

When Veläzquez decided to go to Madrid, he was only twenty-three years old. His 
journey was described by Pacheco:: ‘“Desirous of seeing the Escorial, he left Sevilla for 
Madrid in the month of April in the year 1622. He was well received by the two brothers 
Don Luis and Don Melchior del Alcäzar, and especially by Don Juan de Fonseca, 
royal chaplain to His Majesty (an admirer of his painting); he made at my desire a 
portrait of Don Luis de Göngora, which was very celebrated at Madrid, and at that 
time there was no opportunity to paint portraits of the King and Queen, although he 
tried to do so.””'” Fonseca was also a Sevillian and an amateur painter of portraits; 
the Alcäzar brothers may have been descendants of two famous Sevillian literary men 
who had died earlier in the seventeenth century. 

It would appear then that Veläzquez left for Madrid with the very natural desire to 

- see the eighth wonder of the world, the Escorial, and as an art student to become more 
familiar with the magnificent collection of paintings housed there, which Pacheco, who 
had visited the monastery in 1611, must have described to him. These facts, as well as 
his youth, would deny the suggestion that he went to Madrid seeking a court appoint- 
ment. Although the trip has been described as a failure, it did much to increase Veläz- 
quez’s knowledge of painting and to improve his technique. What pictures in the vast 
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Fig. 46. HEAD OF OLD WOMAN 
DETAIL OF CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF MARTHA AND MARY (Fig. 42) 
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Fig. 47. HEAD OF SERVING MAID 
DETAIL OF CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF MARTHA AND MARY (Fig. 42) 
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Fig. 48. PEASANTS AT TABLE BY VELAZQUEZ 
Leningrad. Ermitazh 
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monastery of the Escorial appealed to the young painter it would be difficult to decide. 
If he made copies at that time, there is no record of them, but if he was seeking pictures 
to copy, it is possible that the Venetians would have been his choice then, as they were 
later. Many works by Titian such as The Entombment, The Gloria, Via Crucis, and The 
Allegory of Lepanto had come to the Escorial in the sixteenth century. Veläzquez may 
have visited the Royal Palace called the Alcäzar at Madrid and may have seen there the 
portraits by Titian and other famous works. Knowing such men as Fonseca, the royal 
chaplain, he must have had admittance to the palaces of the nobility, those of Monte- 
rey, Leganes, and others, where were housed innumerable art objects. If he had been 
interested in El Greco at this time, he could have visited the Colegio, known popularly 
as that of Dona Maria de Aragön, and could have seen the canvases brought there from 
Toledo by cart in 1600. These included The Baptism, The Resurrection, and The Cruci- 
fixion (Madrid. Museo del Prado), and probably The Annunciation (Villanueva y Geltrü. 
Biblioteca-Museo Balaguer).'* 

Two artistic factions existed at Madrid when Veläzquez went there in 1622, one in 
favour of Caravaggio and one violently opposed to him. Among the opponents were in- 
cluded those men who adhered to Florentine traditions: Eugenio Cax6s, and the two 
Carducci, Bartolome and Vincenzio. The latter, writing of Caravaggio in his Dialogos 
de la pintvra, exclaimed, “and so this anti-Michelangelo with his affectation and imita- 
tion of outward things, his admirable manner and vehemence has persuaded a great 
number of all sorts of people that this is good painting, and his style and doctrine, the 
truth.” Veläzquez was certainly among the group scorned by Carducci, the court 
painter, who abhorred genre and bodegones and looked to the past rather than to the 
future. Carducei called Caravaggio a monster of talent and ingenuity, but he added 
that he worked without rules or study and only by the force of his genius.'”* Of the other 
faction was, strangely enough, the conservative court painter of hard, dry portraits, 
Bartolome Gonzälez, who at the late date of 1621 painted a work which proclaimed 
him as an ardent, if retarded, admirer of Caravaggio. This was the signed Saint John 
the Baptist, now at Budapest, surprising both for the strong handling of the chiaroscuro 
and the bold treatment of the nude figure. 

Also at Madrid before 1621 was the Milanese Juan Bautista Mayno, having been ap- 
pointed drawing master to Philip the Fourth when the latter was still a prince. His 
works at Toledo, before his arrival at court, prove that he had been closely connected 
with the Caravaggio circle, possibly at Rome, and that he was one of the leading ex- 
ponents of realism. That Mayno influenced his royal pupil to look with favour on the 
new art tastes of his day seems more than probable. This may partially explain King 
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Fig. 49. HEAD OF BOY 
DETAIL OF PEASANTS AT TABLE (Fig. 48) 
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Fig. 50. HEAD OF YOUTH 
DETAIL OF PEASANTS AT TABLE (Fig. 48) 
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Fig. 51. THE VINTAGER ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Havana. Collection of Don Oscar B. Cintas 


Philip’s ready approval of the young painter from Sevilla, whose realistic works could 
hardly have met with enthusiasm from the older artists then in power. 

As has been said, the one portrait which Veläzquez is known to have painted at court 
was that of the renowned poet, Luis de Göngora y Argote, done at Pacheco’s com- 
mand. Of the many examples, that in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (Fig. 53) is con- 
sidered the original, and a comparison of it with the portraits in Pacheco’s Libro de re- 
tratos makes it certain that Veläzquez had the book in mind when he painted the por- 
trait. Contributing to this theory is the fact that an X-ray shadowgraph reveals a large 
laurel wreath placed directly behind the head of Göngora. In the Libro there are no less 
than eight portraits, the subjects of which wear laurel wreaths. As many of the portraits 
chosen for the book are now lost, there is no way of knowing whether or not Pacheco 
ever copied the portrait by Veläzquez. But if he had copied it in red and black pencil in 
his dry and precise style, it would have been difficult to distinguish from others in 
the series. When such strong portraits in Pacheco’s book as that of Francisco de Ba- 
llesteros (Fig. 12) are considered, then it is clear that the master could have taught his 
pupil many things. In both portraits there is a similarity in the impressive treatment of 
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Fig. 52. THE MUSICAL TRIO ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Berlin. Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum 


the deep-set eyes, in the careful structure of the ear, done almost as if by formula, and 
in the emphasis on the furrowed lines from nose to jaw. The contour of the head in the 
Göngora portrait still has the hard edges, and the brush strokes outline it and the cos- 
tume in a manner characteristic of the artist. Veläzquez has portrayed with penetrating 
insight the poet, Göngora, as clad in black cassock and narrow white collar. His black 
hair is tinged with gray, and his mustache is gray. The emphasis is placed upon the well- 
modeled, bony structure of the high forehead and the dark, piercing eyes beneath red- 
dish lids. The manner of breaking up the planes of the face, of brushing in the eyebrows 
with broad strokes, will be found again in a portrait of Olivares (Fig. 61) painted a 
few years later. The flesh tones, smooth in texture, are applied with almost invisible 
strokes against the gray-green background. Although the paint is fluid, it is not as yet 
so thin that the grain of the canvas shows through, nor is it as heavy as it was in The 
Adoration of the Magi and some of the bodegones.'”” As Göngora’s portrait was painted 
for Pacheco, Veläzquez must have taken it back to Sevilla with him, but probably not 
before it had been seen at Madrid by artist and courtier. This portrait, fine as it is, 
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Fig. 53. LUIS DE GONGORA Y ARGOTE (DETAIL) BY VELAZQUEZ 
Boston. Museum of Fine Arts 
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Fig. 54. PORTRAIT OF A MAN (DETAIL) ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Detroit. The Detroit Institute‘of Arts 
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resembles nothing so much as a donor painted by a Flemish or Spanish artist for a 
Sevillian retablo of the sixteenth century, and it seems amazing that it attracted so much 
attention at Madrid where the Venetian school was held in high esteem. | 

Dated from this time is the Portrait of a Man (Fig. 54), attributed to Veläzquez, of 
which Collins Baker writes, “The Detroit Hunchback is almost sinister in its arresting 
character, and still contains its substance of thorough research of modelling and subtle 
contour. There can, I think, be little doubt that it is by the hand that painted the Gon- 
gora, or that, unless an altogether unknown master comes to light, that hand was Ve- 
lazquez’. But here again, deplorably, what evidence the Detroit portrait might have 
yielded, as regards the transition stage of Velazquez’ early technique, is partially 
eclipsed by a film of restoration, to which also must be charged such obvious defects 
as the modelling of the man’s right eye, the rather wiry outline of the jowl, and the thin, 
sleek texture of the paint.’”'” 

Nevertheless, some difficulty will be experienced in accepting this portrait as by the 
artist who painted the Göngora, for Veläzquez’s individual method of constructing a 
portrait head is not evident here. Dr. Valentiner’s statement that “we already find the 
fluid and easy manner of Velasquez’s later style’”” is especially disconcerting with re- 
gard to a portrait which cannot be dated later than 1625. The fact that the canvas grain 
is visible in many places in the portrait seems due more to abrasions than to the artist’s 
change of style, which did not take place until after his first Italian journey. Veläzquez 
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was using at the time the portrait is thought to have been painted a heavy priming of 
red or gray and was drawing the contours of his subjects with his brush, the strokes of 
which are often clearly visible. His portraits were built up solidly, plane by plane, and 
not brushed in lightly with liquid paint, as this one at Detroit seems to have been. Nor 
are the outlines as sharp as they are in other works of this period, but soft and blurred, 
which may have suggested the early attribution of this work to Murillo. In colouration 
the picture approaches that of the Göngora; here are the same honey-coloured flesh 
tones, although more reddish. But the hazel eyes are dull and lacking in expression, the 
black hair is so thinly painted as to be transparent, and the whole characterization is 
weak and unconvincing in comparison with that of the other portrait. The gray-green 
background seems to have suffered restoration. Ä 

The question comes to mind as to whether or not the all-enveloping cloak is a later 
addition, because it is difficult to accept the statement that it is “executed in a few, light, 
masterly strokes”. The black cloak is thrown over the left shoulder, the facing shows, 
but the many folds which should appear there are missing and those in front are shal- 
low, as a comparison with the drapery covering the tall figure at the right in The Drink- 
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Fig. 55. THE VIRGIN BESTOWING THE CHASUBLE UPON SAINT ILDEPHONSUS 
BY VELAZQUEZ 
Sevilla. Archiepiscopal Palace 
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Fig. 56. PHILIP THE FOURTH ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
New York. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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ers will prove. Mayer, who discovered the work in 1929, considered it a fragment of a 
full-length portrait, but it is hard to conceive how this cloak, falling in frontal folds 
across the figure, could have given, in a full-length portrait, anything but a clumsy and 
awkward appearance.' The cloaks in Veläzquez’s other portraits reveal the use the 
artist made of such garments to enhance the elegance and distinction of the model’s 
stance. | 

How long Velazquez remained at Madrid is not known, but he had been in Sevilla 
for many months before he was summoned to return. What he painted in his native 
city, after his journey to Madrid and before his final leave-taking, is a matter of con- 
jecture. Mayer thought that The Virgin Bestowing the Chasuble upon Saint Ildephonsus 
(Fig. 55) came within this period, and if his date for it, about 1623, be accepted, then 
Velazquez would by that time have seen the works of EI Greco and the Venetians at 
Madrid, an explanation of certain elements in the picture already noted by other writ- 
ers. These consist, for the most part, in Tintoretto-like cloud shapes, such as the trans- 
parent, rounded cloud which partially veils the figures of the women in contemporary 
costume at the extreme right. But it is well to recall that Veläzquez could have seen such 
clouds at Sevilla in the pictures of the Venetian-inspired Roelas, who delighted in vi- 
sions such as this. One difficulty in accepting Mayer’s date is that four years earlier 
Veläzquez had completed The Adoration of the Magi, a work which proclaimed him a 
far more accomplished artist than was the author of this awkward composition. 

Meier-Graefe wrote, “If the /ldefonso . . . is really, as Beruete thinks, by Velasquez 
—and his supposition seems very probable—it would appear to be the first serious 
point of contact which Velasquez tried to establish with EI Greco. It is a painful docu- 
ment and one cannot fail to be touched by it. This failure of a picture in which every 
stroke betrays a pathetic longing, reveals nobler traits in Velasquez than many a fin- 
ished work. The narrow head which consists only of bones looks as if it had been 
squeezed out, squeezed out by tremendous energy. Velasquez wanted to attain to a cer- 
tain form and thought that the originality of his predecessor depended upon the type of 
men whom he had represented. The drapery of the miraculous cloak is as tortured as 
possible and the angels above it do not belong to it. The colour has almost been left out. 
It would appear that the picture had often been repainted and probably by alien hands. 
The dark red mantle has been made smeary. The dress of the Virgin is an equally in- 
determinate grey-blue. There are traces of an attempt to connect the grey-blue with the 
colour in the clouds. The nobly coloured faces of the angels might be very picturesque. 
They are set against a dirty yellow golden background ... . The brilliant colourist could 
be so ‘uncoloured,’ the skilful composer could be so awkward.’”'” 
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Fig. 57. HEAD 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH (Fig. 56) 
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Fig. 58. LEFT HAND 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH (Fig. 56) 
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The author has not seen this work, but according to Beruete, it has been entirely re- 
painted save the head of Saint Ildephonsus and that of one of the saintly women. Even 
though repainted, it is hard to imagine that the facial type of the Virgin was ever that 
which Veläzquez employed.'” The subject combines the real and the visionary in a 
rather unsatisfactory manner, and if Veläzquez was experimenting, he was evidently 
not pleased with the results, for he failed to do another in the same style. This legend of 
Ildephonsus and the Virgin, so popular in Spanish art, never composed well and the 
saint is apt to be seen cowering awkwardly beneath the chasuble which the Virgin holds 
above him like a tent. Roelas and Orrente, in treating the subject, encountered the same 
difficulties as did the author of this painting. 

Veläzquez was called to Madrid by Juan de Fonseca in the spring of 1623, by order 
ofthe Count-Duke of Olivares, himself a Sevillian and a great patron of the arts." The 
Count-Duke was often at Sevilla, and Pacheco had painted a portrait of him there in 
1610, when his subject was twenty-three years old. He probably knew the Count-Duke 
well enough to show him Veläzquez’s The Adoration of the Magi, completed in 1619, 
and if so, Olivares may have known the work of the young artist before Veläzquez went 
to court.'” 

Upon his arrival at the capital, Veläzquez, who was accompanied by Pacheco, was 
lodged in the house of Fonseca ; while there he painted the latter’s portrait, which has 
unfortunately been lost. As soon as the portrait was completed, it was taken to the 
Alcazar by a son of the Count of Pefaranda, chamberlain to the Infante Fernando, and 
there seen by the King and his courtiers. Veläzquez was first asked to paint one of the 
Infantes, but later it was decided that he should wait until the King himself could find 
time to pose.'° On July seventh Veläzquez was bondsman for Pacheco, who was to do 
a retablo of The Immaculate Conception for the Church of San Lorenzo, Sevilla. This 
document was signed by Veläzquez on July 7th, 1623, as a resident of the parish district 
of San Miguel, Sevilla, which would seem to prove that he was not yet permanently 
established at Madrid.'* 

Pacheco stated that Veläzquez painted the King’s portrait on August 30th, 1623, and 
that it pleased His Majesty, the Infantes, and the Count-Duke, who said no one until 
then had really painted the King. Pacheco added of his son-in-law, “At the time of the 
trip he also made (Hizo täbie de camino) a sketch, or preliminary study, of the Prince of 
Wales who paid him one hundred escudos.’”° The significant words here are “at the 
time of the trip”, for they suggest that the sketch was made during the brief journey of 
Philip and Prince Charles to the Escorial on September ninth of this year. 

There could have been no other royal trip of importance between August thirtieth 
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and September ninth, for on the second of the month the English King had sent for the 
Prince to return home, and the following days were spent in ceremonious visits of fare- 
well at Madrid, all recorded in contemporary accounts. One of these writers describes 
the journey to the Escorial. ‘“On the ninth day of September His Majesty, our Lord the 
King, and His Highness, the Prince of Wales, rose so early that they set out from this 
city before day and made an end of the day’s march at the Escorial, where they passed 
thatnight quartered in thepalace. The followingmorningthey devoted totheexamination 
of that building ..... Afterwards they went to see La Fresnada [sic] and to Castanar ... 
returning at night to the palace.””'“ Another contemporary account mentions that the 
royal party was accompanied to the Escorial by “all the Court, and euery ones Family”, 
so that it would not be surprising if Veläzquez was of this company.'” The next day the 
King and the Prince bade each other farewell, the former returning to Madrid, and 
Prince Charles beginning his journey back to England. 

It is possible that the sketch, for which Charles himself paid, was intended as a gift 
for the King. It may also be, although it is nowhere recorded, that the portrait of the 
latter painted on August thirtieth was destined to be included among the “paintings 
and gifts above forty thousand ducats additional” which Philip gave to his distinguished 
but now unwelcome guest." 

The “also” in Pacheco’s statement “at the time of the trip he also made” could be 
interpreted to include the portrait of the King, which he had just discussed as having 
been done on August thirtieth. Philip may have appeared clad in black in this lost por- 
trait because a contemporary wrote “his Maiestie went for the Prince in publike, wear- 

ing a blacke sute, and Jewals, for the sorrow of the Princes departure”.'® At a much 
later date the artist painted a representation of the King in three days, when they were 
both on the journey to Fraga. 

Philip was pleased with the protege of the Count-Duke, in spite of the fact that the 
artist had as yet painted but one portrait of him. In the autumn Veläzquez was com- 
manded to transfer his household to Madrid, and on October 6th, 1623, he was re- 
ceived into the King’s service at the salary of twenty ducats a month. Documents of 
October twenty-eighth and thirtieth state that he was also to be paid for each work com- 
pleted.'” 

The suggestion has been made that it would have been impossible for Veläzquez to 
have had assistants at Madrid as early as this, and it is true that Juan de Pareja did not 
become his helper until very much later. However, Veläzquez’s apprentice at Sevilla, 
Diego Melgar would have been of an age to assist his master.'”' As no extant works of 
his are known, one cannot decide how good a painter he had become after four years 
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Fig. 59. COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Formerly in the collection of Lord Cowdray 
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with Veläzquez. The statement of Zurbarän that Veläzquez “never was known to own 
a shop or a show place like other painters’’ does not mean that he was without assistants 
or pupils.'” 

The next portraits to be considered are the three known as the Villahermosa por- 
traits cited in a receipt of December 4th, 1624, signed by Veläzquez. He received eight 
hundred reales on account for “three portraits ofthe King, and the Count of Olivares, and 
that of Sr. Garciperes”.'”® The money was paid to the artist by Antonia de Ipefarrieta, 
widow of Garcia Perez de Araciel, so that either she or her husband ordered them from 
Veläzquez. This payment on account could mean that all the portraits were not finished 
until the early months of 1625. Garcia Perez de Araciel was alive in March 1624, having 
gone to Sevilla as secretary with the King and Olivares.'’”* Not long before his death 
in this year he was made president of the Real Consejo de Aragön. 

The portrait of Dona Antonia’s husband no longer exists, and the other two portraits 
are not easily identifiable. Because the portrait of Philip the Fourth (Figs. 56-58) in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art came from descendants of Antonia de Ipeäarrieta, 
it has been agreed upon as the work cited in the receipt of 1624. The question arises as 
to whether or not this work is an old and excellent copy, replacing a lost portrait done 
from life. No one but Veläzquez could have conceived the original, because of its close 
relationship to other portraits of his early Madrid period. The portrait of Garcia Perez 
did not remain in the possession of the family, so that it should not cause surprise if, 
during several hundred years, the portrait of the King also vanished, having been re- 
placed by a copy. 

The King, in the portrait under consideration, is dressed in black with gray collar 
and cuffs; he wears no ornament save a heavy gold chain and the badge of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece suspended from a black ribbon. The tonality, except for the rich 
colour notes of the red and gold tablecloth, is very sombre. Philip’s flesh tones are rose 
and ivory, the full lips scarlet, the eyebrows brushed in with broad strokes; the golden 
hair is burnished with high lights. The hands are thinly painted and modeled without 
variety in the brushing. The head, always for Veläzquez the most important part of the 
picture, is disappointingly weak and lacks the vigorous handling of such portraits as 
the Count-Duke of Olivares in the Hispanic Society and the Infante Carlos in the 
Museo del Prado.'”” | 

The statement that this portrait of Philip the Fourth was copied from the lost por- 
trait of 1623, cited by Pacheco, was made by Beruete in 1906 in a letter to Melida. He 
wrote in the English edition of his Velazquez of a good copy at Boston, “In my opinion, 
and in that of the majority of Spanish critics, this portrait is an old copy of an original 
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Fig. 60. HEAD 
DETAIL OF COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES (Fig. 59) 
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Fig. 61. HEAD 
DETAIL OF COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES (Frontispiece) 
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by Velazquez, identical as it is in lines and composition with another more important 
painting in the Palace of Villahermosa, in Madrid [now at The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art] which evidently was not taken from nature, because’it lacks that firmness of 
execution which Velazquez always displayed when working from the living model.” He 
added that the Olivares portrait from the Villahermosa Palace bore the same defects as 
that of the King. “In my opinion both come from Velazquez’s studio,” Beruete wrote, 
omitting the pictures from the list of authentic works at the end of his book. Beruete 


Fig. 62. COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES, GRISAILLE BY PETER PAUL RUBENS | 
Brussels. Musees Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique 


in 1911 modified his opinion and wrote a letter in which he stated that the works were 
by Veläzquez, probably after other portraits.'” | 

The companion portrait mentioned in the receipt of 1624 has long been thought tobe 
that of Olivares formerly in the Cowdray Collection (Figs. 59-60), its provenance being 
identical with that of the portrait of the King. Here is, however, an entirely different 
and much more complicated problem. It is hard to believe that the Cowdray picture 
is an original composition by Veläzquez, unless he was temporarily influenced by Flem- 
ish art, as does not appear to have been the case. The Count-Duke is depicted without 


subtle compliment and with a bombast more typical of the Flemish painters than of the 
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reserved and courtly Veläzquez. The large, awkward body clad in black is ostentatiously 
hung with the symbols of his high offices, the golden key, the spurs, and the chain. It is 
interesting that, according to Dr. Maranön, the proportions of Olivares’ figure in this 
painting are not correct, the small head and the immense body being exactly the reverse 
of his true morphology, Known from his suit of armour preserved in the Liria Palace, 
Madtrid.'”’ 

Embroidered on the black doublet of the Count-Duke is thered cross of the Order of 


Fig. 63. COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES, ENGRAVING BY PAULUS PONTIUS 
New York. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Calatrava. An ample black cloak is draped over one shoulder, a cloak which has a pen- 
timento showing the outline to have extended still farther to the right. The treatment 
of his right sleeve, with its many intricate folds, does not seem very characteristic of the 
artist, nor is the portion where neck and golilla meet entirely satisfactory. Olivares’ 
great hand rests upon a table covered with a red cloth edged with gold braid. Here is 
placed his black, plumed hat. A strong light falls across his face, leaving the left side in 
deep shadow. His lips are scarlet beneath a brown mustache, and a brown wig fits closely 
above a high forehead.'” 

Beruete wrote, “The portrait of the Count-Duke does not seem to have been con- 
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ceived by Veläzquez, it is theatrical and affected, quite the opposite of the severe sim- 
plicity, characteristic of portraits by the master. The head is more feebly executed than 
that of the King; the left hand is somewhat restored, but in the right hand and in the 
spurs, which he wears fastened to the chain which crosses his chest, I see the brush of 
Veläzquez, and this makes me believe that the remainder of the portrait, although this 
is not very clear, was also painted by him, copying another which would explain the 
faults observed in it.” 

That an artist of Flemish descent, a pupil of van Veen, master of Rubens, was then in 
Spain has recently been pointed out by Cavestany. This artist, Felipe Diriksen, born at 
El Escorial in 1590, held an appointment at Madrid in 1620 as painter to the King. He 
executed portraits in northern Spain, and it is especially signifisant that he appraised 
the paintings in the collection of Antonia de Ipenarrieta in 1637, thus establishing a close 
connection with that family. Whether a painter such as Diriksen could have conceived 
this portrait of Olivares is still in question.'” 

The portrait of Olivares in the collection of The Hispanic Society of America (A104; 
frontispiece, figs. 61, 64-65) is also strong evidence against the assumption that the repre- 
sentation of the Count-Duke formerly in the Cowdray Collection is an original by Ve- 
lazquez, or even a version of a lost original, as Mayer suggested.'“ The latter painting 
lacks the elegance of silhouette, the directness and simplicity of handling seen in the 
New York portrait. Even the shape of the face is different in the two paintings. The re- 
cent discovery of the date 1625 on the portrait in the Hispanic Society'” makes possible 


Fig. 64. DATE, DETAIL OF COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES (Frontispiece) 
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Fig. 65. LEFT HAND 
DETAIL OF COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES (Frontispiece) 
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Fig. 66. INFANTE CARLOS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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the suggestion that this might be the one cited in the Villahermosa receipt of December 
4th, 1624, payment on account indicating that the picture may not have been finished 
until 1625. The difficulty is that the early history of the Hispanic Society’s picture is 
unknown, whereas the other portrait came from the Ipenarrieta family. Since neither 
of the other two portraits mentioned in the receipt remained in the palace for which 
it was painted, the provenance is not conclusive evidence. 

The portrait in the Society’s collection shows Olivares to great advantage, clad in a 
costume of dark green and wearing a gold ribbon, a key, and a chain, and the green 
cross of the Order of Alcäntara. Against the brownish-green background, the deep red 
of curtain and tablecloth appears rich and harmonious. The most amazing portion of 
the picture is the powerful head (Fig. 61), the well-defined planes delicately modeled in 
rose, gray, and ivory, the dark eyes deeply set beneath broadly brushed-in eyebrows. 
The consistency of the paint is close, with no canvas grain visible. The right hand has 
been repainted, but the left (Fig. 65) is strongly modeled with free and expressive 
strokes. As in the portrait of Philip (Fig. 70) the figure casts a distinct shadow across 
the floor, but here the legs are placed close together, giving an appearance of greater 
dignity and poise. The characteristic red priming can be seen outlining the figure, the 
folds of the cloak, and other portions. That broad brush strokes define the contours is 
revealed by the X-ray shadowgraphs. The inscription in black, El Conde Duque, which 
does not register in the shadowgraph, must have been added later; it is known that 
Olivares did not receive this title until 1626. 

What has been overlooked also in accepting the Cowdray portrait of Olivares as a 
Veläzquez is the fact that it was the model used by Rubens in his grisaille (Fig. 62), done 
in the Netherlands before 1626, whereas in the engraving (Fig. 63) by Paulus Pontius 
done for Rubens by 1626 and edited in 1629, the portrait was replaced by another, a fine 
representation of the Count-Duke clad in armour with golilla and scarf.'* The words 
on the engraving: Ex Archetypo Velasquez P. P. Rubenius ornavit et Dedicavit L. M.re- 
veal that the work is based on a portrait by Veläzquez. The question arises as to which 
portrait served as the model for the engraving by Pontius. Rubens, as a painter as well 
as a diplomat, was intent upon pleasing the favourite of Philip the Fourth, with whom 
he had been in correspondence as early as 1625. Although they do not seem to have met 
until 1628, their relationship was extremely cordial. Olivares wrote in a letter of August 
Sth, 1626, to thank Rubens for “the portrait [of me] which you have had engraved’”.'“* 
The most recent portrait of Olivares painted by Veläzquez would have been that now in 
The Hispanic Society of America, which bears the date 1625. The resemblance between 
the two heads is striking. If the beard is a little fuller in some states of the plate, an ex- 
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Fig. 67. HEAD 
DETAIL OF INFANTE CARLOS (Fig. 66) 
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Fig. 68. RIGHT HAND 
DETAIL OF INFANTE CARLOS (Fig. 66) 
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Fig. 69. PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN BY VELAZQUEZ 
Munich. Ältere Pinakothek 
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planation is given by Hymans, who wrote that later the engraver was obliged to make 
the beard longer and more pronounced.'“° That the engraving underwent some slight 
changes from the Veläzquez original, besides that of the costume, may be explained 
by the fact that Rubens is known to have retouched every proof submitted to him.'* 

Variously dated from 1625 to 1627 is the portrait of the Infante Carlos (Figs. 66-68), 
a characteristic work of this period. Nothing distracts the eye from the superb black- 
clad figure seen against a dark gray background still divided by a floor line. Not until 
Veläzquez painted Pablo de Valladolid did he boldly place the figure in space. He evi- 
dently painted this portrait with the methods used in that of the Count-Duke, because 
the brush strokes which follow the contours are visible. The blond Infante wears the 
badge of the Order of the Golden Fleece and a golden bandolier which crosses his 
doublet. The picture must have appeared too narrow to the artist, for he enlarged it 
with strips at right and left. 

The portrait which Kehrer considered the most baroque of all Veläzquez’s works up 
to this time, because of its off-balance accents, is that of a young man (Fig. 69), dated 
between 1625 and 1629. The author has not seen this portrait, but it is evident that 
the picture is unfinished ; the left hand is drawn in heavy outline with dark paint directly 
on the lighter underpainting. The head seems to have been finished first, and the whole 
work presents an interesting example of Veläzquez’s methods of composing a portrait 
and the strictness with which he adhered to Pacheco’s advice. A certain air of disdainful 
elegance about this youth clad in doublet and white golilla, with his right hand on his 
hip and the other on his sword hilt, recalls the models in the portraits by Titian and 
Tintoretto. He has a strong face with long nose, thoughtful, dark eyes, and boldiy 
sculptured lips. Light plays on the dark, curling mass of his hair and across his face. The 
only unpleasing portion of his figure is the hard, unbroken line from shoulder to left 
hand, and probably this line also disturbed Veläzquez, for he later began to change and 
improve such silhouettes with numerous pentimenti. Already he had learned at court 
to please his models without undue flattery, a talent which was to aid him in obtaining 
the favour of the King and the Count-Duke. 

Beruete wrote of these portraits painted by Veläzquez at Madrid that the artist 
“showed the Court a style quite different from that to which it was accustomed;; for 
such portraits had nothing in common with those by Titian, Mor, and others which 
adorned the Royal Palace. These masters made their figures stand out from dark 
backgrounds, and the tone of their paintings is generally warm. With Velazquez, on the 
_ contrary, the backgrounds of this period are grey, the tone a little cold, and the predom- 


inating harmony of blacks and greys gives a stamp of rare distinction to the whole.” 
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Fig. 70. PHILIP THE FOURTH BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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It is permissible to disagree with Beruete’s conviction that Veläzquez’s court portraits 
had nothing in common with those done by earlier painters. Veläzquez at this period 
was still relying upon the traditional formula: figure turned to one side; hand holding 
a glove, hat, or paper, or resting on a sword hilt; table covered with a rich cloth upon 
which were placed a few objects. Even the high floor line was not an innovation, nor 
the stance of the figure with one foot forward, the cloak often swinging free from the 
shoulders. Only in silhouetting the figure boldly against a lighter background and in 
subordinating and simplifying the accessories did Veläzquez make a new approach. 
One must also differ from the description of these backgrounds as gray and a little 
cold. The red priming generally used by the artist at this period made his grays warm 
in tone and harmonized the figure with its surroundings, never giving to it the appear- 
ance of having been cut from paper and pasted on a light ground. A certain dryness 
in handling and an occasional hardness of contour are reminders that Velazquez had 
been a pupil of Pacheco and had studied not many years earlier the works of such 
Flemings as Pedro de Campana at Sevilla. Although the general tonality of his early 
portraits is still sombre, the flesh tones have lost their coppery browns and have become 
more rose and white. Veläzquez continued to draw his outlines directly on the prepared 
canvas as his master had taught him and to have great concern for the silhouette of his 
figures. 

So little is known of the artist’s life at this period that a statement by Pacheco with 
. regard to his health is of interest. The latter wrote that his son-in-law was ill and that 
Olivares had sent him the King’s doctor. Afterwards, Veläzquez finished the equestrian 
portrait of the King, “imitating all from nature, even the landscape”.'”® The fact that 
Pacheco said “after this” reveals that the illness of the artist must have occurred before 
1625, when it is known that he painted the equestrian portrait. It is listed in the inven- 
tory of 1686 as follows, “A portrait of the King Our Lord Don Philip 4" from nature 
when young, armed and on horseback with baton in his right hand”,'” but this work 
perished in the fire at the Alcäzar in 1734. This must be the same portrait described by 
Palomino as representing the King, armed and on horseback, the canvas bearing the 
inscription ona large rock : PHILIPPVS MAGN. HVIVS, NOM. IV. POTENTISSIMVS HISPANIARVM 
REX, INDIAR. MAXIM. IMP. ANNO CHRIST. XXV. SECVLI XVII. ERA XX. A. Headded that Velaz- 
quez signed his name Didacus Velazquius, Pictor Regis, expinxit. According to this read- 
ing of the inscription, the picture was dated 1625, when Philip was twenty years of 
age.'” Pacheco, who was at Madrid in 1625, described the enthusiasm with which the 
portrait was acclaimed when exhibited in the Calle Mayor, opposite the Church of San 
Felipe. The King allowed Veläzquez three hundred ducats to help with the expense and 
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Fig. 71. HEAD 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH (Fig. 70) 
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a Fig. 72. RIGHT HAND 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH (Fig. 70) 
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a pension of another three hundred, for which he had to obtain the dispensation of 
Urban the Eighth in 1626.”' 

The first equestrian portrait may not have been so successful as the enthusiastic 
Pacheco would have his readers think, for Veläzquez had had little experience in plac- 
ing his models out-of-doors against a landscape background. The Drinkers, dated 
several years later, seems to have been a product of the studio ; although the setting is a 
cloudless blue sky with distant hills, the luminous sunshine of Castilla is missing and 
the shadows are dull and opaque. Not until after his first Italian journey, when he 
painted the large equestrian portraits and The Surrender of Breda, did Veläzquez fully 
understand how to give aerial perspective to a scene and to bathe the figures in silvery 
light. Among the lost works of Veläzquez must be included one,mentioned in the in- 
ventory of the Royal Palace, 1636, as “Another canvas in oils, of the horn of a stag, 
which Diego Veläzquez painted, with a legend which says, ‘Our Lord the King, Philip 
the Fourth killed it in the year 1626°.” 

After describing Velazquez’s equestrian portrait, Pacheco wrote that “lastly he did a 
large canvas with the portrait of King Philip the Third and the... expulsion of the 
Moriscos, in competition with three Painters of the King, and had the advantage over 
all” the painters.'”” The judges in this competition were Giovanni Battista Crescenzi, 
the Roman architect, and Juan Bautista Mayno, the Milanese painter, who was some- 
what of a realist himself. The competitors of Veläzquez were Vincenzio Carducci, Eu- 
genio Cax6&s, and Angelo Nardi, all men much older than he, Italians or of Italian de- 
scent. They were not, however, artists of the first rank, and it seems probable that their 
renditions of this historical subject were uninspired. The painting by Veläzquez, which 
won the contest and thus proclaimed a triumph for Spanish realism over Italian ideal- 
ism, is lost. To judge by Carducci’s sketch (Museo del Prado), undramatic and badly 
composed, the young Sevillian would not have had to work hard to surpass his rivals. 

Palomino described the lost work of Veläzquez as it appeared in the Salön Grande 
of the Royal Palace. ‘In the centre of this picture is the Lord King Philip the Third, 
armed, and with a baton in his hand, pointing to a crowd of weeping men, women, and 
children, who are being led by some soldiers, and in the distance some carts and a glimpse 
of the seashore, with certain ships for their transportation ... At the right hand of 
the King, is Spain represented as a majestic matron, seated at the foot of a building; 
in her right hand she has a shield and some arrows, and in her left, some ears of grain; 
she is in Roman armour, and at her feet is an inscription on the socle.” 

Palomino quoted the inscription in full, ending with “erects this memorial in the year 
1627”. He also gave the signature which appeared in the foreground on a piece of parch- 
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ment and which read: Didacus Velazquez Hispalensis. Philip. IV. Regis Hispan. Pictor 
ipsiusgne [sic] iusu, fecit, anno 1627.” Judging by The Drinkers begun in the next year, Ve- 
läzquez placed too much emphasis on the importance of separate figures and too little 
upon their relationship to.the whole design. Without doubt Philip the Third pointing 
towards the Moriscos was a superb figure. The soldiers and their victims were probably 
painted realistically from models, for imagination was never the artist’s strong point. 

As Veläzquez was appointed to the post of Gentleman Usher on March 7th, 1627, 
it has been generally considered that the picture was finished before that date. He was 
given the use of a house or an apartment at Madrid as well as the services of a doctor 
and a chemist.'”” A document with regard to Veläzquez’s court position, dated Septem- 
ber 18th, 1628, records that he was to have a daily allowance similar to that received by 
the court barbers, that is, twelve reales. This order was repeated in documents dated 
September 27th, 1628, and February 9th, 1629.'% 

A lost portrait is described in the inventory of the Buen Retiro, 1700 or 1701, as 
representing Calabacillas, “with a portrait in one hand and a letter in the other, by 
Velazquez’’. This cannot, however, be the portrait of Calabacillas in the Cook Col- 
lection, Richmond, in which the buffoon holds a small toy windmill in one hand and a 
miniature (a later addition because of the costume) in the other. The latter painting is 
more likely to be that described by Ponz as “a buffoon amusing himself with a little 
paper windmill and other things in the style of Veläzquez.”” 

The full-length portrait of Philip the Fourth (Figs. 70-72) is said to have been painted 
by Veläzquez in 1628, the year after the King’s severe illness. This picture closely re- 
sembles the earlier portrait of the King, of which the Metropolitan Museum has a copy, 
because he is clad in a black costume with golilla and cuffs, wearing the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. However, the artist made certain changes in the costume and in the 
position of the feet. Undoubtedly the King was so pleased with the first portrait that he 
desired no startling innovations. The pentimenti reveal that Philip was first wearing a 
different cloak more like that in the other work ; changes show at the right and at the 
left, where the cloak hung much farther out. The cloak is now closer to his figure, nar- 
rowing the tall silhouette still more. The background is an atmospheric gray. In this 
work Veläzquez had arrived at a simplification of the portrait formula which surpassed 
that of his Spanish contemporaries. 

Veläzquez in the bodegones and in The Adoration of the Magi had a tendency to 
crowd his figures into the containing space with little regard for depth or atmosphere. 
There are no shadowy heights above their heads; there is barely space enough for them 
to move freely. Often the figures extended to the very edge of the canvas. The artist was 
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Fig. 73. PHILIP THE FOURTH BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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not as yet interested in motion; the attitudes of his models still suggested suspended 
animation, and to this static quality they may owe something of their impressive effect. 
This quality is also true of the early portraits in which the heads of the subjects nearly 
reach the top of the canvas while their feet are placed in the immediate foreground. The 
effect is that of tall figures confined within a narrow space, standing without self-con- 
sciousness or dramatic gestures, inviolate in their Castilian dignity. 

Veläzquez was well aware of certain limitations in his manner of presenting his sub- 
jects and strove for years to correct them in various ways, such as with pentimenti and 
by adding strips of canvas to increase the size of the picture and thus surround his fig- 
ures with more space and atmosphere. In the 1630’s he broke his pattern and allowed 
light, colour, and movement to invade his picture space, dispersing forever those dark 
brown shadows which clouded his canvases. Even then, his chief concern was with the 
contour lines and the correctness of the silhouette. 

When the bust portrait of Philip the Fourth in armour (Fig. 73) was relined in 1923, 
it was discovered to be a fragment of a larger work. The conclusion reached was that it 
had been an equestrian portrait, but it must be added that the scarf and armour could 
also have been worn by.Philip in another type of portrait. The dark shadow cast by his 
head on the solidly brushed-in background indicates that the work was not painted out- 
of-doors, and a comparison with equestrian portraits by Veläzquez goes far to prove 
this contention. Thefree handling of the rose-coloured scarf and the armour in contrast 
to the careful drawing ofthe features and close consistency ofthe paint in the brushing of 
the flesh tones has led to the suggestion that Veläzquez repainted them at a later date. 
The head so closely resembles the portrait of the King done in 1628 that it is permis- 
sible to wonder whether the painting is the work of a pupil, or, at most, a rather lifeless 
replica by the artist himself. 

This bust portrait has been associated with an order issued on September 3rd, 1628, 
which stated that Veläzquez be given from the armoury all that he might need to make 
the portraits which he had in hand of His Majesty, “may God keep him, and of the 
King, may he rest in glory.’”” This latter reference is also considered to indicate that an 
equestrian portrait of Philip the Third was done in 1628, although all that the statement 
reveals is that material was to be given to the painter for a portrait in armour. 

Veläzquez seems to have been too busy during his first years at court to have painted 
many works except portraits, so that a pleasant change is the picture now entitled 
Democritus (Fig. 74). In this fine painting the light comes from the left as it did in many of 
his Sevillian works and in some of those done at Madrid during these early years. The 
yellowish-brown cloak of Democritus, thrown gracefully across the right arm, repeats 
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with its boldly rounded folds the curves of the globe; again the curving line appears 
when the arm bends downward. That the work was repainted by the artist years after 
the first version was put on canvas has been said and, if true, the repainting would ex- 
plain the incongruity noticeable between the handling of the head and collar and the 
rest of the work. The heaviest impasto is used for the white collar worn over a dark 
doublet and for the reddish-brown flesh tones;; the remainder of the picture is brushed 
in with broad strokes which give a much thinner texture. High lights on the forehead, 
nose, and cheek are boldly placed. There is upon the right cheek an extensive area of re- 
painting, and it would seem that the mouth and the dark hair were tampered with atan 
early period. The gray globe with its geographical details traced in rose.and green, the 
parchment-bound books proclaim the painter of bodegones at his.best. As in these latter 
subjects, he has used a low key and has arrived at a harmonious combination of earthy 
tones. Weisbach, who correctly identified the subject, thinks that Veläzquez may have 
seen the Democritus (Madrid. Museo del Prado) painted by Rubens at the time of his 
first Spanish journey in 1603, as it was later at the Torre de la Parada, near Madrid.'” 
The two works, on the other hand, are not conceived in the same spirit, that of Veläz- 
quez being a contemporary model whom he has treated with characteristic realism, 
rather than a symbolic figure like that by Rubens. 

There is a painting by Veläzquez, formerly known as Christ at the Column and now 
as Christ and the Christian Soul (Figs. 75-78), which one would like to suggest as hav- 
ing been done before, rather than after, the artist’s journey to Italy in 1629. The ico- 
nography of the painting has been established recently by Weisbach. “The kneeling 
child,” he writes, “brought by the guardian angel, who prays, lost in contemplation of 
the martyred Saviour, represents the believing Soul; towards it comes, depicted as a 
material thing, the beam of grace which proceeds from Christ. A mystical theme is here 
presented in a manner perceptible to the senses, by an artistic personality entirely lack- 
ing in vocation, or mystic sensibility. This religious picture shows how little Veläzquez 
was preoccupied by a profound symbolization of the spiritual and transcendental. This 
form of realistic personification of concepts, allegories, and qualities, religious as well 
as spiritual, is also a typical procedure of Calderön in his Autos sacramentales.’””° 

Weisbach could have added that this unusual subject was especially favoured by 
Andalusian artists. Justi described a painting in the Church of the Merced, Sanlucar de 
Barrameda, which represented the Christ after the flagellation as visited by a child car- 
ried by an angel who points to the prostrate Saviour. In this work also the child clasps 
his hands to his breast.””' Although the newly born soul was generally depicted asa nude 
infant, it was often described as an older child. The guardian angel in the play Del angel 
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Fig. 74. DEMOCRITUS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Rouen. Musee des Beaux-Arts 
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de la gvarda by Jose de Valdivielso (published in 1622 at Toledo) is said to have taken 
up in its arms a little boy clad in white, representing the soul.”” A painting attributed 
to the Sevillian Juan de las Roelas was seen by Tormo in 1917 in the Church of the 
Encarnaciön, Madrid, and is cited in documents. This picture is recorded in a list 
made in 1616 as “A Christ of the flagellation, nude, bearing many wounds, with hands 
bound, Iying on the ground, an angel and a soul by the side of the column and an in- 
scription at the top which reads, ‘Soul, grieve for me, you placed me here’, and other 
words which are in the text of Saint Paul.’””” 

The principal figures in Veläzquez’s interpretation of Christ and the Christian Soul 
are detached from each other and are held together only by the taut lines of the cords 
which lead the eye from the gray and bloodstained column to the bound Christ and 
then by means of a long ray of light from Him to the Soul. The strong plasticity of the 
models seen against a neutral background and their attitudes, so undramatic and yet so 
full of religious fervour, recall the wooden polychrome figures grouped in much the 
same relationship to each other in the pasos of Holy Week processions. These figures, 
which Veläzquez saw at Sevilla, and which he may have helped to polychrome, lingered 
in his memory. 

This naive and moving composition does not seem to have come to him from an 
Italian source, nor is the modeling of the nude figure of the Christ any more skillful 
than that of the Bacchus in The Drinkers, done before the Italian journey. If the paint- 
ing was completed between 1631 and 1632, it is strange that after experimenting in Italy 
with problems of depth and atmosphere, as the artist did in The Forge of Vulcan and its 
companion piece, he should have returned to this method of painting figures in relief 
against a blank wall. The neutral-coloured still life in the foreground is treated with the 
careful precision found in the bodegones. The opaque gray shadows, the light from the 
left, the sombre tonality, hard contours, red priming, and close texture' of the /pigment, 
all betray an earlier date than the 1630’s. It must be conceded that the head of Christ 
with its mass of dark hair is heroic in conception and masterly in handling, although 
it hardly seems to be derived, as Justi wrote, from Michelangelo or the Greek Her- 
cules.’°* The expression is dramatized by the heavy shadows, the bold modeling of 
the features, and the strong high lights in the eyes very like those which he used in his 
Saint John the Evangelist. The sobriety of the theme is increased by the cold gray flesh 
tones of the Christ and His greenish-yellow halo. There are a few pentimenti in His loin- 
cloth. The brown-haired child who represents the soul is clad in a bluish-white tunic, 
the gray-winged angel, in a deep yellow gown with sleeves of a rich grape purple. Their 
garments fall in heavy but not rigid or conventional folds, and those of the angel, in the 
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tubular folds at the side, typical of Veläzquez. The dark blue cloth draped in the fore- 
ground at the left serves as a repoussoir. 

A drawing, once in the Instituto de Jovellanos at Gijön, is generally considered to be 
a preliminary sketch for the guardian angel in this painting. The uncertain lines, the ill- 
defined contours, and the rudimentary method of crosshatching used in the shading 
deny its authenticity. Nor is the resemblance between the figures close; in the sketch the 
angel’s hair is long and lank, instead of soft and curling, the nose sharply pointed, the 
mouth stylized, and the features are crudely drawn. The shading indicates that the angel 
wears long, tight sleeves in the drawing, while in the painting the arms are bare. A com- 
parison of this sketch with Veläzquez’s masterly drawing for his Po of Cardinal 
Borja (Fig. 172) settles the question definitely. 

The Crucifixion (Figs. 79-80) by Veläzquez was described by Pa asin the Ce 
vent of San Pläcido, Madrid, and as having been painted at the same time as the por- 
trait of the Duke of Modena, that is in 1638.” Lafuente, on the other hand, dates the 
picture from 1631 to 1632 but writes, “The use of bitumen, which the younger Beruete 
remarks in the youthful works, may have played a part in this darkening;; this would be 
a further argument to support an earlier dating of the picture than that formerly ac- 
cepted.’”””° As has been stated before, Veläzquez relinquished the use of bitumen during 
his first Italian Journey and the last work in which it appears is The Drinkers. On this 
basis The Crucifixion could antedate the Italian journey, and the consistency of the 
paint is much tighter, the brush work much less free than in The Forge of Vulcan and its 
companion piece. Kehrer placed the date as early as 1628 because of the strong chia- 
roscuro and the resemblance in the handling of the nude to that used by Veläzquez in 
The Drinkers.’” 

The strange fallacy that Veläzquez could have painted the nude only in Italy has 
often been used to date his works after the Italian period rather than before, despite the 
fact that he painted excellent nudes before he left Spain. The artists at Sevilla and 
Madrid were keen students of anatomy as their drawings and paintings reveal, and the 
Inquisition placed no ban on the representation of nude figures if they conformed to 
certain established standards. Pacheco himself set an iconographical example in his 
Christ of the Four Nails, 1614 (Madrid. Formerly Gömez-Moreno Collection), which 
Velazquez followed here for the lower portion of the body. According to Francisco de 
Rioja, Pacheco was the first to revive the representation of the four nails in pictures of 
the crucified Christ.” 

The Crucifixion by Veläzquez has a famous Sevillian prototype, to which it is much 
closer than it is to Pacheco’s painting. This is the polychrome wooden statue (1603-1606) 
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Fig. 76. HEAD OF CHRIST 
DETAIL OF CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN SOUL (Fig. 75) 
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Fig. 78. HEAD OF CHILD 
DETAIL OF CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN SOUL (Fig. 75) 
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by Martinez Montafes in Sevilla Cathedral, which, known as the Cristo de la Clemencia 
(Fig. 81), depicts Christ before His death. Although Pacheco painted the flesh tones on 
the statue, it does not follow his rules in depicting the four nails.’” In the sculpture 
as in the painting, the head is bent so low that the part in the long haır is plainly visible. 
A short, curling beard and curls at the nape of the neck are similar in both works, and 
the nose is modeled in almost exactly the same manner. In the lack of exaggerated suf- 
fering Veläzquez has followed Montanes. Veläzquez has used a simpler treatment ofthe 
folds in draping the white loincloth, and the figure which sways slightly to the left has 
less anatomical emphasis. Dark strands of hair fall so close to the face in the painting 
that they veil the right eye. = 


That the theme of Montanes’ Crucifixion is mystical may be learned from the sculp- 


tor’s contract with his patron, Väzquez de Leca. The document expressly stated that 
the Christ should be depicted “alive, before His expiration, with the head inclined on 
the right side looking at whatever person is praying at His feet, as if the Christ himself 
were speaking to him and complaining that what He is suffering is for him who is pray- 
ing and therefore He must have an expression of severity in the eyes and face and the 
eyes entirely. open.” Neither sculptor nor painter has tried to solve the difficult prob- 
lem of showing the wide-open eyes in a head bent down, but they have veiled the eyes 
with downcast lids, Veläzquez even more than Montans. This is the same theme cele- 
brated in Christ and the Christian Soul, where the Redeemer said to the beholder, “Soul, 
grieve for me, you placed me here.” In a more fervid and dramatic manner Ribalta 
and later Murillo depicted Christ actually bending from His Cross to encircle Saint 
Francis of Assisi in a mystical embrace. 

Earlier in the text the influence of Montafies on the young painters studying at Sevilla 
was mentioned. So strong a sway did he hold over their imaginations that Veläzquez, 
even after his establishment at Madrid, turned to him for guidance in depicting a mysti- 
cal subject. They remained friends during the years, and in the 1630’s Veläzquez painted 
his portrait at Madrid. 

The background in The Crucifixion by Veläzquez has a landscape which could have 
been seen more clearly before the work darkened. A restorer, Mauro O. de Urbina, 
wrote that if the amber varnish and the repaints were removed much of the so-called 
Venetian element of the painting would disappear and that figures on each side of the 
Cross would be seen as they had been first painted.”'' There is a /eyenda negra con- 
nected with this picture.” 

Perhaps because it came originally from Sevilla, another religious subject Saint John 
the Baptist (Figs. 82-83) has been dated from 1620 to 1622, soon after Veläzquez painted 
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Fig. 79. THE CRUCIFIXION BY VELAZQUEZ 
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Fig. 81. THE CRUCIFIXION (DETAIL) BY JUAN MARTINEZ MONTANES 
Sevilla. Cathedral 


The Adoration of the Magi in that city, but with this work it would seem to have nothing 
in common. In the latter painting, as in his early bodegones, Veläzquez used a heavily 
loaded brush, a rich impasto, modeling his flesh tones with small, definite strokes. The 
artist who painted the Saint John the Baptist used an entirely different technique, and 
there is lacking the warm and harmonious tonality characteristic of Veläzquez. If the 
Saint John is to be accepted as by Veläzquez, then it must be dated at the end of the 
1620’s, rather than at the beginning, and not long before The Drinkers. To the Bacchus 
in this latter work the Saint John has often been compared. The resemblance is super- 
ficial; the head is not of the same shape nor modeled in the same way ; the features are 
carefully drawn rather than freely brushed in. Light and shadow are more generally 
diffused than in the Bacchus, and the face, the knee, and the arms are done in rosy hues. 


Br 
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Fig. 82. SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Boston. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Danielson 
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Fig. 83. HEAD 
DETAIL OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST (Fig. 82) 
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There is a golden glow behind the saint’s abundant brown curls. He is clad in gray and 
in rose-coloured draperies. These are treated very differently in the two pictures. In the 
Saint John they are arranged in vertical folds with a certain studied grace, in the Bac- 
chus horizontally and with great simplicity, much as they were in Veläzquez’s early 
Saint John the Evangelist on the Island of Patmos. 

Both the Bacchus and the Saint John the Baptist are painted in the manner of the 
tenebrosi, and the latter is by far the more Italianate of the two. This fact alone would 
make it difficult to accept as the work of a painter who had not as yet seen Italy. Also, 
it would be strange indeed if Veläzquez, who had erred on the side of realism in depict- 
ingthe gentle, visionary Saint John the Evangelist, should have given to the figure of the 
Baptist an air of melancholy sentimentality. AnZEn | | 

A minor point against the attribution is that the Baptist is strangely pagan for a Span- 
ish representation of the saint by a pupil of Pacheco, because the latter wrote many 
pages laying down rules and regulations to the effect that he must be fully clothed in 
several garments, including one of camel’s hair.”'” Martinez Montafes and other Sevil- 
lians conformed to these rules and draped the saint in voluminous clothing. Pacheco 
would have been shocked by the pinkish flesh tones of Saint John in this painting, for he 
insisted that the saint be represented as burnt by the sun. At this time his pupil agreed 
with him that dusky or bronze complexions were preferable to those of lighter hues. 

An important element in the composition, which cannot be reconciled with Veläz- 
quez’s other works, is the lush, romantic landscape so important to the whole composi- 
tion and so evidently painted, not by a young artist, but by a landscapist of distinction. 
At Sevilla Veläzquez introduced a small landscape motive into The Adoration of the 
Magi, high up in one corner, in the manner of the Bassani. In the two early works 
(Figs. 15, 17) the landscape is subordinated to the figure; in that of The Drinkers it is 
only indicated, not fully realized. Not until after his Italian journey did Veläzquez treat 
landscape in a broad, impressionistic manner, and not until his second journey to 
Italy did he paint pure landscape. 

In this picture a spacious scene spreads out on each side of Saint John; at the left the 
dark green foliage of many forest trees shadows the gray waters of a pond; at the right 
exotic vines hang from brown branches. The distant land is painted in cold, blue-gray 
tones. From the leaden-gray sky descend towards the saint long rays of white light 
through the transparent, rounded clouds. It has been suggested that this landscape must 
be the work of an artist painting at Rome in the first quarter of the century, for it shows 
all the characteristics of the new interpretation of landscape which came into being at 
that time. The strange hanging vines, the reflections in the pond, the broad rays of light 
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Fig. 84. CHRIST AND THE PILGRIMS AT EMMAUS ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
New York. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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in the sky, and even the cloud shapes are also to be found in the landscapes of Adam 
Elsheimer, but no large figures such as this saint, because he usually peopled his scenes 
with figures on a small scale. The pentimenti are the branches of the tree painted over 
and half hidden by clouds and a change in the position of the saint’s right arm and the 
reed cross which he holds. 

Christ and the Pilgrims at Emmaus (Figs. 84-86) is now dated by Wehle as 1625 to 
1627, following Beruete who placed this work a little earlier than The Drinkers.’'* Al- 
though the authorship of this excellent picture has never been questioned, it must be 
noted that Veläzquez rarely allowed his figures such dramatic gestures as are to be 
seen here or ever used this facial type of the Christ. The opposed, heavy masses of light 
and dark, the balanced blocks of colour are different from the broken patterns of light 
and shadow in The Adoration of the Magi and in many of the bodegones by Velazquez. 
The brilliant pink of the tunic worn by Christ is a surprising colour note in the artist’s 
subdued palette of this period. The rosy tint is so strong that it is reflected upwards into 
the luminous gray light surrounding Christ’s halo. Veläzquez’s harmonious tonality, 
typical of him even at this early date, is missing; the other colours are in an entirely 
different chromatic scale, blue, yellow, and earthy brown. The flesh tones of the Christ 
are pale with a faint rose, those of the pilgrims, coppery brown. They are smoothly 
painted and delicately shadowed in contrast to Veläzquez’s method in The Drinkers of 
boldly placing them with a heavily loaded brush and impasto built up layer upon layer 
with well-defined strokes. 

According to Beruete there is a close relationship between the head of the pilgrim in 
the centre of the composition and that of the peasant next to the man who holds a white 
bowl in The Drinkers. This assertion is hardly supported by a comparison of the tech- 
nique with which the two heads are painted. The high lights on face, hair, and beard 
are done by different methods, especially noticeable in the wrinkles on the forehead of 
the pilgrim. The ears of the two men also show a striking difference. 

Longhi compares this Emmaus scene to that on the same subject by Alonso Rodri- 
guez (also attributed to Caravaggio) in the Museum at Messina, but there is little like- 
ness between the two. He is nearer the mark when he mentions Caracciolo and says, 
“The system of great folds and the foreshortened hand of the apostle in the Emmaus at 
New York are much more in the taste of Caracciolo than Caravaggio.” This dramatic, 
outstretched hand, so strangely tipped with light, so muscular in its modeling, is aman- 
nerism of Caracciolo’s. Longhi goes farther and compares Christ and the Pilgrims at 
Emmaus with Caracciolo’s Two Physicians in the Roles of Saint Cosmas and Saint Da- 
mian (Berlin. Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum). He writes of the latter picture, “A marvelous 
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Fig. 87. HEAD OF PEASANT 
DETAIL OF THE DRINKERS (Fig. 88) 
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work because of the solidity with which this luminous moment is rendered, the sim- 
plicity of the pictorial style with which are depicted the books, the skull, and the 
drinking glass, by means of touches that are almost niggardly, while the head of one 
of the saints appears— because of the distribution of the light—in exact relationship 
with the Christ of Emmaus by Veläzquez.””° 

It has been said Veläzquez continued to paint bodegones after his arrival at Madrid, 
and the manner in which he conceived a mythological subject such as The Drinkers 
(Figs. 87-91), or more correctly The Triumph of Bacchus, confirms it. Here again, as 
in the bodegones, is the horizontal composition, the subdued, earthy tonality, the opaque 
shadows, the strongly modeled and well-characterized heads. Bacchus is the most im- 
portant figure, nude save for draperies of white and purplish pink, a crown of vine 
leaves on his dark hair. Although the setting is out-of-doors and gray-green hills are 
seen beneath a blue sky, it is generally conceded that the work was painted, not upon 
the slopes of the Guadarramas, but in the studio of the artist. The light comes from high 
at the left; his studio may have been like that in which he worked at Sevilla. The still 
life, a brown jug and a greenish glass, is as realistically painted as ever. The figures are 
crowded in the foreground against a background lacking in spaciousness, so that they 
have somewhat the appearance of silhouettes. The baroque elements in the picture are 
the strong diagonals of the kneeling soldier clad in yellow jacket and dark trousers, the 
nude youth holding a wine glass, and the dark, unsubstantial figure at the extreme left 
who serves as a repoussoir. The picture has darkened so much that the latter is no more 
than a brown shadow with arms clasped around a large wine jar. The nude youth with 
the slender wine glass held up against the sky, because of the muscular arm and the 
shading of his torso, could have taken his place among the revelers in Bellini’s Feast of 
the Gods, but the rest are peasant types. The position of this youth is also somewhat 
similar to that of the young girl in the middle foreground reading a book in Titian’s 
Bacchanal, as Angulo Iüiguez has pointed out.” This painting was in the collection of 
Philip the Furth. 

Veläzquez was never noted for his imaginative qualities, and it is not surprising that 
he who drew the Magi in the Adoration as Sevillian contemporaries presenting objects 
of native workmanship should have depicted the companions of Bacchus as sturdy 
peasants of. Castilla. That his methods of approach remained the same, Beruete has 
confirmed: “If we examine this picture by a powerful concentrated light, we notice 
that in a number of places, especially round the figures and accessories, the reddish 
preparation of the canvas, analogous to that which the master usually employed at that 
time, has not been covered. The portrait of a man at Munich ..... also displays this 
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peculiarity; a proof that, instead of blending the figures with their surroundings, 
Velazquez painted each part separately, endeavouring to follow the design drawn in 
light colour, or perhaps in chalk, on the dark preparation of the canvas.’’?” 

That Veläzquez did each figure separately may explain why the picture has received 
such severe criticism. Stevenson was one of the first to notice this lack of unity and 
wrote, “The mind that conceived it failed to grasp it except by successive acts of imag- 
ination. Its parts obey a purely formal instead of an impressional unity. The composi- 
tion was, of course, designed to make a single pattern as to lines and masses, but the 
scene, with its modelling, colouring, atmosphere, and definitions, was never beheld as a 
whole vision in the mind’s eye.” PR 

The extraordinary statement has been made that The Drinkers was painted because 
Rubens told Veläzquez of a Flemish fete held in the presence of the Archduke Albert 
and the Archduchess Isabel Clara Eugenia at Brussels. This festival in honour of Bac- 
chus was enacted by the god, garlanded with grapevines and seated on.a barrel, sur- 
rounded by eight jovial companions. The fact that Bacchus is so depicted and that there 
are nine figures in the work by Veläzquez led to the conclusion that the Flemish celebra- 
tion was the origin of The Drinkers.’” 

The philosopher Ortega y Gasset in his discerning study of Veläzquez writes, “But all 
these mythological paintings of Veläzquez have something peculiar about them which 
art historians, whether or not they admitted it, could not fathom;; they said that paro- 
dies or ridicule were involved, but they said it without conviction. It is certain that when 
Velazquez paints mythological subjects he gives them another meaning than that which 
contemporary painters and the contemporary public associated with them; for these 
latter a mythological scene meant a promise of improbabilities—for Veläzquez a mo- 
tive allowing figures to be grouped in an intelligible scene. But he never allows himself 
to be carried away by a myth beyond the confines of this world. On the contrary, be- 
fore every possible theme of this sort Veläzquez asks himself what actual situation near 
at hand corresponds to the ideal situation of the theme of the myth. Bacchus is a merry 
scene of drinkers, Vulcan is a smith, the Fates are represented by tapestry weaving, 
Aesop and Menippus are the perpetual tatterdemalions who, regardless of their shabbi- 
ness, look down upon our riches and our vanities. This means that Veläzquez seeks for 
the root of each myth in what we might call the logarithm of reality. This he paints. 
There is no question then of ridicule or parody, but the point is that in order to turn the 
myth around he does not let himself be carried away by it into an imaginary world, but 
rather prevails upon it to come back to the world of reality. So the gay heathen phan- 
tasmagoria is locked up in reality like a bird in a cage. . .””” 
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Fig. 89, HEAD OF BACCHUS 
DETAIL OF THE DRINKERS (Fig. 88) 
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Fig. 90. HEAD OF PEASANT 
DETAIL OF THE DRINKERS (Fig. 88) 
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It seems probable that The Drinkers was begun before Rubens arrived at Madrid 
in the first weeks of September 1628. All that is actually known is that payment for it 
of one hundred ducats on account is mentioned in a document of July 22nd, 1629," 
suggesting that there remained a final payment to be made and that the picture was still 
unfinished when Rubens left Spain in April of that year. 

Rubens’ arrival on a diplomatic mission to court was an event of major importance 
to the artists of Madrid. He was given a studio in the Royal Palace where the King 
visited him almost daily. Pacheco wrote that he brought with him eight pictures which 
were placed in the Salön Nuevo, works painted by the artist at the order of his patron- 
ess, the Archduchess Isabel Clara Eugenia.”” Not many of these pictures have been 
identified. It is thought that they included Achilles and the Daughters of Lycomedes 
(Madrid. Museo del Prado) and The Reconciliation of Jacob and Esau (Munich. Ältere 
Pinakothek). The teacher of Veläzquez marveled at the rapidity and skill with which 
the Flemish master worked, busy as he was with negotiations and often ill with gout. 
Rubens first painted the King, the Queen, and the Infantes, according to Pacheco, who 
described them as half-length portraits intended for Flanders. Three portraits, in the 
Brussels Museum, of Philip the Fourth, Isabel de Borbön, and the Infante Fernando, 
are listed by some writers as identical with those by Rubens cited by Pacheco, by others 
as studio replicas.”” 

An oil sketch on wood of the head of the Queen at the Museum in Vienna must have 
been painted from life by Rubens. He himself wrote in this connection of having exe- 
cuted, not three-quarter-length portraits of royalty, but heads only. Pacheco cited a por- 
trait of the Infanta of the Descalzas, who may be identified as Margarita de la Cruz, at 
that time residing in the Convent of the Descalzas Reales, Madrid.” Of this work 
Rubens made copies, and as he had brought no assistants or pupils with him, it is per- 
missible to assume that the copies were by his own hand. These royal portraits are men- 
tioned in a letter from Rubens to Peiresc, written on December 2nd, 1628, from Madrid. 
“I have also done the heads of the whole royal family true to life, having had many 
opportunities to do so in their presence, on behalf of the illustrious Infante [sic], my 
mistress.’”’” 

During this visit Rubens repainted his early Adoration of the Magi (Madrid. Museo 
del Prado) which was then in the Royal Palace. .‚Veläzquez must have observed how he 
enlarged the canvas with a strip about three feet in width and painted in the figures of a 
knight (for which he used his own portrait) accompanied by a page, and two servants, a 
method of adding to the canvas which the Spaniard also practiced. 
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No less than five portraits of the King were painted by Rubens, including one eques- 
trian (no longer extant) which he started soon after the portraits for Flanders were com- 
pleted. This work Pacheco described as excellent with other figures introduced into the 
composition. Begun in the autumn, it was finished before December 2nd, 1628, when 
Rubens wrote, “Here as everywhere I keep busily at work with painting, and I have 
already executed His Majesty’s equestrian portrait to his great satisfaction and ap- 
proval.”””* | 

Is it possible to assume that during these few years Philip preferred the portraits 
which Rubens painted of him to those of his own court painter? The realistic Veläz- 
quez, whose keen insight allowed him to penetrate to the true character of his sitters, 
never indulged in courtly flattery or complimented the King, as Rubens did, by means 
of allegorical figures extolling his virtues. Nor did Veläzquez draw inspiration for his 
equestrian portraits, done at a later date, from those of the Fleming, but rather from 
such works as Titian’s Charles the Fifth, in which the Emperor rides forth alone from 
dark woods at the battle of Mühlberg. 

Pacheco is responsible for the statement that Rubens had but little intercourse with 
Spanish painters, excepting Veläzquez, with whom he had already corresponded. The 
subject of the letters exchanged between the two is not known, because they no longer 
exist. The strange remark of Pacheco that Rubens liked Veläzquez’s works because of 
their modesty may perhaps be explained in two ways. Veläzquez’s output would have 
appeared small to so prolific an artist as the Flemish master ; on the other hand, Rubens » 
may have been praising the modesty of the young artist’s endeavours, for he had not 
yet painted any of his more ambitious canvases such as The Surrender of Breda.””’ No 
pictures by Veläzquez were listed in the Rubens inventory, made after his death in 1640, 
nor among the possessions of Veläzquez are there recorded any by Rubens, except “a 
Queen Mother of France, copy by Van Dyck”, which Sänchez Cantön believes may be 
after an original by Rubens, representing Anne of Austria.” 

Rubens and Veläzquez journeyed together from Madrid to see the Escorial. It may 
have been at this time that the former sketched the subject described in his inventory as 
“a Landschap after the naturall, wherein is the Escuriall in little”.”” There are many 
views of the monastery attributed to him and to other artists, notably those in the mu- 
seum at Dresden, and in Lord Radnor’s and Lord Leconfield’s collections in England. 
One of these may have been the painting described in letters of 1640 as a view of the 
Escorial, which Charles the First of England desired Rubens to send to him. Rubens, 
not wishing to mislead the King with a painting unworthy of his splendid collection, 
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replied that the work was really by Peter Verhulst based on a drawing of his own made 
on the spot.”” 

As landscape does not seem to have interested Veläzquez until after Rubens’ visit, it 
might be imagined that he began to sketch from nature after having seen Rubens do so 
at the Escorial, were the true case not revealed by Pacheco’s words in regard to Veläz- 
quez’s lost portrait of the King painted in 1625, ‘he did all from nature even the land- 
scape”.’””' Rubens left Spain in April 1629, taking with him, according to his passport, a 
dozen paintings on canvas, engravings, two large boxes with ancient stones, and a dia- 
mond ring.” 

The extremely interesting question of what Veläzquez learned from the distinguished 
visitor to the court of Madrid is a much-discussed problem which may never be solved 
satisfactorily. The work of the younger painter was just emerging from the shadows 
cast by the fenebrosi; that of Rubens had long since come out into the sun, although he 
too, in his youth, had been under the enchantment of Caravaggio. During this period 
Veläzquez began to paint mythological subjects, but The Drinkers reveals that he saw 
such themes from an individual point of view. The rich vintage colours—purplish pink 
and dull yellows, the greens and earthy browns—of this canvas bear no relationship to 
the brilliant tones of Rubens but have a mellow harmony of their own. The painting, 
realistic as a bodegon, is far removed from the great baroque artist’s dramatic treatment 
of such classical themes. Nor has Veläzquez in his nudes drawn inspiration from the 
lopuent forms depicted by Rubens, rather has he handled them with restraint and a 
certain coldness. Other canvases also prove that Rubens’ brilliant colouration failed to 
change the sombre palette which Veläzquez continued to use for many years after their 
meeting. Both artists were alla-prima painters who worked with resin oil colours. 
Velazquez does not seem at this time to have relinquished his red underpainting for 
the white gypsum grounds employed by Rubens, and for this reason he obtained greater 
unity of colour but less brilliant effects than Rubens because, “on red [grounds] the 
colour range of the picture is reduced, for the contrasting tones of blue or green are 
weakened or even broken; but the harmony of the picture as a whole is heightened.”””” 

Taught by Pacheco to draw directly on prepared canvas, Veläzquez would not have 
been surprised to see the Flemish master, “his brush charged with a very little liquid 
brown or gray paint”, indicate the general form of the figures and objects.”°* Perhaps 
Veläzquez learned from Rubens how to “apply the light with much body, but to keep 
the shadows thin and transparent”, improvements which are noticeable in the second 
period, and also to cease to use the bitumen which darkened the early canvases.’” 
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Veläzquez left for Italy soon after meeting Rubens so that it is difficult to decide what 
he gained from the latter and what from Italian artists. The few extant pictures done by 
Veläzquez in Italy fail to strengthen the theory of Rubens’ influence. Pacheco gives a 
hint that Veläzquez had wanted to go to Italy some time before he met Rubens, for he 
said of his son-in-law that he had a great desire to visit that country, and he had been 
promised a trip several times before the royal word was fulfilled and he was finally given 
leave to depart. 

To imagine that Veläzquez never saw Greek or Roman antiquities until he came to 
Madrid and never considered a journey to Italy until he met Rubens at court is to ig- 
nore the rich cultural life of Sevilla and her close relationship with Italy. Veläzquez had 
only to visit the Casa de Pilatos in his native city to study the famous collection of 
antiques brought from Italy by the Duke of Alcalä, patron of Pacheco. Caro described 
the palace in Veläzquez’s day as housing marble effigies of princes and other illustrious 
persons, two large statues of Pallas (still extant), and a fine library of books, manu- 
scripts, and medals. Another renowned collection was that of Juan de Arguijo, who 
imported from Genoa a sculptured Venus and Cupid by Benedetto da Castello, and 
other examples of Italian art.’ 

Philip, always reluctant to part with his favourite, delayed the journey as long as pos- 
sible. It is learned that the artist received four hundred silver ducats, and his salary for 
two years. When he went to bid Olivares farewell, the latter presented him with two 
hundred golden ducats, a medal of the King, and many letters of introduction.’ A 
document of June 28th, 1629, establishes the date on which the King gave Veläzquez 
the license for his journey and mentions that in his absence he was to receive his salary 
as Painter to the Chamber.” 

Before Veläzquez left for Italy he may have painted a portrait of the Blessed Simön 
de Rojas, for on July 4th, 1629, the latter’s incorruptible body was exhumed in the 
Chapel of Nuestra Sefora.de los Remedios, Madrid. Palomino recorded that Veläz- 
quez painted a portrait of the Blessed Simön, “who was then dead’’.”” It is generally 
thought that this lost portrait was done in 1624, when the death of Rojas occurred, but 
it is more probable that Veläzquez recorded the scene of his exhumation in 1629, for by 
that time the young painter was well established at court. Sentenach, who described in 
detail a sculptured wooden panel (now in The Hispanic Society of America), which has 
the scene as its subject, also added that he had seen a photograph of a painting on the 
same subject, with certain variations, sent him by the Belgian Legation in 1899. This 
painting attributed to Veläzquez was in a private collection in Belgium and can no 
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longer be traced. Among the persons represented in the painting Sentenach endeavoured 
to identify Veläzquez and Olivares.’” 

Other works attributed to Veläzquez, but no longer extant, include a portrait of 
Juan de Cärdenas, the buffoon bullfighter, with his hat in his hand, listed in the Buen Re- 
tiro inventory of 1701 as having been painted in the first style of the artist. Cärdenas, 
according to Moreno Villa, flourished from 1624 to 1628 and died about 1633, so that 
it is possible that Veläzquez painted him before leaving for the first Italian journey. 
Cärdenas was in the service of the Duke of Frias before entering that of Philip the 
Fourth who, having seen him fight in the bull ring, was so pleased that he brought him 
to Madrid.” The portrait of another buffoon, named Velasquillo, is given to Veläz- 
quez in the inventory of 1791, but the painting has long since, disappeared.”” 


Fig. 92. CALLE DE LA CONCEPCION GERONIMA, MADRID 
STREET ON WHICH VELAZQUEZ ONCE LIVED 


II 


EEFIE EIRST JOURNEY TO IITALY AND 
THE MIDDLE YEARS 


SHE middle period of Veläzquez’s life began with the Italian journey. The 


Marquis of Spinola, hero of the battle of Breda, set sail from Barcelona in 
1629 with eleven galleys, to take command of the Spanish troops in Italy, 
since he had been appointed governor of the State of Milan. A large com- 
pany went with him, including Veläzquez and such distinguished nobles 
as the Buke of Lerma and the Marquis of Santa Cruz. The exact day of their departure 
is not recorded, yet Pacheco wrote that Veläzquez sailed with Spinola on the Day of 
Saint Laurence, which would have been August tenth.”* This date is generally accepted, 
but the difficulty is that if the galleys left then, it took them one month and nine days to 
reach Genoa.” Unless delayed by storms or contrary winds, the time was unaccount- 
ably long for such a direct route across the Mediterranean. When, on his next trip to 
Italy, Veläzquez embarked for Genoa from Mälaga in the south, it took him not many 
days longer. Another reason against accepting August tenth as the day of departure is 
the statement in a letter from Averardo Medici, written at Madrid on September 
twenty-second to the archbishop of Pisa, in which he said that “not many days ago” he 
had given letters of recommendation to Veläzquez, who had left for Italy.” 

Spinola arrived at Genoa on September nineteenth and remained in his native city 
until the twenty-third.”“ That Veläzquez also delayed his departure it is safe to assume 
and that in these four or five days he visited palaces and art collections where, as a 
friend ofthe Marquis, he would have been a welcome guest. Of special interest to a por- 
traitist would have been the works of Van Dyck, who but a few years earlier had de- 
picted Genoese nobility. Rubens must have spoken enthusiastically to Veläzquez about 
his young collaborator who had been earlier influenced by the tenebrosi. From Van 
Dyck Veläzquez seems to have acquired a new colour note as will be seen ina discussion 
ofacopy ofa portrait of Infanta Maria, afterwards queen of Hungary, the original of 
which he executed at Naples. Before his Italian journey Veläzquez had never painted 
portraits of royal children, as he was called upon to do immediately upon his return to 
Spain. It may have been from the study of the Van Dycks at Genoa that he attained 
grace and distinction in presenting the natural charms of childhood, which he later 
made use of in his portraits of Prince Baltasar Carlos. 

One of Veläzquez’s letters of recommendation contains the statement that the artist 
had permission to go to Milan in company with the Marquis of Spinola ; just how long 
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he remained there is not known. His next destination was Venice, and possibly he broke 
his journey at Verona, on the road between the two cities, because he had a letter to the 
Captain of Verona.’ At Venice he stayed in the palace of the Spanish ambassador, 
Cristöbal de Benavente y Benavides, author of Advertencias para reyes, principes, y 
embaxadores. The times were so turbulent and the Spaniards so unpopular that the 
ambassador was forced to send his servants to guard the painter whenever he left the 
house.’* There was some danger that Veläzquez might be taken for a spy, as one learns 
from a letter written by the Venetian ambassador at Madrid, who had procured the 
passport for him. This personage stated that the painter could not be suspected, because 
his only object was to improve his skill, to learn, and to see all that would aid him in his 
profession. He added that Veläzquez wished especially to visit the costesta of Venice.’” 
They must have feared that Veläzquez, like Rubens, was a diplomat concealed beneath 
a painter’s garb and that he was in Italy on the business of the King and Olivares, rather 
than on his own. Palomino, who is not always reliable, wrote of Veläzquez at Venice, 
“While he was there, he drew a great deal and especially the picture by Tintoretto, that 
of the Crucifixion of Christ our Lord, full of figures of admirable invention, which was 
engraved. He did a copy of a picture by the same Tintoretto, of Christ in communion 
with His disciples; this he took to Spain and presented to His Majesty.’”” 

The copy he is said to have made of The Last Supper by Tintoretto is considered by 
Norris to be a painting now in the Royal Academy of San Fernando, Madrid, with 
nearly the same measurements as a work listed in various royal inventories at Madrid, 
beginning with that of 1666. The names of Veläzquez and Tintoretto appear together 
with the title of such a work in the inventory of 1686.” The painting at the Academy 
has darkened too much to allow a study of its technique, and there is no certainty as to 
which of the many Last Suppers by Tintoretto Veläzquez copied. 

Except for the testimony of Palomino, the letter which said that Veläzquez desired 
to see Venice, and Pacheco’s statement that a portrait by Veläzquez done at Rome “was 
in the manner of the great Titian”,”” there is little to suggest that the artist was as yet 
greatly influenced by the Venetians. It must be acknowledged that he benefited from 
new impressions received in Italy and that the full flowering of his genius began soon 
after his return. His tonality remained sombre for several years, only slowly becoming 
more brilliant; his models were as realistically depicted as ever, his emotions as coldly 
restrained. Many of his canvases appear less dark, because in Italy he seems to have 
relinquished the use of bitumen and replaced it with bone black. He continued his 
direct methods, always painting alla prima and, as Beruete has pointed out, not at 
this time adopting from the Venetians the use of egg medium with glazes of oil pig- 
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Fig. 93. PORTRAIT OF A MAN ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Rome. Musei Capitolini 
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ments.” He had now ceased to model the impasto as though it were clay, as he did in 
early works, and he used gray priming more often than red. His paintings executed 
during the Italian journey testify that he had begun to brush in his paint more loosely 
and rhythmically, allowing the canvas grain to become visible in certain portions and 
using a heavy impasto in others. This new method is evident in the handling of several 
heads in The Forge of Vulcan. That he acquired it in Italy may be assumed, for “Italian 
painting—above all and at the earliest, Venetian painting—tries to take advantage of 
the texture of the canvas for the appearance of the paint surface, often making it an 
essential factor for a unified pictorial effect.””””* Other works of the 1630’s, the eques- 
trian portraits, the Silver Philip, and The Surrender of Breda, reveal that Velazquez came 
to depend more and more on this method of painting until it reached perfection in his 
portrait of Pope Innocent the Tenth, done in 1650. 

How long Veläzquez remained at Venice is not known. It has been suggested that, 
because of unsettled conditions, he went on to Ferrara. There he presented his letters to 
the governor, Cardinal Sacchetti, once papal nuncio in Spain. The young painter, cor- 
dially received, dined at the palace with the Cardinal. A Spanish gentleman was com- 
manded to show him the city and provide a room for him and his servant.”” This is 
the first indication that Velazquez was accompanied by a servant, but since the word 
used is criado, it seems unlikely that the man was a pupil or assistant. According to Pa- 
checo, Veläzquez remained at Ferrara for only two days and a night. During this time 
he could have seen little, although the works of Carlo Bononi, called the Carracci of 
Ferrara, may have interested him. 

When Veläzquez left he was accompanied by a guide as far as Cento where, well en- 
tertained, he remained for a short time.” It is permissible to conjecture that he was 
drawn to this small town because it was the birthplace of Guercino, and many of the 
latter’s works done before 1629 were there. The influence of Guercino, one of the most 
renowned exponents of the fenebrosi traditions, has been traced in Joseph’s Brothers 
Presenting his Coat to Jacob (Figs. 94-95). The landscape with wind-blown trees and 
‚cloud-streaked sky and the chiaroscuro of the partially nude bodies are reminiscent of 
the work of that artist. As it seems to have been toward the end of the year 1629 that 
Veläzquez was hastening towards Roms, it is possible that he actually met Guercino at 
Cento. The latter artist was painting in that year The Apparition of Christ to the Virgin 
for the Church of Nome di Dio at Cento, and for the Capuchin friars of the same place, 
a Virgin and Child. Veläzquez could also have seen, when passing through Ferrara, the 
Saint Laurence which Guercino had completed in this year for the Cathedral?” Guer- 
cino’s influence could not have been very strong, because he was always more senti- 
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Fig. 95. HEADS OF TWO BROTHERS 
DETAIL OF JOSEPH’S BROTHERS PRESENTING HIS COAT TO JACOB (Fig. 94) 


mental and more dramatic than Veläzquez, whose well-balanced temperament did not 
allow him any sort of exaggeration. 

Veläzquez had intended to visit Florence, according to the letter from Averardo 
Medici. The artist “first... wished to see Lombardy and Venetia, and then go to 
Florence and to Rome.” This letter urged, “I advise you that the Grand Duke should 
have a portrait done by him [Veläzquez] and then give him a chain with his medal.’”°* 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1628 was the young Ferdinand the Second. The Span- 
ish painter seems never to have gone to Florence but to have started for Rome by an- 
other route. | 

Veläzquez must, in any case, have been in.a great hurry to reach Rome, for he did not 
stop long enough at Bologna even to deliver his letters to Cardinal Ludovisi and Car- 
dinal Espada. Like the Infanta Maria, he visited the shrine of Our Lady of Loreto, near 
the coast below Ancona, to fulfill some religious vow or to see a treasure house of art. 
As it is impossible to consult the archives of Naples at present, one must depend upon 
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the statement of Breal that they contain a document which declared that Veläzquez was 
expected at Parma, probably on his way from Venice to Bologna. The letter, written by 
Flavio Atti, ambassador from Parma, resident at Madrid, announced to the Duchess of 
Parma the arrival of the artist and the care that should be taken with regard to him. She 
was advised to introduce him to the painter, Giulio Cesare Amidano, who was to be 
careful of his words.” Pacheco does not mention this visit, and as in the case of Flor- 
ence, Veläzquez may have revised his itinerary. Amidano of Parma belonged to the 
Bolognese school and his work, because of its fenebrosi characteristics, would have 
interested his Spanish contemporary. Possibly the two artists met elsewhere in Italy 
because it was not until the plague of 1630 that Amidano died. 

Although the date of the arrival of Veläzquez at Rome is unknown, he is said to have 
remained there a year. Cardinal Barberini gave him lodging in the Vatican Palace and 
keys to certain rooms, including one painted in fresco by Federico Zuccaro. While at 
the Vatican Veläzquez drew from the Last Judgment by Michelangelo and from works 
by Raphael “with great proficiency”, according to Pacheco. This same authority re- 
ports that his son-in-law left the Vatican for the Villa de’ Medici on the Trinitä de’ 
Monti, the highest and most airy part of the city, which he described as a good place to 
study and to pass the summer. He added that his son-in-law found excellent antique 
sculpture to copy at the Villa de’ Medici. Doubt arises as to whether or not Veläzquez 
shared his teacher’s classical tastes and actually set to work as a copyist.”® The walls of 
the Villa were adorned with reliefs from the Ara Pacis, the halls and gardens decorated 
with statues. Veläzquez could have seen at that time an Apollo, Niobe, the Niobide 
(now in the Uffizi, Florence), and many other works, to encourage his interest in the 
nude and in mythology.”“ 

A letter dated April 30th, 1630, verifies Pacheco’s statements with regard to the stay 
at the Villa, for it was written by the man in charge of the Villa, Francesco Niccolini, 
who said that the Count of Monterrey, Spanish ambassador at Rome, had asked him 
for a room for the summer in the Medici Palace for a painter of the King, who “does 
portraits exquisitely, from nature”. The replycame on May 4th, 1630, that aroom had 


already been ordered. Veläzquez seems to have remained in the palace for two months 


until a fever forced him to go to the house of the Count of Monterrey, who provided 
him with medicines and sweets, as well as with the services of his own doctor. This ill- 
ness probably occurred in the autumn months.’ 

A significant statement of Pacheco’s is that among other works done at Rome was 
Veläzquez’s portrait of himself which he, Pacheco, had in his own possession. This 
lost portrait may be one of those listed in Pacheco’s inventory as ““portraits, my own 
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and those of others””. Many writers have identified this work with the supposed portrait 
of the artist (Fig. 93); others think that this portrait represents the sculptor Bernini.’® 
A small but important detail has been overlooked in the discussion which has arisen 
with regard to this portrait in the Capitoline Museum and that is the collar worn by 
the subject. The round, white, turned-over collar is that of an ecclesiastic rather than 
a layman and so could not have been worn by Veläzquez at any period of his life. The 
black costume, seen against a gray-green background, appears to be unfinished ; the 
body is not well defined beneath the cloth, and only a few broad brush strokes at the 
left suggest drapery. The texture of the paint is light, the handling soft except for 
the hard, unbroken line of deep shadow on the cheek, so uncharacteristic of Veläzquez. 
The whole is bathed in an Italianate sfumato. 

Veläzquez painted a portrait of the Countess of Monterrey at this time, according to 
Mayer, who quoted from a letter written by the Countess to Mother Ines Francisca de 
la Visitaciön at the Convent of La Concepciön, Salamanca. The Countess wrote, “The 
Marquis of Leganes wishes at my death to have for his house, because of the great con- 
sideration in which it is held, the large portrait which the painter Veläzquez did of me 
at the advice of my deceased brother, the Count-Duke.”’”* No such portrait is listed in 
the inventory of the Leganes Collection, made in 1655, nor does the portrait now in the 
collection of the Marchioness of Villatoyas, Madrid, which has been suggested as the 
lost one, seem to be by Veläzquez.”” 

From Italy Veläzquez brought back certain pictures which are diflicult to identify. 
There is mentioned in a receipt of 1634 that he obtained money for eighteen pictures, 
including an original by Bassano, Susannah by Luca Cambiaso, and Dana£ by Titian. 
It seems strange that Philip the Fourth should have commissioned his painter to bring 
back another original Danaö, as there was already a fine example in the royal collection, 
painted about 1553, which had belonged to Philip the Second (Madrid. Museo del 
Prado).”° Veläzquez could have made a copy of another Dana& by Titian, an earlier and 
finer painting than the Prado picture, which was at Rome in 1630 in the Farnese Collec- 
tion (now in the Naples Museum). 

Velazquez was heralded in Italy as a painter of portraits, not of genre, historical, or 
religious compositions. The Grand Duke of Tuscany was advised to have him paint his 
portrait; the keeper of the Villa de’ Medici at Rome wrote of him as a man who did 
portraits from nature, and Pacheco cited only the portrait of the artist and that of 
Infanta Maria as works done in Italy. According to Palomino, it was at Rome that 
Veläzquez painted Joseph’s Brothers Presenting his Coat to Jacob (Figs. 94-95) and 
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The Forge of Vulcan (Figs. 96-100). On the other hand, Pacheco does not mention them, 
and it will be remembered that they were not paid for until 1634.” | 

Evident in the Joseph are the struggles of the artist to emerge from the tight chrysalis 
with which his early training had enveloped him. The blank walls, so monotonous in 
many of his early portraits and bodegones, have parted to reveal a landscape of lumi- 
nous beauty. The figures are arranged to form a more spacious composition than was 
usual with him, although they are not yet brought into complete harmony with each 
other. No longer does light come from the left; it streams with silvery radiance from 
high at the right, diffused throughout the whole canvas. The dramatic gesture of the 
aged Jacob, one outstretched hand sharply illuminated, the other in deep shadow, 
and the strong contrasts of light and shadow which model the partly nude figures of 
Joseph’s brothers show that Veläzquez was still an adherent of the tenebrosi. The char- 
acteristically thin brushing in of the paint, especially the flesh tones, is very noticeable, 
but the triviality of the little dog, the rug carefully spread over a dais, the insistent pat- 
tern of the tiled floor are all unusual in the work of the painter. 

The sentiment is far removed from that of Christ and the Christian Soul and The Cru- 
cifixion which were so embued with the poetic mysticism of Andalucia, but perhaps 
it is only because the subject is from the Old Testament. Even without an explanation 
there is a certain falsity here as'though the men were actors in a religious drama, play- 
ing their parts without conviction, especially noticeable in the studied pose of Jacob 
and the not altogether satisfactory attitude of the man at the left, who turns aside as 
though recoiling in horror. This latter figure, although not as dynamic, is related to the 
young man at the left in The Purification of the Temple and The Healing of the Blind 
by EI Greco, as has been recently pointed out by Angulo Ifiguez.”“ Placed against the 
light portion of the background and used only for decorative eflect are two shadowy 
figures, who have no more substance than the dark man crouched at the left in The 
Drinkers. This is the last time that Veläzquez used such figures in a composition; in his 
next work he had made decided progress. 

Because of its greater skill, it is logical to consider The Forge of Vulcan as painted 
later than the picture of Joseph. The two works are often described as companion 
pieces, as they are nearly the same size, and Veläzquez was paid for them at the same 
time. Nevertheless, The Forge of Vulcan is a strange companion piece, and the sugges- 
tion has been offered in explanation that Apollo (Fig. 98) was considered as symbolic 
of Christ and that the subject of Joseph and his brothers was used as a typological 
representation of the death of Christ.”” The blacksmiths of The Forge in their dark 
green and brown garments would have been equally at home in a bodegon. Even in de- 
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Fig. 97. VULCAN 
THE FORGE OF VULCAN (Fig. 96) 
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Fig. 98. APOLLO 
DETAIL OF THE FORGE OF VULCAN (Fig. 96) 
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Fig. 99. A BLACKSMITH 
DETAIL OF THE FORGE OF VULCAN (Fig. 96) 
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picting Apollo, Veläzquez did not turn to antique sculpture, as did Ribera when he 
painted Apollo and Marsyas, basing his representation of the god on that of the Apollo 
Belvedere in the Vatican. The still life is painted with the meticulous care which Veläz- 
quez expended on objects in his early kitchen pieces, except that he is bolder in his 
rendering of high lights and more free in his brushwork. A simplified landscape of green 
hills and blue, cloudless sky is seen through the open window behind theradiant Apollo, 
who is clad in golden-yellow draperies with a yellow light behind his laurel-crowned 
head. Light seems to come also from the front and left, and the almost monochrome 
tonality of the whole work is relieved by the red and yellow of the glowing forge and 
sheet of metal. The figures, grouped with greater skill than in the companion piece, are 
more functional, with the exception of the awkwardly placed, little figure by the gray 
chimney. Beruete mentioned that the figure of Vulcan was later repainted by the artist, 
and it is true that the treatment of the head is very impressionistic and the high lıights 
boldly placed, as they are in the portrait of Pablo de Valladolid done at a later date.” 
In the blacksmith with his back to the spectator Angulo Iiguez sees a resemblance 
to a figure by EI Greco;; this time it is the executioner with the sword who stands at the 
left in The Martyrdom of Saint Maurice and the Theban Legion (Escorial). He also points 
out that the blacksmith who is at work on the armour in the right-hand corner is simi- 
lar to the man boring a hole in the wood of the cross in The Expolio (Toledo. Cathedral) 
by the same artist, but with this statement it is dificult to agree.” It is unlikely that 
Veläzquez, painting these figures at Rome, would have had more than a fleeting mem- 
ory ofthose by El Greco known to him in Spain, as he was in the habit of drawing from 
the living model whenever possible. 

The Forge of Vulcan is said to have been based on a Tempesta engraving of the same 
subject done in 1606, but the resemblance is not very close. According to Colombier, 
Thetis Having the Armour of Achilles Forged by Vulcan (Chäteau d’Effiat. M. de Mo- 
roges) by Mathieu and Louis Le Nain is not unlike the work by Veläzquez, notably 
in the grouping of the two principal figures and in the man with his back to the specta- 
tor.”” That Mathieu Le Nain may have been at Rome in 1630, and that his share in 
Venus and Vulcan (Rheims. Musee) was influenced by Veläzquez’s The Forge of Vulcan 
is the suggestion of George Isarlo, of Charles Sterling, and other writers. 

There might be, however, some question ’as to why Le Nain waited until 1641 to 
paint a picture which recalls another seen at amuch earlier date. Sterling explains, “The 
Forge by Veläzquez presents certain characteristics which would have astonished an 
artist like Le Nain by their novelty: the introduction of mythology into the realms of 
ordinary life, the intensity and concentration of the psychological expression, the mo- 
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Fig. 100. STILL LIFE AND HEAD OF A BLACKSMITH 
DETAIL OF THE FORGE OF VULCAN (Fig. 96) 
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Fig. 101. INFANTA MARIA, LATER QUEEN OF HUNGARY BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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mentary character of the story. This lesson is remembered in the Forge at Rheims and, 
what is more, certain precise details, the bright and divine apparition, placed at the left 
in the two compositions, the type of the Cyclops, the colours in which browns and neu- 
tral tones dominate—it is interesting to note that the picture by Veläzquez, like that 
of Le Nain, is not very gray; gray tones did not appear in the work of the Spaniard 
until much later. But these recollections inspired by the Spaniard agree closely with the 
spirit of all the other paintings by Le Nain, where a similar influence is hardly notice- 
able. The only thing strange to him is the anecdotal character of the action, which he 
has reduced to a minimum ... And to understand why the French painter was so at- 
tracted to a work like the Forge at Madrid, so that he could remember it at the end of 
about ten years, one must turn to his other canvases, where will be found a vision and 
a sensibility like that of Veläzquez, which led the two painters to interpret man, such as 
they had chosen to paint him, in a similar manner.” 

After Veläzquez decided to return to Spain, he went to Naples where he painted a 
portrait of the King’s sister, Infanta Maria, to take back to Philip the Fourth at Madrid. 
Maria, on her way to become the bride of Ferdinand, remained at Naples from August 
eighth until December 18th, 1630.” The Spanish artist may have painted her at any 
time between these two dates, as it is generally conceded that he did not return to Spain 
until early in 1631. In considering that the Infanta remained at Naples for four months, 
it is difficult to agree with Beruete that Veläzquez had only time to do a bust portrait of 
her, for he was certainly there for more than a few days. However, the single portrait 
done from life seems to be that in the Prado (Fig. 101), the modeling of which is still a 
little hard and tight, the features carefully drawn in, the paint still close in texture. There 
is a straight, dark line between the lips and losses around the mouth at the left which may 
explain the failure of the face to please. The ornaments of the brown dress are unfin- 
ished, and the gray ruff is somewhat sketchily treated. The handling of this portrait, 
when compared to the bravura of the heads in The Forge of Vulcan, said to have been 
completed in the same year, lacks spontaneity and freshness and for a study from life is 
somewhat of a disappointment. But Velazquez never allowed himself as much liberty in 
painting official portraits as he did in other works. 

The head of the Infanta Maria was the model for that in an old copy in the Kaiser- 
Friedrich-Museum, Berlin. If this full-length portrait is a faithfulcopy of an original by 
the artist, it contains several points of interest. The Infanta, clad in a brown and silver 
dress, is placed against a fiery red curtain, which is not, as in many of the artist’s other 
works, draped sedately at one side but elaborately arranged with many intricate folds 
as a bold background for her pale flesh tones and golden curls. Van Dyck’s portrait 
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Fig. 102. PRINCE BALTASAR CARLOS WITH A DWARF BY VELAZQUEZ 
Boston. Museum of Fine Arts 
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group of the Lomellini family, 1621 (New York. Bai Lihme Collection), undoubtedly 
seen by Veläzquez at Genoa, is immediately brought to mind, because a curtain of the 
same brilliant tone is effectively draped behind the tall figure of the Marchioness. 
When at Naples Veläzquez must have encountered the most renowned artist at the 
viceregal court, Jose de Ribera, then thirty-nine years of age. Veläzquez could have seen 
_ his Silenus, done with robust humour and frank paganısm in 1626. Probably also still 


Fig. 103. CLELIA CATTANEO, DAUGHTER OF MARCHESA ELENA GRIMALDI 
“ BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
Washington, D.C. National Gallery of Art (Widener Collection) 


at Naples were his Saint Sebastian and Martyrdom of Saint Andrew, both completed in 
1628. The bold chiaroscuro, the substantial paint, the varied brushwork, the restrained 
colour of these latter works must have appealed to the young Veläzquez in spite of 
their subject matter, so uncongenial to the tastes of an artist who never painted a martyr- 
dom. It has been said that in 1630 Ribera adopted the silvery tone used also by the Se- 
villian after his Italian journey.””° Working at Naples in the Cathedral and in the Mon- 
astery of San Martino in 1630 and 1631 were two of the foremost exponents of early 
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Fig. 104. HEAD OF DWARF 
DETAIL OF PRINCE BALTASAR CARLOS WITH A DWARF (Fig. 102) 
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Fig. 105. HEAD OF PRINCE 
DETAIL OF PRINCE BALTASAR CARLOS WITH A DWARF (Fig. 102) 
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Fig. 106. PHILIP THE FOURTH BY VELAZQUEZ 
London. The National Gallery 
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baroque, Caracciolo and Domenichino. Massimo Stanzione was there in 1631, possibly 
when Veläzquez paid his visit. 

It is not known exactly when Veläzquez left Naples for Spain, but Pacheco described 
the arrival of his son-in-law as follows: ‘He returned to Madrid after an absence of a 
year and a half and arrived at the beginning of the year 1631. He was very well received 
by the Count-Duke, who ordered him to go at once and kiss the hand of His Majesty; 
it pleased him that His Majesty had not permitted himself to be portrayed by any 
other painter and had waited for him to paint the Prince, which he did punctually, and 
His Majesty was very pleased by his coming.” Veläzquez’s name appears on the court 
payroll in January. 

Pacheco’s statement establishes that one of the first portraits to be executed by the 
court painter was that of Prince Baltasar Carlos. The only extant portrait which repre- 
sents the Prince at the right age is that showing him with a dwarf (Figs. 102, 104-105). 
The picture bears an inscription in yellow on the curtain at the right to the effect that the 
Prince was then a year and four months old. Ashe was born on November 4th, 1629, 
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the portrait must have been finished in March 1631. This work masqueraded for many 
years as The Prince of Parma and a Dwarf by Correggio until Waagen described it as 
“an admirable picture by Velasquez”.’”” There is again some danger of its acquiring a 
wrong title, for Moreno Villa incorrectly identifies the dwarf as Francisco Lezcano, the 
Biscayan, also known as EI Nifo de Vallecas.?” 

The seemingly cruel manner of contrasting dwarf and child, ugliness and beauty, was 
a dramatic theme invented not by Veläzquez but by earlier court painters, such as 
Sanchez Coello and Pantoja de la Cruz. The novelty introduced by Veläzquez in this 
picture was that of placing the dwarf, not on a level with his master, but in the fore- 
ground on a lower plane. This is the first extant representation of a dwarf by Veläzquez, 
who later became their painter par excellence. 

The harmonious tonality of the picture may be due in part to the red underpainting, 
which is clearly visible in certain portions, and to the combination of such rich tones as 
olive greens, dull gold, and grape purples, the latter echoing those used by Bassano and 
the Venetians. The light, coming from high at the left, illumines the child’s delicate face 
and pale, golden hair, detaching them from a shadowy background of purple curtains. 
His costume of dark green is adorned with gold braid so meticulously handled that 
Beruete, who never saw the picture, questioned whether it was a later addition.” How- 
ever, X-rays prove that it is not. The child also wears a steel gorget, white lace collar 
and cuffs, and a purple sash, several shades lighter than the curtains. Brush strokes 
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Fig. 107. HEAD 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH (Fig. 106) 
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Fig. 108. LEFT HAND AND HAT 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH (Fig. 106) 


are scarcely visible in the painting of the flesh tones, so close is the texture of the paint, 
but the hands are strongly modeled with heavier impasto and heightened with rosy 
lights. The face of the dwarf (Fig. 104) is skillfully differentiated from that of his little 
master (Fig. 105), the dusky rose flesh tones being more impressionistically handled. His 
face is halfin shadow, and his brown hair covers his head like a close-fitting cap. A dark 
dress embroidered in dull red and gold is protected by a white apron and surmounted 
by a white collar. In his right hand he holds a silver rattle, and in his left, a rosy apple 
like that in the clasp of little Clelia Cattaneo by Van Dyck (Fig. 103). The only distinct 
note of red in the picture is the light red of the Persian rug, patterned in gray and black. 
The artist seems to have taken a special delight in varying tones of purple, for the cush- 
ion on the floor, adorned with gold braid and tassel and high lighted in mauve, is also 
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Fig. 109. DIEGO DE CORRAL Y ARELLANO BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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Fig. 110. HEAD 
DETAIL OF DIEGO DE CORRAL Y ARELLANO (Fig. 109) 
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purple. On the cushion rests the child’s black hat trimmed with grayish plumes and 
dull gold braid.” 

There are certain points of similarity between this portrait and those of Clelia and 
Filippo Cattaneo painted by Van Dyck in 1623, which Veläzquez may have seen when 
at Genoa in the Grimaldi Palace. It must be confessed that the Spaniard, both in the 
Boston portrait and in that of Baltasar Carlos painted in 1632, has penetrated farther 
into the psychology of his little models than has his distinguished contemporary. The 
resemblance between these portraits of children is perhaps only superficial, but it is in- 
teresting. Clelia Cattaneo stands beside a large, tasseled cushion as does the Prince in 
both his portraits ; the vertical lines of the columns in the background of the Van Dyck 
portraits correspond to the straight lines of the curtains in those by Veläzquez. In con- 
trast to the hard contours and distinct outlines of the figures painted by Van Dyck, 
Velazquez has given his models roundness of relief, and to the background, greater 
aerial perspective. 

Pacheco spoke of Veläzquez’s pleasure in hearing that the King had allowed no 
other artist to paint him during his absence, so that it seems logical to assume that the 
artist did not delay in doing a portrait of His Majesty. Beruete is probably right in con- 
sidering the portrait of Philip the Fourth (Figs. 106-108) as having been done soon 
after Veläzquez’s return to Spain, although other writers date it from 1632 to 1634.” 
Against gray wall and dull red curtain the King stands beside a table covered with a 
red cloth upon which is his olive-green hat, adorned with brown and gray plumes. He 
wears the Order of the Golden Fleece and a brown costume magnificently embellished 
with silver trimming. His sleeves are of silver cloth, and a long, black cloak also orna- 
mented with silver hangs from his shoulders. Here may be seen a pentimento which 
lengthens the cloak by several inches, giving a more pleasing effect. There are also pen- 
timenti on the right leg and the left foot which improve the stance somewhat. His hose 
are pale gray, and his shoes, black. The foreground is light brown. His Majesty holds in 
his brown-gloved hand a paper inscribed with Veläzquez’s name and his title of Painter 
to the King, words with which a petition often began. The head of the King (Fig. 107) 
is painted with great freshness and subitlety, his hair, then pure gold, flashing with high 
lights, his dark blue eyes, beneath the already drooping lids, keen and intelligent. Dry 
strokes of the brush on gray golilla and silver sword hilt are done with the swift and 
sure technique which the artist was making his own. 

This portrait, the Silver Philip, caused Sir Charles Holmes to wonder how Veläzquez 
learned the secret which enabled him to paint with such truth and vivacity atthis pointin 
his career. Holmes suggested that it was from Veronese or EI Greco that the artist ac- 
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Fig. 111. ANTONIA DE IPENARRIETA AND A CHILD 
BY VELAZQUEZ AND UNKNOWN ARTIST 
1 Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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112. STUDY OF A WOMAN BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 


Fig. 
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quired his freedom of handling, but the fact that he did not use this method until after 
his Italian visit would deny the suggestion that the El Grecos which he had seen in Spain 
were the source of his inspiration.” Again, it may be possible that Van Dyck’s manner 
of depicting shimmering silks and dark satins, rich with gold or silver trimming, in his 
Genoese portraits had not passed unnoticed by Veläzquez. In the latter’s portrait of 
the King, as in the copy of the Infanta Maria, the blond hair, the rose flesh tones are 
contrasted with a red curtain, less brilliant in hue but equally effective as a back- 
ground.” 

Two companion pieces in the Prado represent Diego de Corral y Arellano (Figs. 
109-110) and his wife, Antonia de Ipenarrieta (Fig. 111). She is the lady of the Villaher- 
mosa receipt of 1624, who ordered from the artist portraits of the King, Olivares, and 
her first husband, Garcia P£rez de Araciel. The portrait of Corral in his black garnacha, 
or judge’s robe, presents a problem: the technique of the head—broadly handled with 
well-defined planes and varied brush strokes— would indicate the period of the 1630’s; 
the remainder of the picture is less satisfactory and would denote an earlier date. 
Corral died on May 20th, 1632, and it is generally considered that this portrait was 
done by Veläzquez about 1631.” 

A new and refreshing solution of the puzzle is presented by Senior Lozano, who con- 
siders that an artist of the type of Gonzälez or Rodrigo de Villandrando painted the 
portraits of Garcia Perez and Dona Antonia and that Veläzquez, at the time of her mar- 
riageto Corral in 1627, repainted them. Lozano seems to ignore the Villahermosa receipt 
in which Veläzquez received payment in 1624 for a portrait of Garcia Perez. If Lozano is 
correct, then the famous lost portrait of the latter is hiding beneath that of Corral, 
which could be proved only by the X-ray. It is quite true that both men were lawyers 
of distinetion and knights of Santiago, so that the costume now worn by Corral would 
have served for both had their figures been somewhat similar. To Veläzquez, Lozano 
credits the painting of the head and the hands of Corral, the papers, the white wrist 
ruffs, and the dark hat on the table. They are certainly brushed in with masterly skill. 
He also suggests that the artist made slight changes in the silhouette and in both por- 
traits painted out curtains which were in the background. He seesthe hand of Veläzquez 
in the portrait of Dona Antonia, especially with regard to the head, bust, hands, chair, 
and possibly the face of the child. Other writers do not consider that the child is by 
Velazquez.’ This portrait is variously dated: Melida placed it many years before that 
of her husband, Beruete and Lafuente from 1631 to 1632.” Both portraits were taken 
from the Casa de Narros, Zarauz and were listed in the Corral family inventory of 1668, 
but not as by Veläzquez. There is said to exist in the library of the Casa Villahermosa a 
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Fig. 113. SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS COMFORTED BY ANGELS AFTER HIS TEMPTATION 
ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Orihuela. Museo Diocesano 
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receipt for them by Veläzquez, which, if dated, would aid in solving this complicated 
problem.’ 

Another Veläzquez generally believed to have been painted about 1631 is the study 
of a woman (Fig. 112) which is still something of a mystery. The fact that she wears a 
voluminous yellow cloak overa gray gown and a headdress of yellow and green ribbons 
on her dark hair has led to her being described as a sibyl, but there is little resemblance 
to the turbaned sibyls of Guercino and Domenichino. The object which she holds in her 
left hand may be a canvas because of the colour and wide marginal edges. If so, then 
her right hand which is invisible could have held her brushes. Other writers suggest that 
the object is a tablet, but this identification does not seem likely. That Veläzquez repre- 
sented his model in profile is interesting, for the profile portrait was more popular in 
Italy than in Spain. Various pentimenti appear on the painting of her fingers, according 
ge) Mayer, who considered the work badly worn down.”” 

A religious work, Saint Thomas Aquinas Comforted by Angels after his Temptation 
(Figs. 113-114), was described by Tormo and first attrıbuted by him to Nicoläs de 
Villacis, and later to Veläzquez. Tormo’s first guess seems more credible than his sec- 
and, for when he gives the attribution to Veläzquez, he writes that the design could have 
been by Alonso Cano, that the chimney is painted as Zurbarän would have done it, 
that the principal figures recall those by Veläzquez in his Christ and the Christian Soul, 
ınd that the prostitute and the landscape are painted with the freedom of a Goya.’” 
That Villacis of Murcia was a pupil of Veläzquez, that he worked at Madrid and also 
ıt Murcia near where the picture was found, that his works contained architectural 
motives, all lend plausibility to the attribution of the picture to him. It is also true that 
'he manner in which the subject is treated points, not to Veläzquez in the 1630’s, but to 
in artist who, like Villacis, was painting late in the century. If more examples of the 
Murcian’s work were in existence, it might be possible to give the picture definitely to 
him as Tormo first did and as Baquero Almansa still does.” 

The author has not seen this picture, but Mayer, who attributed the work to Veläz- 
juez, wrote that it was “most probably painted in Rome, or perhaps in Eastern Spain, 
on the way back from Italy’’.”” The latter suggestion is evidently made because the pic- 
ture was discovered in the Old University at Orihuela, Alicante. Lafuente records that 
'he College of Preachers of the Dominican Order at Alicante received in 1632 various 
pictures, and he comes to the rather arbitrary conclusion that this must have been one 
If them, but cites no document to prove it.” The painting seems to have more in com- 
mon with the works of the school of Madrid. The over-sweet, almost sickly sentimen- 
ality of the subject is foreign to Veläzquez’s taste and is in strange contrast to his other 
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religious works. The pyramidal composition of the central group is unusual in the euvre 
of the artist. A comparison of the sturdy, well-clad angel which Veläzquez painted in 
Christ and the Christian Soul with the scantily draped angel with mannered gestures at 
the left in Saint Thomas Aquinas disproves that the same man painted them both. The 
realistic still life of inkwell and books in the foreground is not unlike that in Veläzquez’s 
portrait ofthe dwarf known as El Primo, and might well be by a pupil of the artist. 

Veläzquez painted a portrait of the Prince Baltasar Carlos (Figs. 115-117) which 
must be dated early in 1632, because the child appears not many months older than he 
did in the work completed in March 1631. The posture of the little Prince, turned slightly 
to the right, is the same in both canvases, but the chubby hands grasp the baton and 
the silver-hilted sword more firmly, the pale, golden hair is.longer and has begun to 
curl in soft ringlets, the blue eyes are brighter. The flesh tones are brushed across the 
forehead with the horizontal strokes characteristic of the artist. The greenish shadow 
below the lips has deepened, and the white high lights in the eyes appear less marked. 
As in the Boston portrait of the Prince there are the long, straight lines of a curtain, the 
shadowy background, and the plumed hat placed upon a cushion, this time of deep red 
material. The most noticeable difference between the two works is that, while the earlier 
is warm in tone, the later is remarkable for its cool silvery quality. The costume worn 
by the Prince is adorned with a steel gorget, white lace collar and cuffs, and a wide, 
purple sash rendered freely in strong lights and deep violet shadows. In depicting the 
gray sılk dress brocaded with silver and trimmed with silver braid, the artist has ad- 
vanced appreciably ; no longer is each bit of braid carefully picked out in a distinct pat- 
tern but, rather, fused into a shimmering whole much as it is in the portrait of Philip the 
Fourth, so well named the Silver Philip. 

It is probable that the head of the Prince (Fig. 116) was never quite finished, or else it 
gives that impression, because, since it was a study from life, Veläzquez was forced to 
work upon it rapidly. A pentimento visible above the white lace collar reveals that orig- 
inally there was a higher neckpiece about the Prince’s throat. The picture has recently 
been cleaned ; the gold tassels, additions to curtain and cushion, have been removed, as 
well as much of the golden fringe. Veläzquez was still experiencing difhiculty in drawing 
hands, and those of the Prince are delineated with little feeling for form, especially the 
right hand which grasps the baton. The rapid, curling strokes of sienna, placed so effec- 
tively upon the darker portions of the hair, the dashing treatment of the sword hilt 
(Fig. 117) show the artist in an impressionistic mood. The entire picture is painted with 
a touch at once sure and light, already far removed from the dry manner of his earlier 
portraits. No canvas grain is as yet to be seen, but there are apparent the luminous, 
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Be Fig. 114. ANGEL AND PROSTITUTE 
DETAIL OF SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS COMFORTED BY ANGELS (Fig. 113) 
j 5 
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London. The Wallace Collection 
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greenish tints beneath the rose flesh tones which he used for the portraits of the royal 
children done in his last period. These years are also foreshadowed by the marvelous 
treatment of the purple sash as it is seen through the transparent lace collar. Only in the 
carefully squared-off shadow made by the Prince’s little figure is one reminded that 
Veläzquez had been a pupil of Pacheco. It has been contended that this is the portrait 
of the Prince cited in the Leganes inventory of 1655, and also that it is the portrait 
described in the receipt of payment of 1634; this latter suggestion, because of the date, 
is very possible.” 

Cruzada Villaamil published a document from the accounts of the expenses of the 
Keeper of the Keys of the Palace, dated Madrid, September 24th, 1632, which states 
that Veläzquez was to receive one thousand, one hundred reales for preparing canvases 
of portraits of Their Majesties, which had been sent to Germany. The document adds 
that the pictures had been made ready for shipment, but whether painted by the artist 
himself or by an assistant is not recorded.” The portraits have been tentatively identi- 
fied as those of Philip the Fourth and Isabel de Borbön at Vienna, but there is no way 
of establishing this definitely. Nor do the ages of the subjects suggest the date 1632, be- 
cause both portraits closely resemble those of the sovereigns sent to England in 1638 
(now at Hampton Court Palace) attributed to the school of Veläzquez. These latter por- 
traits are said to be those mentioned in a letter from Sir Arthur Hopton, British ambas- 
sador at Madrid, to Lord Cottington, July 26th, 1638, “I shall have the King and 
Queenes pictures for the Queene. I delivered those her Mat sent, w® were discovered 
to be no Originalls.”””” The queen was Henrietta Maria of England, sister of Isabel de 
Borbön. In the King’s portrait at Hampton Court Palace he wears a suit of half-armour 
which is similar to, perhaps identical with, that worn in his equestrian portrait (finished 
1635), but his head is taken from the same model as that used in the Vienna portrait. 
Isabel appears as she does in the Vienna portrait, with the same headdress, ruff, pearls, 
and a similar gown. An engraving in //vstracion del renombre de grande by Tapia y 
Robles, described as after a Veläzquez portrait and dated 1638, shows a bust portrait of 
the King in armour and golilla with longish hair and a small goatee, looking much as 
he does in the Vienna and Hampton Court portraits. 

Veläzquez often turned from painting royalty to depicting dwarfs and buffoons, and 
to the latter group belongs the portrait of Pablo de Valladolid (Figs. 118-119). This 
work appears to have been dated too early as Pablo did not come to court until 1632. 
He is mentioned in documents of 1633 and 1634, and was to receive a costume of velvet 
or cloth on September 15th, 1637.°°” The marvelous placing of the figure in space with- 
out restricting lines against a neutral background is a tour de force unusual in the work 
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Fig. 116. HEAD 
DETAIL OF PRINCE BALTASAR CARLOS (Fig. 115) 


of the artist. The folds of the black cloak and the knee rosette at the right give variety 
and animation to the dark silhouette of the figure. The expressive gesture of the right 
hand, the lively expression of the ugly face (Fig. 119), the dramatic and animated pos- 
ture, all set this portrait apart from others by Veläzquez, but the technique admits no 
doubt of its authenticity. The handling of the flesh tones, the high light on the nose, the 
variety and sweep of the brush strokes, the lack of definite lines in drawing any of the 
features recall the technique employed for painting Vulcan in The Forge of Vulcan. 
The reason that Veläzquez could paint this portrait and those of royalty with such dif- 
ferent technique at the same period is explained by Lafuente, “It must be remembered 
that Veläzquez achieved mastery when stilla young man and that his impressionist tech- 
nique..... can only have been tried out in these portraits of jesters in which the exe- 
cution is so bold that Veläzquez would not have dared to have used it in official o1 
commissioned portraits, where it could be considered as corresponding ironically with 
thessüubjeet 
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Fig. 117. LEFT HAND 
DETAIL OF PRINCE BALTASAR CARLOS (Fig. 115) 


Two portraits in a more reserved and sombre vein would seem to have been done in 
the early 1630’s. In the portrait of a dark-haired man clad in black doublet and white 
golilla (Fig. 120), the figure rises like a pyramid from its heavy base, the head expres- 
sively modeled, the black eyes haunting and sad in a thin face. The portrait is a vivid 
presentation of a strange and arresting personality. So excellent is the handling that it 
has been recently suggested by MacLaren that, if the unfinished state of the canvas does 
not lead one astray, the painting may be placed in a late period of the artist’s @uvre.”” 
The costume is thinly painted with broad, sweeping brush strokes, the only heavy im- 
pasto being upon the forehead and the white collar. Now that the picture has been 
cleaned, it is evident that the brush follows the outlines of the cloak as it did in earlier 
works. In the upper right-hand corner are three distinct strokes of the brush where the 
artist wiped it on the brownish-yellow background. 

The other portrait, that of Juan Mateos (Fig. 121), master of the hunt to Philip the 
Fourth, is a strong, well-conceived representation of a man of great dignity and reserve 
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Fig. 118. PABLO DE VALLADOLID BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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Fig. 119. HEAD 
DETAIL OF PABLO DE VALLADOLID (Fig. 118) 
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clad in black doublet and white golilla. A portrait (Fig. 122) in his Origen y dignidad de 
la caca (1634), engraved by Perret, confirms his identity. The author has not seen the 
painting, but it would appear to bear out the contention that Veläzquez.depicted the 
head of his subject first, because the hands are left unfinished, as they were in the Por- 
trait of a Young Man at Munich. 

The portraits of Philip the Fourth (Figs. 123-124) and of the Cardinal Infante 
Fernando (Figs. 125-126) in hunting dress have always been considered as having been 
painted especially for the Torre de la Parada, a hunting lodge near Madrid, which be- 
longed to the King. Because of this destination the portraits are generally dated about 
1635, as the King seems to have wished to make the Torre habitable in 1636.” A docu- 
ment (1636) in the Archives of Simancas has a certain bearing on the subject, for in it 
Velazquez asks for money “so that he can better apply himself to the service of Your 
Majesty on this occasion when he has been commanded to do paintings for the Torre dela 
Parada”.’”' As Veläzquez continued to paint works for the huntinglodge for many years, 
this document does not necessarily refer to the portraits, nor isthere any certainty that the 
two hunting portraits were painted by Veläzquez especially for the Torre. Palomino 
wrote, “These two paintings were in the Torre de la Parada”’; without doubt, they were 
hung in place about 1636 and were later listed in inventories as there.” It is probable 
that they were done before 1632 and were later repainted by the artist to become com- 
panion pieces to that of the Prince Baltasar Carlos in hunting dress (Fig. 135). This por- 
trait was executed in the year 1635, a date verified by the inscription on the picture 
stating that the Prince was six years old. There are no pentimenti in this work as in the 
other portraits, and from the vigour and freshness of its handling it would seem to have 
been done all at one time. 

The portrait of Philip the Fourth clad for the chase in a brown suit cannot have been 
painted much later than 1632, for the head, with the exception of the cap which Beru- 
ete considers a later addition, is the same as that used for the portrait of the King done 
in 1631 (Fig. 107). The same authority said, “The head is the least interesting part of 
this work.” It is true that it compares unfavourably with the more spontaneous render- 
ing in the other portrait.” There is more drawing around the eyes and mouth, less 
variety in the brush strokes which depict the blond hair, and less brilliance in the high 
lights which play upon it. The texture of the paint is also of a closer consistency. The 
placing of the brown dog’s forefeet in a line with those of the royal hunter is unfortu- 
nate, and the animal certainly adds little to the success of the composition. The numer- 
ous pentimenti along the King’s left leg and the arquebus and below the left hand 
confirm the suggestion that the artist made many changes before the picture was finally 
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Fig. 120. PORTRAIT OF A MAN BY VELAZQUEZ 
London. Collection of the Duke of Wellington 
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Fig. 121. JUAN MATEOS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Dresden. Staatliche Gemäldegalerie 
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hung, with its two companion pieces, in the Torre de la Parada. A comparison of this 
portrait of the King with Veläzquez’s equestrian portrait of him, which was in place in 
the Buen Retiro Palace in 1635, goes far to establish it as having been painted several 
years before, and not after, the latter work. The landscape in the portrait of the King 
in hunting dress has been criticized as being not as true to nature as was usual with the 
artist. It does seem to have been painted by a hand less practiced than his had become 
by the time of The Surrender of Breda (Fig. 136). 

In these portraits of Philip and his brother Fernando in hunting dress, Veläzquez had 
dificulty in representing the middle foreground ; there is lacking both aerial perspective 


Fig. 122. PORTRAIT MEDALLION OF JUAN MATEOS 
ENGRAVING BY PIETER PERRET 


and a feeling of depth, as though he were experimenting with the placing of figures in 
extensive landscapes. Many of these difficulties have been overcome in the portrait of 
Baltasar Carlos as a hunter, and the result is far more pleasing. Here the planes are 
sharply differentiated in three colour bands as they are in the equestrian portrait of the 
same Prince, painted about a year earlier. 

The hypothesis that the representation of the Cardinal Infante Fernando must have 
been finished before the year 1632 is supported by certain facts. On the twelfth of April 
of that year, the King and his two brothers, Fernando and Carlos, left Madrid to visit 
Valencia, Barcelona, and other towns. The Cardinal Infante never returned to Madrid, 
having been left as governor of Barcelona, a post which he held until he was summoned 
to the Netherlands.“ It has been said that Veläzquez in painting the hunting portrait 
of the Infante was forced to use an earlier portrayal for the head. This idea does not 
seem acceptable, because if the work was done, as it seems to have been, in 1632 (just 
before Fernando’s departure from Madrid), he would have appeared very much as he 
does in this portrait, for he was then twenty-three years old. He may be seen as he looked 
a few years earlier (1628) in a portrait attributed to Rubens (Munich. Ältere Pina- 
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Fig, 123, PHILIP THE FOURTH IN HUNTING DRESS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid, Museo del Prado 
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Fig. 124. HBA 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH IN HUNTING DRESS (Fig. 123) 
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Fig. 125. CARDINAL INFANTE FERNANDO IN HUNTING DRESS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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kothek). By the time that Rubens and Van Dyck painted him in 1634 and 1636 he had 
a small mustache and wore his hair long and curly. If Veläzquez had painted the In- 
fante, then the hero of the battle of Nördlingen, for the first time in 1635 for the Torre 
de la Parada, he would certainly have taken as a model a contemporary portrait rather 
than one which represented the subject as a youth. Justi was of the opinion that this 
portrait was painted by Veläzquez over a previous picture, but Beruete could find no 
trace of one beneath and stated that he could even see the gray preparation used by the 
artist at this time.” The Infante’s tall figure seen against the gray sky is clad in brown 
hunting dress. 

The suggestion has been made that Veläzquez painted a portrait, now lost, of the re- 
nowned poet Quevedo in 1632. The only record of this work is a statement by Palo- 
mino, who said without giving the date, “Another portrait was done by Veläzquez of 
Don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas .... He painted him with his spectacles on, as he 
was in the habit of wearing them.” The portrait of a man in spectacles in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, London, has been considered to be a copy of this lost 
portrait. There is a close resemblance between it and a small medallion of Quevedo in a 
plate engraved by Noort and bearing the initials of Alonso Cano and those of D.I.A. in 
Quevedo’s EI Parnasso espanol, first published at Madrid in 1648. If the Wellington 
portrait isindeed a copy of a lost Veläzquez, then it establishes the approximate year in 
which Veläzquez painted Quevedo, for he is here represented, not as a cleric in eccle- 
siastical dress and collar, but as a layman with white facing over the courtier’s stiff 
golilla. He could only have been painted in this dress after 1634, because in that year 
he gave up his church benefices to marry.‘” He does not wear, strangely enough, the 
cross of the Order of Santiago, which he received at an early date. From 1635 until his 
imprisonment at Leön in 1639 Quevedo lived at his country house, the Torre de Juan 
Abad, but came occasionally to court, and it must have been during these years that 
the original of the Wellington portrait was painted. He was then in his fifties and prob- 
ably looked much as he does in the portrait. Quevedo was not released from prison 
until 1643, two years before his death, and at that time he would have appeared older.’® 

Although busy with royal commissions, Veläzquez was forced to spend many hours 
at court fulfilling duties which his new honours had placed upon him. A decree of May 
8th, 1633, granted him the disposal of the office of an alguacil in consideration of his 
services. The grant was held in abeyance by the discovery of a law which forbade the 
transfer of this office, and the question was not settled in his favour until October T7th, 
1634, by decree of the Cortes.”” 

On October 3rd, 1633, Veläzquez and Vincenzio Carducci were appointed to ex- 
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amine portraits of royalty offered by artists to decide upon those which might be sold 
and those which were not worthy to be considered works of art. The portraits brought 
to their attention included many of the King and the Queen and one of the Prince (which 
had to be entirely redone). Innumerable small, full-length portraits of Their Majesties 
and other royalty were confiscated, and one of the King in green was to have had the 
costume made more acceptable. Among the painter-owners were Francisco Barrera and 
Juan de la Fuente. The King was painted often, although it is doubtful if he posed as 
willingly for these minor artists as he did for Veläzquez. Palomino’s statement that, 
after Veläzquez painted the King, other portraits of His Majesty were withdrawn from 
circulation and Veläzquez alone was allowed to portray him seems to.be denied by this 
edict of 1633." { 7 i | 

The name of Juan Bautista Martinez del Mazo of Cuenca is first associated with that 
of Veläzquez in 1634, although they had probably known each other at court for some 
time. Mazo, who was twenty-two years of age, undoubtedly had finished his apprentice- 
ship as a painter. It is not known whether he had studied with anyone else before he be- 
came an assistant to Veläzquez. From a document of January 30th, 1634, naming Mazo 
to the office of Usher of the Chamber, formerly held by Veläzquez, it is learned that he 
had married Veläzquez’s daughter Francisca, perhaps in 1633, or in January of the fol- 
lowing year. Still another document, that of February 15th, 1634, testifies that the 
Steward to His Majesty received 15,409 maravedis from Veläzquez, “of the sum due on 
account of the grant made to him permitting him to transfer the office of Usher of the 
Chamber to his son-in-law.””°" 

Veläzquez was to need assistance in fulfilling the large commission from the King for 
paintings to decorate the new Palace of the Buen Retiro. This palace was begun in 1630, 
according to the plans of Gömez de Mora and Crescenzi, and in 1632 the plaza and a 
portion of the building were finished. The walls and foundations are described by a 
contemporary as thin and weak, probably because many persons laboured day and 
night to erect the palace in haste so that the King might have a new place of amuse- 
ment.” The inauguration took place in 1632, and in the next year, although the palace 
and gardens were not finished, many fiestas were held. In July 1634, it must have been 
near completion, for the court stayed there for a fortnight.”” Veläzquez’s work was 
for the Salön de Reinos, a hall which was not completed with all its decorations until 
April 1635, according to Serrano, the Tuscan ambassador at Madrid.’'* The haste with 
which the artists and the craftsmen were forced to work so that this palace might be 
completed is important, because it may explain the hurried repainting of three of the 
equestrian portraits destined for the Salön de Reinos. 
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Fig. 126. DOG 
DETAIL OF CARDINAL INFANTE FERNANDO IN HUNTING DRESS (Fig. 125) 
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Fig. 127. PHILIP THE THIRD BY VELAZQUEZ AND UNKNOWN ARTIST 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 


‘The original arrangement of the pictures in the Salön has been worked out by Tormc 
from references to them in a poem, the Silva topografica of Manoel de Galhegos, which 
was published at Madrid in 1637.” The paintings have had pieces of canvas added tc 
them and portions folded over, in such a way that it is obvious that they were movec 
from another place. When brought to the Buen Retiro, the portraits of Philip the 
Third and Margaret of Austria and of Philip the Fourth and Isabel de Borbön formec 
two pairs which were to face each other, a couple at each end of the Salön. Between the 
paintings of his father and mother was the equestrian portrait of Baltasar Carlos higl 
above the main door. Since the portraits of Philip the Third, Margaret of Austria, anc 
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Fig. 128. MARGARET OF AUSTRIA BY VELAZQUEZ AND UNKNOWN ARTIST 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 


Isabel de Borbön do not represent original works by Veläzquez, they may be dismissed 
rather briefly as adding little to a knowledge of his technique. 

The portrait of Philip the Third (Fig. 127) is by an unknown artist, or according to 
Beruete by Bartolome Gonzälez, retouched by Veläzquez. An hypothesis difficult to ac- 
cept is that this equestrian portrait was begun by Veläzquez in 1628, finished by another 
painter, and then repainted by Veläzquez in 1634 to 1635, perhaps with the help of an 
assistant.’'° Beruete wrote of Philip the Third’s portrait: ‘“The greater part of the horse, 
the retouches on the armour, the horseman’s right arm, leg, and foot; the stirrup, bit, 
the ornaments which hang on the horse’scroup, and the retouching of some parts of the 
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Fig. 129. ISABEL DE BORBON BY VELAZQUEZ AND UNKNOWN ARTIST 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 


sea-scape in the distance, are undoubtedly by his hand; one feels in them the light 
ness of his touch and his habitual precision and vigour. On the other hand, the forehea« 
and nostrils of the horse, as well as a great part of the background, were doubitles 
executed by the pupil Mazo.” Beruete thought that Veläzquez left the head of the Kin; 
in its original state; others are of the opinion that he repainted it.” 
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Fig. 130. HEAD OF HORSE 
DETAIL OF ISABEL DE BORBON (Fig. 129) 
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Fig. 131. PHILIP THE FOURTH BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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Logical enough is the theory that Veläzquez retouched at the same time the portrait 
of Margaret of Austria, wife of Philip the Third (Fig. 128). And here, also, it is con- 
sidered that the portrait is by Gonzälez or an unknown artist, retouched by Veläzquez 
and Martinez del Mazo. The corrections are very few, according to Beruete, who 
thought that the horse and the background were done by Martinez del Mazo under his 
master’s direction.’ 

It seems very doubtful that Veläzquez would have made the corrections on the eques- 
trian portrait of Isabel de Borbön (Figs. 129-130) much before the picture was to be 
hung in the Salön de Reinos, that is, in April 1635. Like the two just described, this was 
painted at an earlier date by another artist, and Veläzquez seems to have been respon- 
sible only for repainting the head and the headdress of the Queen and certain por- 
tions. of her horse. He must have worked hurriedly, as he has scarcely covered the ear- 
lier painting, and another horse’s head (Fig. 130) and raised forefoot still show through 
his corrections. Perhaps Isabel wished to appear riding a white horse as she did when 
she entered Burgos as a bride.“"” Beruete y Moret considered that Martinez del Mazo 
helped Veläzquez to arrange the pictures in the palace. It also seems possible that he 
may have had a hand in retouching this landscape, as well as those in the two just de- 
scribed.’” The canvas has been enlarged by a vertical strip at the left where part of the 
landscape appears. The head of the Queen is similar to that in the portrait of her at 
Vienna by a pupil of Veläzquez, which is said to have been sent to Germany in 1632; she 
had not changed greatly from the time that Rubens painted her in 1628.” 

One would prefer to agree with those who consider that the equestrian portrait of 
Philip the Fourth (Figs. 131-132) was especially painted for the Buen Retiro Palace, 
rather than with those who suggest that it was begun in 1628 and finished later, just be- 
fore it was hung in the palace.””” Unfortunately, the sheet of white paper at the left in 
the foreground bears neither date nor signature. The King’s hat is adorned with rose- 
coloured plumes, and he is clad in half-armour damascened in gold and in dark trunks, 
gold embroidered. A pink scarf, fringed in gold, blows in the wind. 

To the picture at right and left have been added strips of canvas, and this is not the 
first time the artist has enlarged his composition in this manner; he did the same for 
the portrait of the Infante Carlos, evidently feeling that the full-length figure needed 
more space than he had originally planned for it. There is, of course, the possibility 
that the picture was made larger to fill a certain space in the Salön de Reinos, but 
Veläzquez would probably have known beforehand the required measurements. The 
picture may have been altered after the fire of 1640 in the palace, although it shows no 
traces of having been exposed to intense heat. Beruete noted various pentimenti such as 
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the altered lines of the King’s shoulder, chest, hat, and foot, and the change in position 
of the horse’s hind legs and certain differences in the painting of the hoofs. 

The spirited chestnut horse and the radiant blue-green landscape of the Pardo give 
every appearance of having been painted in the open air. Of the rider Beruete wrote, 
“The figure is lit up from a brilliant centre of light, and not by the diffused light of the 
open air on a cloudy day.” It may be inferred, therefore, that the royal model posed 
in the artist’s studio, rather than on the windy hillside with the snowy Guadarramas 
inthe background. This theory is supported by Pacheco’s statement when, in describing 
the period immediately after Veläzquez’s return from Italy, he wrote, “The liberality and 
affability with which he is treated by so great a monarch is incredible. Think of his hav- 
ing a studio in his galeria and His Majesty a key to it, and a chair to watch him paint at 
his leisure almost every day. But what cannot be overestimated is that when he painted 
him on horseback he had him seated for three hours at a time, with all that vigour and 
greatness in abeyance.”’”* The statement that the King posed for three hours at a time 
is interesting; perhaps Veläzquez, like Pacheco, preferred to paint portraits from nine 
to twelve in the morning. Justi considered that the equestrian portraits were painted 
by morning rather than evening light, comparing the saturated, azure, aerial tone to 
that used by the Flemish landscape painters whom he believed to have influenced the 
artist greatly.”” On the Fraga journey in 1644 Veläzquez spent three days “at different 
times’”’ composing a portrait of the King.” 

That Veläzquez devoted much thought to the study of the riders’ mounts is obvious 
from the excellence with which they are depicted. Something of his methods may be 
learned from an entry in the inventory of his possessions made on August 11th, 1660, 
described as “‘A Captain on horseback, drawn in paint”, which must mean that he 
sketched it in paint on canvas. His, also, may be “The King Our Lord on a chestnut 
horse” in the inventory. It is unknown whether or not Veläzquez was responsible for 
three large canvases representing white, chestnut, and gray horses.’”’ A royal inventory, 
dated 1686, has a description of a chestnut and a bay horse, called originals by Veläz- 
quez, painted from nature and very large in size; there was an entry for a big horse and 
rider by Veläzquez “to be finished’’ and a picador on horseback, listed as a copy of a 
work by the artist.” 

Far more spontaneous than any of the other equestrian portraits is that of the little 
Prince Baltasar Carlos (Figs. 133-134) which was painted for a special location above 
the door in the Salön de Reinos. Lafuente points out that the artist deliberately cal- 
culated the perspective effect of the pony’s barrel, the exaggerated curve of which 
seems odd from its present height in the Museo del Prado.”” A work described as ‘The 
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Fig. 133. PRINCE BALTASAR CARLOS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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Fig. 134. HALF-LENGTH 
DETAIL OF PRINCE BALTASAR CARLOS (Fig. 133) 
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Prince Our Lord on Horseback (unfinished)” is listed in Veläzquez’s inventory made 
after his death, but whether by the artist himself or by another is not known.” If by 
Veläzquez, it may have been a preliminary study for the large canvas in the Prado. 

The little Prince in the latter painting rides his brown pony across the slopes of the 
Pardo, his rose-coloured scarf floating in the wind and his black hat boldly silhouetted 
against a cloudy blue sky. The transparent flesh is delicately brushed in with rose and 
ivory tones; the features are modeled without the aid of definite lines; the shadow cast 
by the hat has a luminous quality. So liquid is the paint and so fluid the handling of it 
that the pale gold hair and large blue eyes seem almost to have been done with water col- 
our. The costume details are depicted with the vivacity and crispness of touch which 
had become more characteristic of Veläzquez after he painted the Silver Philip. The 
Prince’s dark green suit sparkles with gold embroidery, his white collar is lace-edged, 
his sword hilt is gold, and so are his pony’s trappings. The contours of the Prince’s head 
(Fig. 134) and hat are emphasized very effectively by white lights. The landscape, thinly 
and broadly painted, recedes from the high foreground in three diagonal planes of 
brown, gray, and green towards the distant blue of the snow-capped Guadarramas. 
Mather writes of the picture, “The diagonal plunge of the pony is magnificently in- 
creased by the opposed diagonals of the landscape. The landscape itself, with its sense of 
vastness, obtained with a few carefully chosen features rendered almost inmonochrome, 
has scant analogies in European painting. One must seek them rather in the early land- 
scape painting of China and Japan. In none of his pictures has Velasquez paid closer 
attention to linear pattern, and he does so without abandoning his quest of the subitlest 
relations of tone. Thus the Balthasar Carlos combines the old equipoised composition 
of the Renaissance with the new principle of equipoised atmospheric relations which 
was his own discovery.”’” 

The Prince in the equestrian portrait must be about five years old, as in the repre- 
sentation of him in hunting dress (Fig. 135) he is known to have been six years of age 
(1635). The latter painting has suffered somewhat from cutting, especially at theright. 
where the body of a hunting dog has almost entirely disappeared. A lithograph by 
Blanco, published in Madrazo’s Coleccion lithogräphica (1826-32), reveals how great the 
loss has been, and also that the canvas was once turned under at the top.” Here again 
is the same vast landscape of the Pardo’s grayish-green hills sloping away into the blue 
distance. The Prince appears less heroic than he did in the equestrian portrait, but he 
stands sturdily enough beneath the shelter of a leafy oak tree. He grasps an arquebus in 
his yellow-gloved hand, his dark hunting cap tilted to one side on his golden hair. He is 
clad in a costume of the subtlest shades of olive green, and he wears a white lace collar 
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Fig. 135. PRINCE BALTASAR CARLOS IN HUNTING DRESS BY VELAZQUEZ 
= => Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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A great brown and white dog lies half asleep in the green grass at his feet. The Prince’s 
head is not as freely handled as in the equestrian portrait ; there is more drawing in the 
features and less modeling, and the pigment is of a closer consistency. High lights are 
carefully placed on the hair and indicated in the pupils of the eyes. Although the por- 
trait of the Prince is by far the best of the hunting series, it does not equal Veläzquez’s 
representation of him on horseback. 

The Guadarramas were to Veläzquez what the Toledan hills were to El Greco, and 
he depicted them many times as cool, blue distances receding from the warmer tones of 
his high foregrounds. Beruete observed that the strange thing about the landscapes of 
Velazquez is that the sun never lights up an object directly and that the shadows are not 
accentuated as they would be in the brilliant sunlight of Castilla.’” In the equestrian 
portraits of Philip the Fourth and Baltasar Carlos and in the hunting portrait of the 
latter, the landscape is formed by diagonal planes; the vista is as panoramic as that of 
the Dutch or Flemish landscapists, yet nature is closely observed and there is nothing 
schematic about its presentation, except perhaps in the placing of a leafy tree, or several 
trees, before or behind the figure. This device was a favourite of Veläzquez but not origi- 
nal with him, for Van Dyck and Rubens used it as Titian had before them. Had Veläz- 
quez’s duties at court permitted and had his inclination led him in that direction, there 
seems little doubt that he would have become a distinguished exponent of pure land- 
scape painting. As it is, only two small views of the Villa de’ Medici, Rome, done dur- 
ing his last epoch, remain to testify to his skill. 

The earlier Spanish portrait painters, followers of Antonio Moro, were not given to 
depicting their models on horseback, so that equestrian portraits must have been some- 
what of a novelty in Spain. Elsewhere equestrian portraits were fashionable in the mid- 
die 1630’s, and Charles the First of England, Thomas, prince of Savoy, and the Mar- 
quis of Moncada rode forth in the canvases of Van Dyck upon prancing steeds. Rubens 
painted the Cardinal Infante Fernando on horseback at the battle of Nördlingen, soon 
after 1634, a work which must have influenced many painters. 

Allthrough Veläzquez’s early years his motto would seem to have been that of the 
Venetian printer, Festina lente, with a definite objective always before him : the mastery 
ofhischosen craft. When he painted the equestrian portraitsand The Surrender of Breda 
(Figs. 136-142), he had advanced far towards the final goal. The latter canvas is to 
his middle period what The Maids of Honour and The Spinners are to his last. When 
the Breda subject was begun is not known, only that it was hung in the Salön de Reinos 
of the Buen Retiro in 1635 with paintings by other artists done especially for this room. 
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Fig. 137. HEAD OF JUSTIN OF NASSAU 
DETAIL OF THE SURRENDER OF BREDA (Fig. 136) 
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Fig. 138. HEAD OF SPINOLA 
DETAIL OF THE SURRENDER OF BREDA (Fig. 136) 
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Fig. 139. HEAD OF MUSKETEER 
DETAIL OF THE SURRENDER OF BREDA (Fig. 136) 
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DETAIL OF THE SURRENDER OF BREDA (Fig. 136) 
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Fig. 141. HEADS OF SOLDIERS 
DETAIL OF THE SURRENDER OF BREDA (Fig. 136) 
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Fig. 142. HAND WITH KEY OF BREDA 
we DETAIL OF THE SURRENDER OF BREDA (Fig. 136) 
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These canvases, showing the triumphs of Spanish arms in the reign of Philip the Fourth, 
were arranged in the Salön together with ten pictures on the Labours of Hercules by Zur- 
barän. The artists competing with Veläzquez for fame were Jose Leonardo, Vincenzio 
Carducci, Antonio Pereda, Juan Bautista Mayno, Felix Castello, and Zurbarän. No 
longer extant is a work by Juan de la Corte, The Rescue of Valenza del Po by Carlos 
Coloma, in which Veläzquez is said to have collaborated by painting the head of Co- 
loma.’* Although the paintings must have been finished before 1635, only those by 
Carducci and Zurbarän are dated in 1634. Most of the large historical scenes are con- 
fused and crowded, the principal figures being in no way distinctive. The compositions 
often follow the same formula, rising on one side to slope away abruptly on the other. 

In the equestrian portraits Veläzquez had at last begun to attack the problems of 
light and aerial perspective in relation to large figures. The Surrender of Breda proves 
that he now understood how to bring various groups into harmony with each other and 
to relate them to the composition as a whole. Here the interplay of light and colour 
from group to group aids greatly in creating the marvelous unity of the painting. The 
vertical lines of the lances strengthen the feeling of distance between the planes, and the 
marching soldiers seen in the white sunlight, so Tintoretto-like in treatment, form an- 
other barrier before the distant landscape. At first glance the design appears to be 
symmetrical in the classic manner of the Renaissance, but the unity is broken by devices 
familiar to the baroque painters: the diagonal line of a lance held by a soldier at theleft, 
that of the half-furled banner at the right, the bending figure of Justin of Nassau, the 
gray smoke clouds blown from left to right across the sky. The curving body of the 
horse in the foreground and the intricate group arrangement of the many figures lead 
the eye, by slow degrees, inward towards the hazy distance, following the most approved 
tenets of the baroque, which insisted upon spatial depth. 

Spain and the United Provinces had been at war when Spinola was given orders to 
besiege Breda. Veläzquez has depicted the moment at the end of the siege when Justin 
of Nassau handed the key of the conquered city of Breda in the Low Countries to the 
Marquis of Spinola on June Sth, 1625. Spinola, by his compassionate attitude toward 
his foe, might well be saying as he did in Calderön’s play on the subject, ““Justino, I re- 
ceive them, and I know how valiant you are and that the valour of the conquered makes 
famous the conqueror.’”” 

Veläzquez in painting this picture employed the fluid technique which he had begun 
to use not long after his return from Italy. His method of handling the heads by brush- 
ing in the pigment very lightly with rapid strokes, often leaving the canvas grain visible, 
is especially noticeable. Some of the heads are scarcely drawn at all, being no more than 
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Figs. 143-144. SKETCH FOR THE SURRENDER OF BREDA BY VELAZQUEZ 
Obverse and Reverse 
Madrid. Biblioteca Nacional 


impressions of light and shadow, others are rendered with the greatest precision and 
care. One head is as free as if by Frans Hals (Fig. 141). 

Ihe richly damascened armour and the pink scarf worn by Spinola, the gold Br 
brown costume and orange scarf of Justin of Nassau, the notes of rose, blue, purple, 
and yellow in various other costumes, and the pale blues and pinks of the banners give 
endless variety and beauty to the colour scheme. The placing of the protagonists in or 
near the centre of the composition, one bending lower than the other as they meet, and 
the grouping of their followers at right and left was a favourite device of Rubens. How- 
ever, that Veläzquez used as his source a composition by Rubens must be questioned.’“ 


"The work cited as his inspiration was one of a series done by Rubens for the triumphal 


entry of the Cardinal Infante Fernando into Antwerp and depicted Ferdinand of Hun- 
gary and the Cardinal greeting each other. The official entry was planned for January 
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Fig. 145. JUAN MARTINEZ MONTANES BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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1635 but was postponed until April seventeenth, so that Rubens could hardly have 
begun to sketch the subject before January at the earliest. The Surrender of Breda was 
finished and hung in April of that year.” The Spaniard would not have had time to see 
a sketch of Rubens’ picture as late as that and still base a large composition upon it. 

The splendid motive of the lances against the sky in Veläzquez’s work was not origi- 
nal with him for it seems to have been a commonplace in art, used with fine effect by El 
Greco in The Martyrdom of Saint Maurice and the Theban Legion, as well as by Tinto- 
retto, Titian, and many others. In 1633 there was published at Paris Callot’s Les miseres 
et les malheurs de la guerre, in which he placed a serried row of lances behind the ban- 
ners of his marching soldiers in the plate entitled The Enrollment of the Troops. The Sur- 
render of Breda depicts Spinola and his nobles at the right in the foreground with lances 
rising above them and banners half furled over their heads. At the left is Justin of Nas- 
sau with his followers and his horse. A contemporary description said that Spinola 
waited to receive Nassau at the quarters of the Baron.de Balangons, accompanied by the 
nobles.°” 

As Veläzquez reconstructed the scene nearly ten.years later, he could not have 
painted the portraits of those present as they appeared at the time. Justin of Nassau 
had died in 1631, but the artist may have seen engravings of portraits of him by Rave- 
steyn (Amsterdam. Rijksmuseum).””” Veläzquez had known and traveled with Spinola 
during his first Italian journey, and he may have made a sketch or portrait study of 
him then. Possibly he had a copy of one of Rubens’ portraits of Spinola to use as a 
model. In these portraits Spinola is exactly the age that he was at the time of the sur- 
render of Breda, for they were done in 1625. One of these portraits, in the Museum at 
Brunswick, depicts the Marquis much as he appears in the work by Veläzquez. Mayno, 
in reconstructing the scene of the taking of Bahia, Brazil, for the Buen Retiro, depicted 
a tapestry with portraits of Olivares and Philip the Fourth, but instead of representing 
them as they were in 1634 or 1635, he made them look as youthful as they were when 
that event occurred in 1625. This fact suggests that the two realists, Mayno and Veläz- 
quez, were endeavouring to give an almost documentary truthfulness to their accounts 
of historical events. Although it has been thought that the cavalier in the plumed hat at 
the extreme right in The Surrender of Breda is the artist himself, there seems no good 

reason to come to this conclusion. 
The middle ground in The Surrender of Breda shows men marching with lances and 
flags and beyond them an encampment with more soldiers, and then the blue distances 
of the flat countryside, where burning buildings flame beside the River Merk, near the 
artificial inundations made during the war. Never having seen Breda, Veläzquez prob- 
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ably based his landscape upon canvases in the royal collections, or upon the engravings 
which Callot made of the siege at the command of the Archduchess Isabel Clara Eu- 
genia in 1628. In most of the plates Callot placed the figures in a high foreground and 
spread the country out behind them like a vast relief map.“ Veläzquez may also have 
seen the plates in Hugo’s Sitio de Breda, published at Antwerp in 1627. From whatever 
source the artist drew inspiration, his landscape reveals his knowledge of aerial tone, 
the special concern, one might almost say the recent discovery, of the Dutch painters 
of the seventeenth century. Neither Van Goyen nor Ruisdael could have rendered a 
more spacious view of the distant scene, hazy with gray smoke from the many fires 
burning in the misty lowland atmosphere. The high horizon line of the blue-green land- 
scape, the cloudy blue sky seem to stretch away into infinite space. 

It is not surprising that no cartoon or finished sketch exists for the picture, but there 
are a few slight pencil sketches (Figs. 143-144) depicting Spinola and the soldier at the 
right behind the horse.’” As has been stated earlier Pacheco was not inclined to make 
large cartoons in the Italian manner for his compositions, nor does this method seem to 
have appealed to his pupil. Other artists who worked on the large paintings for the 
Buen Retiro adhered more closely to tradition, and Carducci has left a finished sketch 
(London. The National Gallery) carefully squared off, for his Storming of the Rhein- 
felden by the Duke of Feria (Madrid. Museo del Prado). Leonardo’s The Marquis of 
Spinola Receiving the Keys of Jülich was preceded by a water-colour study for the en- 
tire scene (both in the Prado). 

One of the finest portraits ever painted by Veläzquez is that of the sculptor, Juan 
Martinez Montafes (Figs. 145-146) whom he had known at Sevilla. The identification 
of the subject as Montanes is based upon a portrait attributed to Varela in the Ayunta- 
miento, Sevilla, which represents a sculptor, said to be Montafes, holding a model 
probably for his Saint Jerome for the Santiponce retablo (1609). The features are very 
similar to those in the portrait by Veläzquez, especially the deep-set eyes and the broad, 
flat bridge of the nose. If the little model is indeed Saint Jerome then the sculptor must 
have been about forty years old when the Sevillian portrait was painted. 

Veläzquez in his portrait has depicted Montafes clad in black doublet and cloak 
with broad, white collar and narrow wrist ruffs. His right hand holds a modeling tool 
(Fig. 146) and his left rests upon the head of the statue upon which he is working. This 
statue, because of its close resemblance to the head of Philip the Fourth in the eques- 
trian portrait of him by Tacca, must be the sculptured head which Montanes came to 
Madrid to do and which later was sent to Florence for Tacca to use as a model. Mon- 
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es Fig. 146. RIGHT HAND 
DETAIL OF JUAN MARTINEZ MONTANES (Fig. 145) 


Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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Fig. 147. PORTRAIT OF A DWARF BY VELAZQUEZ 
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tanes came to court in June 1635 and remained there until January 1636. It is at this 
time that Veläzquez must have painted him.’* 

As the sculptor was born in 1568 he would have been sixty-seven or sixty-eight years 
old, and in this portrait with his white beard and mustache and sparse hair he would 
seem to be about that age.’ Beruete, unaware of the new documentation for his birth, 
dated this portrait as having been done in 1646 or 1648; Montanies would then have 
been nearly eighty years old.’ Many writers prefer this latter date, because they con- 
sider the technique to be that of Veläzquez’s later period, but the sculptor and the artist 
seem never to have met after the Madrid visit. A comparison of the beautiful brushing 
of the flesh tones in the head of Montafcs with the equally skillful treatment of the 
heads in The Surrender of Breda seems to confirm rather than deny that the artist was 
painting in this free and masterly manner in the 1630’s. The black cloak and the dou- 
blet are broadly and solidly painted in a manner consistent with the artist’s treatment of 
fabrics and folds at this period. The portrait is unfinished ; the gray priming is visible 
in many places, and the head of the statue is barely sketched in with bold brush strokes. 
Perhaps Veläzquez intended to finish the head of Philip after Montaes completed the 
statue and never had an opportunity to do so. 

The dwarf, once known as Don Antonio the Englishman, appears in a portrait with 
a large black and white dog (Fig. 147). This strange little man in his brown costume 
ornamented with gold cannot be, as has been asserted, Don Antonio, a dwarf who died 
early in the century. Moreno Villa suggests that the dwarf is either the English Nicholas 
Hodson or the Italian Antonio Macareli, but does not give suflicient proof for such 
identifications.”” As both dwarfs flourished after Veläzquez’s death, it would be 
necessary to discard the artist’s name before accepting the identity, and this Allende- 
Salazar did when he suggested Carreno de Miranda as the author of the portrait.’* 
Before considering Carrefo, it would be well to remember that the same dog is seen 
standing in the same position in The Stag Hunt at Aranjuez (Madrid. Museo del Prado) 
which Martinez del Mazo painted in about 1636. The dwarf’s portrait is unfinished, 
especially in the painting of the dog, and this fact, as well as the restorations which it 
has suffered, complicates the issue. Beruete considered that the picture was authentic 
and painted during Veläzquez’s last period. The technique is certainly advanced, per- 
haps not too much so for the late 1630’s. If the attribution is accepted, it must not be 
forgotten that Veläzquez never copied Mazo and the work must be dated before 1636 
when Mazo introduced the dog into his canvas. 

Honours and privileges continued to be bestowed upon Veläzquez and his family. 
Pacheco wrote that the King had given the artist’s father three positions as secretary, 
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Fig. 148. PHILIP THE FOURTH HUNTING WILD BOAR IN THE PARDO 
ATTRIBUTED TO JUAN BAUTISTA MARTINEZ DEL MAZO 
London. The National Gallery 


each wortha thousand ducatsa year, and also made Veläzquez Gentleman of the Ward- 
robe in 1636 and ayuda de cdmara in 1638.” This first date is verified by a statement 
in a day-by-day account of life at court for the years 1636 and 1637, which records that 
at the end of July in the former year, Veläzquez was named Gentleman of the Ward- 
robe.“ A document of 1646 said, “It is now twelve years since Your Majesty honoured 
him with the office of Valet of the Wardrobe without duties.”’ In a document of Sep- 
tember 15th, 1637, an account is given of the reduction of the amount to be spent on 
clothes for the court dwarfs and barbers, as well as for Veläzquez as court painter.’” 

Among the famous visitors to Madrid at this time was Marie de Rohan, the cele- 
brated Duchess of Chevreuse, who fled from France to Spain. She made her entry into 
Madrid on December 6th, 1637. On the eighth of the month she had an audience with 
Isabel de Borbön and during the visit asked for Her Majesty’s portrait. The Queen 
promised her a picture, saying that she disliked being painted. The Duchess had brought 
with her a portrait of the Queen’s sister, Henrietta Maria of England, which the Queen 
asked if she might keep.’ This portrait may have been by Van Dyck who was then 
court painter in England and had depicted the Queen many times. Another inter- 
change of royal portraits between the courts of England and Spain in 1638 has already 
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Fig. 149. FIGURES 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH HUNTING WILD BOAR IN THE PARDO (Fig. 148) 
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been mentioned in discussing the portraits of Philip the Fourth and Isabel de Borbön 
which were sent to Vienna. 

In January 1638, a contemporary account states that “Diego Veläzquez is now paint- 
ing her [the Duchess of Chevreuse] in her French costume and with her French graces.”’”' 
This portrait, painted when she was thirty-eight, is lost and may some day be found 
concealed among paintings of the French school. The Duchess caused astonishment 
at Madrid by her freedom from restraint, her low decollete, her red-gold hair, blue 
eyes, and her skill as a pelota player. It has been suggested that the lost portrait may be 
that described in Veläzquez’s inventory as the head of an English lady. This is hardly 
likely as it is specifically stated that he painted, not only the head ofthe Duchess but her 
French costume, then something of a novelty at Madrid, so:that it must have been at 
least a three-quarter-length work.’”” Many entertainments were given for the Duchess, 
who was a favourite with the King and Olivares, among them a supper arranged in his 
own house by Carlos Boduquin, one of the Count-Duke’s retinue. This man was also 
painted by Veläzquez, according to the inventory of the artist’s possessions, but his 
portrait like that of La Chevreuse has disappeared.”” 

About the middle of January 1638, the King, the Queen, the Prince, and the Duchess 
were all at the Pardo for a boar hunt. This famous hunt, described in detail, is of special 
interest as it may be that represented in Philip the Fourth Hunting Wild Boar in the 
Pardo (Figs. 148-150), a canvas attributed to Veläzquez. The account of the hunt reads 
as follows: “They made a space in the wood, where the hunt was to be and brought on 
the beaters, after the Queen and her ladies were already at their posts ; there were forty 
wild boars, of which they left eight, the best and bravest. His Majesty and members of 
the cämara made the boars run with their forked poles (horquillas).”’ This amusement 
lasted for three hours and after luncheon the royal party returned to the Palace to see 
comedies played.” It is also possible that the painting depicts a hunt held on January 
19th, 1637, at the Pardo, when twenty boars were killed, one in front of the coach in 
which were seated the Queen and the Princess de Carignan while the King and Olivares 
were on horseback near by.” In the picture Philip seems to be killing a boar near the 
Queen’s coach. 

Whether painted in 1637 or 1638, the scene of the wild boar hunt in the Pardo pre- 
sents the problem as to whether it is to be considered by Veläzquez or by his assistant, 
Martinez del Mazo. No detail has been omitted in this canvas and nothing has been 
left to the imagination;; each bit of lace and curling plume has been worked up to the 
fullest extent. There is no focal point upon which the eye may rest, and this is a strange 
fault in a work given to Veläzquez. The horses and the riders (Fig. 149) are done as 
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Fig. 150. FIGURES 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH HUNTING WILD BOAR IN THE PARDO (Fig. 148) 


meticulously as if painted by one of the Dutch little masters. It is only necessary to 
compare them with the figures in the battle scene in the equestrian portrait of Olivares 
and those in the background of The Surrender of Breda to realize that the master could 
never have painted them. The hand that brushed in so impressionistically the marching 
soldiers and the flying horsemen in the latter canvases is not the same as that which 
drew with so much virtuosity and so little genius the small-scale figures in the hunt of 
the wild boar. Nor does the landscape with its dull tonality suggest Veläzquez, who by 
thistime had painted the luminous backgrounds of the hunting and equestrian portraits. 

Further support of the attribution of this canvas to Martinez del Mazo is unwittingly 
supplied by Ludwig Justi, who, in a detailed and careful study of it as a Veläzquez, ar- 
rives at the conclusion that the technique is identical with that of the author of The Calle 
de la Reina, Aranjuez and The Fountain of the Tritons, Aranjuez (both in the Museo del 
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Prado, Madrid). These works given by him to Veläzquez are now considered to be ad- 
mirable examples of Martinez del Mazo’s landscape painting. Justi concluded in his 
essay on the landscapes of Veläzquez that “the special charm of this picture [The Boar 
Hunt] does not appear in any of his other paintings”, and that the alternation of warm 
and cool tones used here is found only once in his @uvre.’” 

The Boar Hunt has suffered many vicissitudes and is said to have been somewhat re- 
painted after a fire, but even giving proper consideration to these facts it still remains 
outside the master’s work.” The painting of hunting scenes by Martinez del Mazo 
seems to have been ignored, but it is possible to quote Palomino as having said of him, 
“He painted admirably hunting subjects and views of cities.” That Veläzquez also did 
hunting scenes must be acknowledged, as inventories mention two lost works said to be 
byhishand The Wolf Hunt and Philip the Fourth Hunting Wild Boar with Two Hounds.’” 
Jose Martinez wrote that Mazo did figures no larger than a palmo (eight inches) in 
height.‘ Although the View of Zaragoza by Mazo, painted at a later date than the 
boar hunt, is much finer, the compositions are somewhat similar. The contratela in 
the hunt forms an open space in the middle foreground hemmed in by canvas walls ; the 
River Ebro, on a similar plane in the View of Zaragoza, is crossed by bridges on either 
side of the picture. Both works have high backgrounds, the latter the buildings of the 
town, and the former the hills ofthe Pardo. The objective method of painting landscapes 
used for this work appeared occasionally in Spain until its culmination in Goya’s Pra- 
dera de San Isidro, Madrid. 

The people of Madrid had scarcely recovered from the festivities in honour of the 
Duchess of Chevreuse when an indignant chronicler wrote, “The Duke of Modena has 
arrived at Barcelona. Each day new guests come who cost us more than the army.” 
Francesco d’Este, Duke of Modena and Reggio, having made his formal entry into 
Madrid on September 24th, 1638, was lodged at the Palace of the Buen Retiro. Veläz- 
quez painted a portrait of him (Fig. 151), but evidently not until late in October after 
the Duke had received the Order of the Golden Fleece which he wears beneath his red 
scarf and over his armour. Soon after he received this honour he left Madrid to return 
to Italy.” 

This bust portrait of Modena which is undoubtedly a study from life may have pre- 
ceded, as Beruete suggested, a larger and more pretentious canvas, for it seems prob- 
able that Veläzquez would have done an ambitious representation of so distinguished 
a visitor.”” Perhaps Veläzquez was hurried and had to complete the work after the 
Duke’s departure; the fact that the portrait study was done approximately ten days 
before the Duke left Madrid suggests this possibility. Francesco d’Este is about twenty- 
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Fig. 151. FRANCESCO I. D’ESTE, DUKE OF MODENA BY VELAZQUEZ 
Modena. R. Galleria Estense 
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Fig. 152. COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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eight years old in the portrait; a mass of black hair frames his sullen face with its dark 
eyes and mustache. The author has not seen this portrait, but from the photograph it 
appears that, although the flesh tones are brushed in with expressive strokes, the paint 
is tighter than in other portraits of this period, and the features more carefully drawn. 
The armour and the rose-coloured scarf are impressionistically painted with broad, 
liquid strokes in striking contrast to the rather detailed treatment of the head seen 
against a brown ground. The portrait was ordered from Veläzquez by the Duke, if one 
may believe Palomino, who said that the artist was paid liberally and given a golden 
chain which he wore on fiesta days at the palace.”” 

After the Duke’s departure there was sent to him by Philip the Fourth an ornament 
consisting of an imperial eagle. It is described in a letter from Testi to the Duke, dated 
November 18th, 1638: “On the reverse of the eagle is a little portrait of the King 
done by Veläzquez and so like and so beautiful that it is a thing to astonish one.’ 
Unfortunately, this gift is no longer in existence so that Veläzquez’s technique as a 
miniaturist still remains a mystery. 

Upon Modena’s return home he wrote a letter to Testiı on November 2Ist, 1638, in 
which he said that if the equestrian portrait was a success he wished to have a copy 
made by the artist who did the original. Curtis, who had received a copy of this letter 
from Venturi (the original being in the Modena archives), wrote that the equestrian 
portrait referred to was that of King Philip and not ofthe Duke of Modena. Venturiand 
Justi, on the other hand, believed that the portrait was of the Duke.” 

A letter dated March IIth, 1639, was written by Testi to the Duke of Modena: 
“Velasco is doing the portrait of Your Highness which will be admirable. He has, how- 
ever, the defect of other famous men, namely, never to finish and never to tell the 
truth. I have given him 150 pieces of eight on account, and the Marquis Virgilio has 
arranged the price at one hundred doubloons. He is expensive but does good work, 
and it is certain that in his portraits I do not esteem him inferior to any others more 
renowned among the ancients or the modern.” No mention is made here that it isan 
equestrian portrait, and it is logical to suppose that this portrait of the Duke was 
based on the study done from life at Madrid. However, recently it has been noted that 
the borders of the canvas are painted and folded under, suggesting that the portrait at 
Modena was cut and reduced from a larger picture.” 

In his portrait of the Count-Duke of Olivares (Figs. 152-153) Veläzquez has ex- 
changed the peaceful scenes of the other equestrian portraits for a view of a distant 
battlefield where the smoke rises from a burning town, in spite of the fact that Olivares 
was never on a field of battle. As in many of Veläzquez’s portraits done in the open air, 
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a great tree rises behind his model. The heavens are not disturbed by allegorical figures 
fliying overhead as they are in Flemish equestrian portraits. The diagonals of horse, 
baton, sword, and smoke, and the dramatic movement make this portrait more baroque 
than his other equestrian subjects. 

The work has been dated 1634 because of a certain resemblance to the position of 
horse and rider in Jose Leonardo’s very mediocre Taking of Breisach by the Duke of 
Feria (Madrid. Museo del Prado), painted for the Buen Retiro series and in place in 
1635. This type of portrait is so usual in art that both Leonardo and Veläzquez could 
have followed other models and need not necessarily have relied upon each other. 
Olivares had already been portrayed in armour and on a prancing horse in an engrav- 
ing in Mateos’ Origen y dignidad de la caca (1634). The gesture of the'rider in Veläz- 
quez’s portrait, with baton in his right hand, and the position of the horse, forefeet 
upraised above a battle scene, with small figures rushing madly towards the enemy 
(Fig. 153), immediately recall an engraving by Lasne and Callot. This engraving repre- 
sents Louis the Thirteenth of France as he appeared in 1634.’° Veläzquez and Leonardo 
may also have been familiar with Van Dyck’s superb portrait of Prince Thomas of 
Savoy, governor of the Netherlands (Turin Gallery), done in the same year. Justi goes 
even farther back and suggests that Veläzquez drew his inspiration from an equestrian 
portrait of the Marquis of Balbi by Van Dyck, seen at the Balbi Palace, Genoa, on the 
artist’s first Italian journey.’” 

Lafuente, ably supported by Marafön, thinks that the battle scene represents the 
victory of Fuenterrabia, the credit for which went to Olivares. Although he was not 
there, his strategy seems to have won the day, and at Madrid the King gave him full 
credit for the success and made him General of Fuenterrabia.’””' Olivares would have 
been fifty-one years old at that time, for the victory occurred in 1638, and the equestrian 
portrait must have been painted soon afterwards while enthusiasm still ran high. It is 
possible that the hilly landscape represents Fuenterrabia. 

As the technique is in the same brilliant and fluid manner of The Surrender of Breda, 
there is nothing to deny that the picture was painted in the late 1630’s. The head of the 
Count-Duke is brushed in lightly, the features modeled with great delicacy. His great 
plumed hat shadows his forehead. Rapid touches lighten the dark mass of the brown 
hat and the curling, mauve plumes seen against the cloudy, gray sky. The costume de- 
tails, the purple scarf, the rich gold saddlecloth, are all rendered crisply with flashing 
brush strokes. Olivares wears black half-armour damascened in gold, dark trunks 
adorned with gold braid, and buff-coloured boots. The whole effect is powerful and an- 
imated. Most impressionistic of all is thehandling ofthe small figures ofthe soldiers seen 
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beneath the horse’s upraised forefeet. They recall those of the battle scene in Rubens’ 
equestrian portrait ofthe Cardinal Infante Fernando at the battle of Nördlingen (Madrid. 
Museo del Prado). 

The most difficult of all the paintings by Veläzquez to date correctly is Saint Anthony 
Abbot and Saint Paul the Hermit (Figs. 154-155). The picture has been placed in his 
@uvre from the 1630°s and 1640’s to as late as 1659. It is said to have been painted for 
the Hermitage of San Pablo in the grounds of the Buen Retiro. The history of this her- 
mitage would help to date the work destined for its oratory, if the year of its founda- 
tion were known. A pulpit of stone was made for it in April 1634, so that it was prob- 
ably being redecorated at that time.””” Represented on Texeira’s large map of Madrid, 
it appears as a modest building in 1656. In the next year it seems to have ceased being 
a consecrated place, for Barrionuevo wrote in his Avisos, “All the theatrical tricks and 
apparatus have been taken to the Retiro to the new Coliseo [theatre or playhouse] 


Fig. 153. BATTLE SCENE 
DETAIL OF COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES (Fig. 152) 
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Fig. 154. SAINT ANTHONY ABBOT AND SAINT PAUL THE HERMIT BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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| Fig. 155. LIONS DIGGING GRAVE OF SAINT PAUL 
DETAIL OF SAINT ANTHONY ABBOT AND SAINT PAUL THE HERMIT (Fig. 154) 


which has been made in the Hermitage of San Pablo.””® That such a metamorphosis 
really took place is borne out by the fact that about 1659 the Bolognese fresco painters, 
Mitelli and Colonna, decorated the hermitage, not with a religious subject but with 
the fable of Narcissus.”* There is little doubt that the work by Veläzquez was com- 
pleted at a much earlier date, possibly about 1639 or 1640 when the subject of Saint 
Paul the Hermit would have been appropriate for the hermitage. The picture was origi- 
nally semicircular at the top which suggests it was painted for a special location in the 
oratory.”” 
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Fig. 156. COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Leningrad. Ermitazh 
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The technique of the painting is not unlike that of the equestrian portrait of the 
Count-Duke of Olivares, the detailed treatment of the two trees being very similar. The 
paint is thinly brushed in except on the figures of the two saints. The delicate gray-blue 
and green tonality of the beautiful landscape, the silvery atmosphere place it in the mid- 
die period of Veläzquez’s activities when he was as much interested in extensive land- 
scapes as in figures. The heads of the two saints are modeled carefully and much less 


Fig. 157. COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES, ENGRAVING BY HERMAN PANNEELS 


freely than are the heads in his Coronation of the Virgin (Fig. 165). The saints’ expressive 
hands are very impressionistically treated, and their voluminous garments (Saint Paul’s 
white, Saint Anthony’s black and brown) are draped in broad, definite folds. 
Moreno Villa sees a resemblance between this work and Saint Anthony Abbot and 
Saint Paul the Hermit by Pinturicchio and his followers, which Veläzquez could have 
seen in the Vatican at Rome on his first Italian journey.””° The strange rock formation 
and the black raven flying over the heads of the saints are somewhat similar in the two 
works, but the landscape is quite different. Although the figures of the hermits are 
seated together in the foreground in both pictures, the composition by Pinturicchio is 
far more crowded than that of Veläzquez, who relates in separate scenes the events in 
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Fig. 158. MENIPPUS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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Fig. 159. BUST 
DETAIL OF MENIPPUS (Fig. 158) 
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Fig. 160. AESOP BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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the lives of the saints. In using these episodes, done on a small scale in the background, 
which are reminiscent of the primitive painters, Veläzquez was not more retarded than 
his contemporary, Zurbarän. 

Veläzquez has depended on the Golden Legend rather than his imagination in telling 
the lives of the hermit saints, and far in the distance can be seen the centaur of whom 
Saint Anthony asked the way to the cave of Saint Paul. Depicted realistically is the 
second incident, the monster which had horns and feet like a goat, bearing the fruit of 
a palm tree. In the third scene, Saint Anthony knocks on the door of the cave begging 
Saint Paul to allow him to enter. At the left the lions are digging the grave of Saint Paul 
so that Saint Anthony may bury him.’” The artist has allowed himself some leeway in 
painting the landscape. Instead of the desert described by the legend there appears a 
green and fertile valley, a blue stream, and high mountains not unlikethe Guadarramas. 
The palm which should have sheltered the hermits is high at the right, more of a symbol 
than a growing tree. 

Angulo Iniguez in a recent article comes to the conclusion that the painting by Ve- 
läzquez is based upon a wood engraving of the same saints, by Dürer, and the land- 
scape, on that in Patinir’s The Penitent Saint Jerome (Madrid. Museo del Prado). Al- 
though Veläzquez seems to have turned to drawings and engravings of the German 
master when he began a religious subject, it is not evident that in this case his hermit 
saints are taken from those by Dürer: their gestures are not alike and their relationship 
to the background differs greatly. Angulo Iüiguez may be right in stating that the land- 
scape is like that by Patinir, but, with the exception of the strange rock forms so often 
to be found in the works of the northern masters, the scene is similar to that of the 
country near Madrid, which Veläzquez was so fond of depicting. The Spanish critic 
carries the Dürer analogy still farther when he compares the angel in Veläzquez’s Christ 
and the Christian Soul (Fig. 75) with the Apocalyptic angels conceived by the engraver, 
the portrait of Calabacillas (Fig. 162) with the etching of the Man in Despair, the hand 
of the Virgin in The Coronation of the Virgin (Fig. 165) with her hand as u in the 
engraving of The Virgin with the Monkey.” 

A bust portrait (Fig. 156) is said to be the last picture which Veläzquez painted 
of his patron, the Count-Duke of Olivares, before the latter’s downfall and banishment 
from court in 1643. The Count-Duke, clad in black with a white golilla, wears the green 
cross of Alcäntara on his doublet. The author has never seen this portrait but finds it 
permissible to point out that the painting of the head is in marked contrast to the head 
of Olivares in the equestrian portrait. If by Veläzquez, the technique would point to 
an earlier period in the artist’s career, while the age of the subject does not permit a date 
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much before 1639, about the time of the equestrian portrait. Beruete endeavoured to 
explain when he wrote that the “excessive pressure during re-stretching has impaired 
the freshness and strong effects which it formerly possessed’’.’” It is difficult to believe 
that Veläzquez in painting this portrait of his patron would have retrogressed so far; 
it is more logical to group it with other attributed works depicting Olivares in much the 
same way, such as the miniature of him in the Royal Palace at Madrid. An engraving 
by Herman Panneels (Fig. 157), very similar to all these representations, is based upon 
a portrait, now lost, of Olivares by Veläzquez.” 

Different from the court portraits of this period are those of two ragged philosophers, 
Menippus (Figs. 158-159) and Aesop (Figs. 160-161), which Veläzquez is said to have 
painted for the Torre de la Parada. Both works are listed in the inventory of the Torre 
made in 1703, but it is a question when they were painted. They have been variously 
dated from 1628 to 1660, although their technique and their location in the Torre de la 
Parada would point to the late 1630’s. Listed in the same inventory were two paintings 
by Rubens, Heraclitus and Democritus (Madrid. Museo del Prado), both executed in 
1603, and later chosen to decorate the Torre. Weisbach notes that the works by Rubens 
and Veläzquez are almost the same height, and from the size he concludes that they 
may have been chosen to ornament the same room. If so, the Flemish pictures, done 
at the beginning of Rubens’ career, would have suffered in comparison with these 
extraordinary creations executed by the Spaniard during his best years.’ 

Released from all restrictions and perhaps happy not to be painting an official por- 
trait, Veläzquez has allowed himself great freedom of handling in the representations 
of the two philosophers. Stevenson wrote that Aesop was the most cleverly executed 
of all Veläzquez’s heads and “is the one that most supports the legend of his swagger- 
ing dexterity in flourishing a paintbrush. It is a rough impasto woven into a most mar- 
vellously expressive texture.... ‘Moenippus’, again, is painted in large overlapping 
smears, very softly but very broadly, so that nothing specially arrests the eye, which 
floats over a face, figure, and accessories all bathed in liquid depths of air.” 

These tall figures in their sombre garb of brown or gray and brown are placed against 
a neutral background much in the manner of the portraits which Veläzquez painted in 
his first Madrid period. There the resemblance ends, for the treatment of the heads is 
characteristic of his second style. In the head’ of Menippus (Fig. 159) bold strokes slash 
across the hair and beard; the canvas grain shows through everywhere; the eyes are 
“ hardly drawn at all. Aesop’s head (Fig. 161) is handled with heavier impasto, the paint 
especially thick when used to depict the hair. 

Recorded in the inventory of the Torre de la Parada is another work by Veläzquez, 
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Fig. 161. BUST 
DETAIL OF AESOP (Fig. 160) 
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Fig. 162. JUAN DE CALABAZAS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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Fig. 163. HEAD 
DETAIL OF JUAN DE CALABAZAS (Fig. 162) 
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the portrait of Calabazas (Figs. 162-163). Now that it has been established that Juan 
de Calabazas, or Calabacillas, died in October 1639, his portrait by Veläzquez must be 
dated, not as formerly, in the late 1640’s, but before 1639. This man entered King 
Philip’s service in 1632, after having belonged to the Cardinal Infante Fernando, who 
left Madrid at that time. Various documents tell of Calabazas having received a car- 
riage, a mule, a beast of burden, food, and clothing during his years at court.”” Be- 
cause the court idiot has two calabashes, or gourds, placed on the ground, his identity 
seems to be established, for calabaza is a play upon his name. The head (Fig. 163) is 
enveloped in a hazy atmosphere. The white lace collar and cuffs are broadly painted 
with sharp accents of white. The canvas grain is plainly visible in the painting of the 
face and neck. ö Brasil | 

Palomino records a portrait of Admiral Adriän Pulido Pareja, inscribed Didacus 
Velazquez fecit, Philip .IV & cubiculo, eiusque Pictor, anno 1639, which he, said Veläz- 
quez painted with long-handled brushes. There exist two portraits of the Admiral, one 
in The National Gallery, London, the other in the collection of the Duke of Bedford. 
Neither of these portraits, which have been attributed to Veläzquez and to most of his 
pupils, seems to be the lost original described by Palomino.”“ 

The portraits of Prince Baltasar Carlos wearing the Golden Fleece must be dated 
after 1638, the year in which the Order was bestowed. He wears this decoration in the 
portrait at Vienna (Fig. 164), in which he is said to be about ten years old, and in the por- 
traits in half-armour at The Hague and at Buckingham Palace, London, attributed to 
Mazo. 

The portrait now at Vienna gives rise to some doubt as to whether the master was 
assisted by Mazo in this instance. The Prince is wearing a while golilla and a black 
velvet costume ornamented with heavy silver braid and sleeves of silver tissue. He rests 
his right hand upon the back of a chair adorned with dull gold fringe, the left hand on 
his sword hilt. A black cloak hangs from his shoulders, probably supported by the sil- 
ver band which crosses his chest. There is not as much crispness as usual in the handling 
of the silver costume details. A large black hat is placed upon the table behind him, and 
a curtain falls in straight folds at the left. Here are the props and accessories used by 
Veläzquez in his early portraits. For that reason the composition appears dull and me- 
diocre after the superb representations of the same prince on horseback and in hunting 
dress. The background of a dark brown wall behind the child and of a gray portion at 
the right is only too familiar. The manner in which the table cover extends awkwardly 
behind the prince’s outstretched arm is especially meaningless. Veläzquez’s masterly 
touch is also lacking in the painting of the dull purplish-rose curtain, done in exactly 
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Fig. 164. PRINCE BALTASAR CARLOS ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Vienna. Kunsthistorisches Museum 
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Fig. 165. THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN BY VELAZQUEZ 
» Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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the same tone as the chair and table cover. Although the head of the prince, with strong 
high lights on the golden hair, is as delicately modeled as the head in the hunting por- 
trait, the posture of the little figure is uncertain and his legs do not seem to support him 
as sturdily as they should. The small hands are firmly and well drawn with white high 
lights and rosy reflections on the finger tips. It is possible, because of his age, that the 
Vienna portrait is the picture of the prince which was sent by the King in May 1639 
to the Cardinal Infante Fernando.’” 

On December thirty-first of this year, the envoy of the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
wrote, “A portrait of the Crown Prince has been made in coat of mail and full gala, and 

‚sent to England, as if His Highness’s marriage with the princess were close at hand.” 
This is thought to be the picture now at Buckingham Palace given by most writers to 
Mazo. 

A petition of Alonso Cano to Philip the Fourth asking to be made canon of Gra- 
nada, the receipt of which was acknowledged on October 24th, 1658, refers to a jour- 
ney from Madrid which Cano made with Veläzquez at an unknown date. The petition 
states that, as well as serving the King in painting all that was commanded of him, Cano 
repaired one hundred and sixty canvases which were torn and in poor condition after 
the first fire at the Buen Retiro (which was in 1640), that he accompanied Veläzquez 
on his journey to Castilla la Vieja when the King sent him there to search for pictures, 
and that he made repairs on those which were brought back. Marti y Monsö believes 
that both artists went to Valladolid, as the court had come from there in 1606, and 
many pictures were probably still in that city.’” 

The tempo of Veläzquez’s artistic achievement had been greatly accelerated in the 
1630°s, and one masterpiece had followed another. Then in the next ten years came a 
period in which he painted no large historical canvases nor equestrian portraits. His 
work during these years was, however, very important, because his touch became more 
impressionistic, his paint more fluid, and his colours pitched in a higher key. Beneath 
the strokes of the swiftly fleeting brush the solidity of the form was always realized. 
Combinations of vermilion and silver, red and green, and purple, pink, and blue in- 
terested him ; black was almost forgotten. For this brief time landscapes were omitted 
as backgrounds for his portraits, with the exception of sketchy scenes in two of the 
portraits of dwarfs. Although he was constantly traveling through the beautiful, arid 
country of Aragön, he seems never to have recorded on canvas what he must have seen 
' on these slow journeys by coach. 

The artist’s life, like that of King Philip, had become less peaceful; he was often 
away from his Madrid studio, working in makeshift rooms, or in the house of another 
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Fig. 166. CHRIST 
OF THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN (Fig. 165) 
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Fig. 167. GOD THE FATHER 
DETAIL OF THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN (Fig. 165) 
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Fig. 168. CHERUBS 
DETAIL OF THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN (Fig. 165) 


artist. New honours and offices bestowed upon him could hardly have compensated 
such a sincere workman for time lost at his easel.”“ On February 27th, 1640, he received 
the promise of five hundred ducats to be paid annually for pictures which he had com- 
pleted and was to complete at a future date. In the next year payment was made to 
him against arrears in his wages.’” 

Veläzquez had at this time several assistants in his studio, including Antonio Puga. 
That Puga copied the bodegones of Veläzquez has already been stated. It does not seem 
to be generally known that he was actually a pupil of Veläzquez in 1641. Ippolito Ca- 
millo Guidi, ambassador to the Duke of Modena, in that year wished to purchase 
works by Juan de la Corte described as “large equestrian portraits of the princes of the 
House of Austria, adorned with landscapes by Antonio de Puga, another pupil and 
imitator of Veläzquez.” Thinking the price too high, the ambassador requested Veläz- 
quez to assist him in writing the contract.” That Puga was a landscapist is something of 
a surprise. Equally interesting is the fact that he provided backgrounds for Corte’s 
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Fig. 169. VIRGIN 
DETAIL OF THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN (Fig. 165) 
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Fig. 170. MARS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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Fig. 171. HEAD 
DETAIL OF MARS (Fig. 170) 
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Fig. 172. CARDINAL GASPAR DE BORJA Y VELASCO, DRAWING BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. R. Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando 
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work. Unfortunately, there are no signed pictures by Puga, except the Saint Jerome 
(Barnard Castle. Bowes Museum) done in 1636, which shows no relationship with the 
works of Veläzquez. 

When in 1642 the French troops invaded Aragön, it became necessary for the King 
to leave Madrid for Zaragoza. The journey was so slow that they stopped for weeks en 
route and did not reach that city until July twenty-first. It is possible that Veläzquez 
went with the King, although there is no documentary evidence to that effect.” His 
Majesty and courtiers returned to Madrid after several months spent in Aragön, and 
on January 6th, 1643, Veläzquez was made ayuda de camara without duties, and on 
June ninth, assistant to the Marquis of Malpica who was superintendent of special 
works to be done for the royal buildings.”” 

The Coronation of the Virgin (Figs. 165-169) would seem to have been finished by 
Velazquez before 1644. Jose Martinez in this year painted the same subject for an altar 
in the Seo at Zaragoza, with figures in the upper portion which somewhat resemble 
those by Veläzquez but which cannot be considered as copies. The work by Veläzquez 
was painted for the Queen’s oratory in the Alcäzar and the Queen seems to have been, 
not Mariana as was originally suggested, but Isabel de Borbön, who died in October 
1644.” 

The large areas of rich, rather dissonant colours—pinks, purples, and blues— place 
it apart from his other pictures. The iconography is more or less conventional, with the 
exception of a flowery wreath held above the Virgin’s head, instead of the usual crown 
of gold. At the right is God the Father clasping a globe; at the left Christ bearing a 
sceptre; above, the Holy Dove in the midst of a rayed-glory. The Virgin with beautiful, 
mannered gestures and flowing draperies upheld by many cherubs is the predominant 
figure. The portrayal of these holy persons has been criticized as too realistic, but the 
Virgin is the calm and noble type made familiar by the sculptured figures of her by 
Martinez Montaües at Sevilla. The heavy, rounded folds of the draperies seem to weigh 
the group down to earth and counteract the vaporous effect of the silvery clouds. An 
effort has been made to show that Veläzquez drew his inspiration, both iconographically 
and colouristically, from EI Greco and the Venetians, but there is still little to support 
such a theory. The combination of religious emotion and realism found here is charac- 
teristically Sevillian, and in painting religious subjects Veläzquez seems always to have 
looked back to his youth in Andalucia rather than towards Italy. 

The mythological subject Mars (Figs. 170-171) presents a problem, as it has been 
dated as early as 1640 to 1642 and as late as 1653 to 1658. Where to place this vigorous 
painting in the @uvre of Veläzquez remains a question. Like Aesop and Menippus, it 
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Fig. 173. A HAND BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Real Palacio 


was done for the Torre de la Parada, and it may have been hung near them, as it is the 
same size. The rich colour scheme of red and blue and the broken folds of the drapery 
recall The Coronation of the Virgin. To judge by his extant work, Veläzquez had not 
painted many nudes since the swarthy blacksmiths in The Forge of Vulcan, done dur- 
ing his first Italian journey. The shadowy face beneath the black and gold helmet (Fig. 
171) has recalled to many Rembrandt’s Man in the Golden Helmet (Berlin. Kaiser- 
Friedrich-Museum), painted in 1650. The resemblance of the god Mars to an antique 
statue in the Villa Ludovisi, Rome, and also to Michelangelo’s Lorenzo de’ Medici has 
often been remarked.”” There is no reason to think that the artist was not recalling in 
all seriousness works seen at Rome, because he had various books in his library on 
Romans and the antiquities of Rome, which reveal his interest in such subjects. Many 
Spanish writers believe that the artist is here ridiculing the heroic sentiments of the Ren- 
aissance and consider Mars one of his most baroque conceptions, but the subject was 
done for a decoration at the King’s request, and thus it is unlikely that Veläzquez would 
have ventured into caricature. It is true that the courtiers found mythology a subject for 
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jest, and Quevedo, laughing at the gods in his La .ız con seso i la hora de todos, 
called Mars a celestial Don Quixote.’” 

The next paintings to be considered are the portraits of Cardinal Borja. Gaspar de 
Borja y Velasco returned to Spain from Rome and Naples in 1635. He was at Madrid 
until January 28th, 1636. Weary from his conflicts in Italy with an anti-Spanish pope, 
he was glad to come back to his own land where he received a warm welcome from the 
King. Borja was made president of the Consejo de Aragön in 1637. He also held the 
posts of archbishop of Sevilla and of Milan and in 1643 that of archbishop of Toledo, 
although he did not take possession of his diocese until 1645. Veläzquez could have 
painted Borja’s portrait at any time from 1636 until the archbishop’s death in 1645. It 
is possible that he did more than one portrait of so distinguished a person as the Primate 

_ of Spain.” He may even have painted him at Zaragoza when, in 1644, Philip summoned 
the Consejo de Aragön to meet there. 

In testifying for Veläzquez when he wished to become a knight of the Order of Santi- 
ago, Carrefio de Miranda wrote, “that he remembers a portrait of Cardinal Borja, 
when he was archbishop of Toledo, which he asked Diego Veläzquez to make of him, 
and he, when asked to set a price, did not wish to take any amount for it, and the 
Cardinal sent him a very rich dressing gown and some silver plate as recompense.””” 

A superb drawing in black chalk by Veläzquez depicting Borja in a cardinal’s biretta 
(Fig. 172) is in the Royal Academy of San Fernando, Madrid. The sketch seems, be- 
cause of the enclosing lines, to have been for an oval portrait. The head, modeled with 
soft, broad strokes, is treated in a masterly manner, differing greatly from the delicate 
pencil drawings which were preliminary sketches for the figures in The Surrender of 
Breda. Because of this authentic sketch, certain portraits of Borja have been attributed 
to Veläzquez, one in the Städelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfort-am-Main, another at 
Toledo Cathedral, and a third in The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The 
Frankfort portrait is listed by Palomino, Ceän Bermüdez, Conca, and Ponz, as that of 
Borja as a cardinal, which decorated the palace walls at Gandia in their day. In the in- 
ventory of the ducal palace of 1670, two portraits of a Cardinal Borja were listed with- 
out the names of the artists. 

A recent article by Löpez-Rey contains the suggestion that, in spite of restorations by 
Jose de Madrazo in 1820, the Frankfort portrait may be an original by Veläzquez. He 
awaits, however, the aid of X-ray shadowgraphs to prove his point conclusively. The 
greater portion of his discussion is based upon a dialogue said to have been written 
by Ceän Bermüdez in which an imaginary conversation takes place between Cardinal 
Borja and Carrefio de Miranda. The dialogue claims to establish that the original Ve- 
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Fig. 174. PHILIP THE FOURTH BY VELAZQUEZ 
New York. The Frick Collection 
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Fig. 175. HEAD 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH (Fig. 174) 
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Fig. 176. RIGHT HAND 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH (Fig. 174) 


läzquez, once at Gandia, later came into the possession of Jovellanos, then Ceän Ber- 
müdez, and finally the Frankfort Städelsches Kunstinstitut. There is no actual proof 
that the portrait owned by Ceän Bermüdez came from the palace at Gandia, since the 
Didlogo is in part fiction.” | | 

That there was another portrait byan unknown artist depicting Borja, not as a cardi- 
nal but as archbishop of Toledo in mitre and cope, is revealed by a document in the 
archives of Toledo Cathedral. This establishes the fact that after Borja’s death a por- 
trait of him was sent to Toledo from Madrid and received there June 18th, 1646. The 
sum of 7,700 maravedis was paid for the work, the shipping, and the box which encased 
the portrait.” There is always the possibility that Veläzquez, then at Madrid, was its 
author. 


Borja was buried in the Chapel of San Ildefonso in the Cathedral in a black tomb 
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= Fig: 177. SWORD HILT 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH (Fig. 174) 
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Fig. 178. DIEGO DE ACEDO ALSO KNOWN AS EL PRIMO BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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ornamented by a gold cross. If one may believe Parro, the Chapter, because of the lack 
of a statue or even a coat of arms to identify him, decided to place above the tomb a 
portrait of the Cardinal in a gold frame, which he had given to them. This work is said 
to have been there until the War of Independence, when it was removed to the Oficina 
de la Obra y Fäbrica of the Cathedral where it is no longer to be found.” 

The theory has been formulated that a fragment of a painting of the right hand of a 
man (Fig. 173), not seen by the author, is from one of these lost portraits of Cardinal 
Borja.“ In his hand he holds a white paper with the words /1/”° Senor and the art- 
ist’s signature. The white sleeve and the rich lace seem to establish that it isthe hand of 
a dignitary of the Church and that the model was seated in an armchair, probably in 
much the same position as was Pope Innocent the Tenth when Veläzquez painted him. 

Early in February 1644, the King left Madrid for Aragön, and from Zaragoza Philip 
wrote t0 Sor Maria de Agreda on March ninth, “Again I have returned to this king- 
dom, desiring to fulfill my duties ..... leaving behind the companionship of the Queen 
and my children and the conveniences of my house.” This time there is no doubt that 
his court painter accompanied him. Palomino related that the King questioned Veläz- 
quez at Zaragoza as to the merits of the Aragonese artist, Jose Martinez, and upon 
Veläzquez’s praising the latter, named him to the post of court painter, to which post 
Martinez was appointed on April 8th, 1644.” Martinez told an anecdote about Veläz- 
quez at Zaragoza: a nobleman asked him to paint a portrait of his daughter, which he 
did with great excellence, and having painted the head, he took the half-length portrait 
to the house of Martinez to finish the rest of the figure without tiring his model. When 
the portrait was done, the artist carried it to his patron, but the daughter of this man 
refused to accept the work because the collar (valona) in which she had posed had been 
of fine, Flemish point lace, and this important detail the artist had evidently neglected.** 
The anecdote is unimportant except that it adds another lost portrait to Veläzquez’s 
euvre and establishes that he was still painting the head of his model first and adding 
the rest later. The story does not divulge that he had any assistants with him on the 
journey, and it may be inferred even that he had no studio of his own at Zaragoza. 

When the King went to Fraga, Veläzquez accompanied him. A document of May 
thirty-first, in which the expenses of the journey are recorded, reveals that at Fraga a 
carpenter received six reales for an easel made so that Veläzquez could paint a portrait 
of His Majesty. The house which Veläzquez occupied at Fraga must have been of the 
poorest, for orders were given that it was to be provided with a window so that he 
could see to paint. On June first, a document records that the King commanded that 
the place be repaired, for it was without a floor and the walls were falling in. It is learned 
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Fig. 179. HEAD 
DETAIL OF DIEGO DE ACEDO ALSO KNOWN AS EL PRIMO (Fig. 1 
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also from these documents that Veläzquez took parts of three days to paint the King’s 
portrait. Philip was not his only model, because a wooden box was ordered to enclose a 
portrait which the artist had made of the dwarf El Primo. On July first, His Majesty 
wished that a door be hung in Veläzquez’s house, as there was no way of entering other- 
wise, and that the place should be put in good condition, an order which suggests that 
the artist painted both portraits under extraordinary dificulties. The last entry is a pay- 
ment for a wooden box destined to contain the King’s portrait.*” 

The portrait of the King which Veläzquez painted is that in The Frick Collection 
(Figs. 174-177), in which he is said to wear the costume described by Pellicer y Tobar as 
that which he wore when he went out to meet his soldiers at Peralta de Alcofea. “After 
this he honoured them by dressing as a soldier in close-fitting breeches, embroidered 
with massy silver, sleeves of the same material, a buff waistcoat of smooth elkskin, a 
red sash embroidered with silver, a red woolen coat, trimming of massy silver braid, 
a small gala sword and spurs of silver, a falling valona, and a black hat with crimson 
plumes.”’“° This portrait, painted in the month of June, was finished before July and 


u Fig. 180. STILL LIFE 
DETAIL OF DIEGO DE ACEDO ALSO KNOWN AS EL PRIMO (Fig. 178) 
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Fig. 181. FRANCISCO LEZCANO ALSO KNOWN AS THE BOY OF VALLECAS BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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Fig. 182. HEAD 
DETAIL OF FRANCISCO LEZCANO ALSO KNOWN.AS THE BOY OF VALLECAS (Fig. 181) 
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sent to Queen Isabel de Borbön. The King entered Lerida in triumph on August ninth, 
and Pellicer recounted that “the King... . had sent to the Queen our Lady a portrait 
of himself as he appeared in the campaign, very lifelike, and dressed in a red and silver 
costume, without a cloak and bearing a baton ... . The Catalans requested the King to 
lend it to them for this day (the day of the official entry) which favour he was glad to 
grant. Thiscanvas was hung in the church beneath a canopy embroidered in gold, where 
many persons came to see it; copies are already being made of it.” There are two 
known copies; by far the more important, that at Dulwich, is given to Martinez del 
Mazo. If Mazo copied the portrait when it was at L£rida, then it may be that he was 
with his master on this Aragonese journey. It is also possible that he made the copy at 
Madrid. i RT | 

It would be difhicult to guess from the quiet elegance and rich colour of the superb 
portrait of Philip the Fourth painted by Veläzquez at Fraga that the King had posed, 
not in the Royal Palace at Madrid, but near the front lines during a difficult campaign. 
Only in the treatment of the head (Fig. 175), which is perhaps less forcefully modeled 
than was customary with Veläzquez, is it apparent that the artist was hurried, and the 
King preoccupied. Philip was at this time thirty-nine years of age; his golden-brown 
hair, no longer short and curly, fell down limply to his wide, white collar, his heavy 
eyelids drooped over tired eyes, his Hapsburg chin had become decidedly prominent, 
and his pale complexion was burnt golden by the Aragonese sun. With short, expres- 
sive brush strokes Veläzquez has given life and colour to the flesh tones and has modeled 
the features without definitely drawing their outlines. He has placed only the most deli- 
cate shadows beneath the nostrils and the smallest flecks of red on one eyelid. The 
handsome young king of the early 1630’s is no longer, but the artist’s keen characteri- 
zation of the weary monarch in this portrait is perhaps even more striking than his 
earlier interpretations. The vermilion and silver of His Majesty’s campaign dress is 
recorded with an impressionism unparalleled so far in the artist’s euvre. The silver 
trimming (Fig. 177) is depicted with flecks of gray and white impasto, and the brilliant 
colour of the costume is accented here and there with liquid touches of black in the 
shadow. That Veläzquez would eventually paint textiles with such brilliance as this 
was foreshadowed by his rendering of the silver and brown costume worn by Philip at 
a much earlier date and by his handling of the costumes in the equestrian portraits of 
Prince Baltasar Carlos and Olivares. | 

The artist’s method of painting the hands in the Fraga Philip is very free, even for 
this middle period. The brushing of the gray and rose tones of the right hand (Fig. 176) 
holding the baton is especially vigorous; the left hand is less well articulated. Beruete 
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Fig. 183. SEBASTIAN DE MORRA BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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and Fry were under the impression that this left hand showed a pentimento and that its 
position had been changed, but it also seems possible that in the numerous times the 
picture has been cleaned the underpaint has emerged. The yellow of the waistcoat shows 
plainly through the white cuff, and the flesh tones are tinged with yellow.“ The lumi- 
nous green-brown background is lightly painted in, and the fine grain of the canvas is 
seen beneath light, rhythmic brush strokes.”” 

That the artist painted at Fraga a portrait of El Primo (Figs. 178-180) has already 
been mentioned. This dwarf, whose real name seems to have been Diego de Acedo, was 
first recorded in 1635. Many strange stories are told of him; all that can be accepted 
with certainty is that he held the position of assistant in the Secretaria de la Cämara y 
Estampilla.* Veläzquez, perhaps to emphasize his importance, has represented him in 
this portrait as turning the leaves of a large folio with his tiny hands, while in the fore- 
ground are conspicuously displayed books bound in brown and a black inkwell (Fig. 
180). Justi has acutely pointed out that, because of the still life and the dark shadows, 
the portrait must have been painted indoors.*" As the scene is not that of the country 
near Fraga, but that of the snowy Guadarramas which appear beyond Madrid, the 
artist may have added the new background after his return to court. Mountains similar 
to these appear in the equestrian portrait of Prince Baltasar Carlos. 

As was usual with Veläzquez, the head of the dwarf (Fig. 179) is painted with far 
greater freedom than that of king or cardinal. Although the canvas grain is noticeable 
in certain portions, the impasto is slashed on heavily, especially in the area of the jaw 
and the roughly modeled ear. The great dark eyes are inky pools unlit by high lights. 
The rakish black hat and the black costume are painted with broad, liquid brush strokes 
and with a free interpretation of the figured pattern. As in earlier portraits the brush 
strokes follow the contours of the figure. 

Another dwarf who was at Zaragoza in 1644, according to Moreno Villa, was Fran- 
cisco Lezcano, also known as the boy of Vallecas.*'” He had entered the service of the 
court on August 7th, 1634, and had become the dwarf of Prince Baltasar Carlos. Veläz- 
quez could have painted him at any time from 1634 on. If one may judge by the tech- 
nique, he was painted about 1643 or 1644. Lezcano was not at court from 1645 to 1648, 
and in 1649 his death occurred. In this portrait (Figs. 181-182) he is represented in 
green coat and breeches and gray sleeves. His head, like that of El Primo, is painted 
with the greatest freedom. The canvas grain is visible beneath the flesh tones, and high 
lights are boldiy placed. Venturi has written, “The vividness of the light causes the 
idiot’s smile to vibrate in a powerful way, beyond his physical appearance. The evo- 
cation of life is so intense, the luministic style so coherent in its destruction of form, 
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that the artistic value appears absolute. This image has a magic power depending solely 
on the effect of light. Hence the similarity with Rembrandt’s portrait of himself." 
Lezcano’s enormous hat fills most of the foreground. The dwarf is seated before what 
appears to be a dark cave or an overhanging cliff, and the lack of relationship of this to 
the rest of the landscape permits the suggestion that the mountainous scene of the Gua- 
darramas at the right may have extended over the whole of the background, as it does 
in the portrait of El Primo, and the dark portion may have been brushed in later. Ve- 
läzquez was not in the habit of placing his figures before a cave as were Ribera and 
others of the Spanish school. 

With these two dwarfs must be considered another, Sebastian de Morra, who could 
not have been painted before 1643, because in that year the King ordered him to leave 
Flanders, where he had served the Cardinal Infante Fernando, and come to Spain to 
join the retinue of the Prince Baltasar Carlos.“'* Morra in the portrait (Figs. 183-184) 
is represented as seated facing directly towards the front, the light from the left casting 
a dark shadow on one side of his face. His position is unusual, with small feet stuck out 
and legs foreshortened, his hands grasping his belt, in an attitude both defensive and 
menacing. His costume is painted in rich tones of green and red, with touches of gold 
and white, against a brown background, said to have been much darkened by fire. Marks 
on the canvas verify the statement that the painting was once an oval, as Martinez del 
Mazo described it in his inventory of the Alcäzar, Madrid. In that palace it hung, to- 
gether with a portrait of El Primo, on the staircase near the Galeria del Cierzo.“” 
It seems strange that these two portraits and those of Calabacillas and Lezcano represent 
seated dwarfs and are all within a centimetre or two of being the same size. Perhaps at 
one time they were intended asa seriesto decoratearoom. Morra and EI Primo are listed 
as having been in the Alcäzar, and the other two as in the Torre de la Parada, but all 
four may originally have been together, as the paintings were often moved from one 
palace to another. 

The question arises as to whether Veläzquez accompanied the King to Zaragoza when 
he and Prince Baltasar Carlos left Madrid on March 11th, 1645. The royal party re- 
mained at Zaragoza all summer, and on September twentieth the Aragonese took oath 
of allegiance to Baltasar Carlos, who swore to uphold the fueros of Aragön. Martinez 
del Mazo, and not Veläzquez, seems to have been the artist chosen to record the Prince’s 
appearance in this year, and his portrait in the Prado shows Baltasar Carlos clad in 
black and wearing the Order of the Golden Fleece. The ceremony of the oath was elab- 
orate, and undoubtedly Veläzquez, in his capacity of ayuda de cdmara, was present, for 
the Aragonese chronicler, Andres de Uztärroz, wrote that all the pages and servants of 
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Fig. 186. LADY WITH A FAN BY VELAZQUEZ 
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His Majesty were there and that the gentilhombres de la camara were stationed behind 
the throne.“° The royal party left Zaragoza in October and traveled to Valencia by way 
of Teruel, where they stopped to see the famous lovers. They remained in Valencia for 
some time and returned to Madrid on December eleventh.“” If Veläzquez was indeed 
with them, he could have seen at Valencia many works to interest him, including those 
by the Ribaltas and their school. 

Veläzquez had been in dispute during this year with the Marquis of Malpica over his 
share in the work on an alcove.in the Galeria del Mediodia in the Alcäzar. The matter 
was laid before the King, but from the documents it isnot clear whether the court painter 
was guilty of negligence in his work. On July 29th, 1645, the King demanded that Veläz- 
quez receive the salary promised him. Although the artist had served for two years under 
the direction of the Marquis of Malpica, he had not been paid.“" 

During this period the court spent but little time at Madrid, and in April 1646, the 
King and Prince Baltasar Carlos set out for Navarra and Aragön. They had not been 
long at Pamplona when the Prince fell ill, and they had to wait there until he recovered. 
Andres de Uztärroz, in a book published at Zaragoza in 1646, established the fact that 
Martinez del Mazo was commanded at this time to draw a view of Pamplona. The 
picture was to contain, in addition to buildings, men and women in the foreground 
dressed in the costumes of the Basque country, especially those of Roncal and Guipüz- 
coa.*” This is the first notice that the View of Pamplona was begun by Mazo during 
this journey and not, as has been stated, after the death of his patron the Prince. 
This picture, described by Palomino, has been lost, but another, which agrees with the 
description, except for size, is in the collection of the Duke of Wellington.” 

Mazo could not have been of much assistance to Veläzquez during these years, for 
he was continually on trips and occupied both with this picture and the View of Zara- 
goza (Madrid. Museo del Prado). A document of September 25th, 1647, states that 
Mazo was to be sent money, because he would be at Pamplona for some time; it con- 
tains no mention of the reason for his stay there.” Again at Pamplona in 1648, Mazo 
wrote a letter to Andres de Uztärroz with regard to the Latin inscription which the 
chronicler was to compose for his View of Zaragoza.” 

Veläzquez was probably on the royal journey of 1646, since Andres de Uztärroz 
wrote of his technique as he could not have written had he not seen the artist at work. 
“Superiority consists in doing much with a few brush strokes, not that these few should 
be done carelessly but that they should be freely executed so that the studied effect 
may appear spontaneous and not affectation. This admirable method Diego Velaz- 
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quez... is now making famous, for with subtle skill, with a few strokes, he shows 
how. much art, freedom of touch, and a rapid execution can accomplish.”’"”* 

The royal party, proceeding slowly, reached Tudela on May 30th, 1646, and entered 
Zaragoza on June ninth. The Prince’s betrothal to his father’s niece, Mariana of Aus- 
tria, was announced in July, but before many weeks had passed, Baltasar Carlos again 
fell ill, and on October ninth he died at Zaragoza. The grief-stricken King returned to 
Madrid in November.‘* 

View of Zaragoza, begun at that city on this journey by order of the Prince and 
finished at Madrid in 1647, has been attributed both to Veläzquez and to his assistant; 
however, the inscription on the picture states, “At the command of Philip... Juan 
Bautista Mazo (put) the last brush stroke to the city of Saragossa... in the year 1647.” 
The composition is as panoramic as that of Philip the Fourth Hunting Wild Boar in the 
Pardo, attributed to Mazo (Fig. 148). The interest is centred on the little figures in the 
foreground, the whole composition showing, as Justi said, “the esprit of Callot, the 
truth and variety of Hogarth’’.”” The latest opinion seems to be that the background of 
the View of Zaragoza is by Veläzquez and that some of the groups are by Mazo; for- 
merly, the order was reversed and Mazo held responsible for the background, and Ve- 
läazquez for the figures. That the latter painted in the 1640’s this precise and detailed 
view of many buildings is as difficult to accept as the statement that he composed the 
small anecdotal groups in the foreground. Although the View of Zaragoza is superior 
to most of Mazo’s landscapes, it is possible that it was his masterpiece and that the lost 
View of Pamplona equaled it in excellence. The recent attribution to Mazo of The Stag 
Hunt at Aranjuez (Madrid. Museo del Prado) goes far to prove that the artist was an 
accomplished landscapist, quite capable of painting such fine work asthe View of Zara- 
goza without the assistance of his master. 

That Veläzquez was never free from worries while at court various documents of 
1646 prove. His possession of the title of ayuda de cämara was in question, challenged 
by another courtier, and again it became necessary for him to take an oath to support 
his claim to the office. Each year brought new problems and complications to distract 
him from his painting, and 1647 was no exception, for in this year on January twenty- 
second he was appointed supervisor and paymaster for the Pieza Ochavada, or octago- 
nal room, to be above the new stairway in’the Alcäzar. A tower had been torn down 
so that the room could be erected, and Veläzquez was placed in charge. The documents 
do not suggest that his work was in any way architectural.”* 

Although there is no doubt that the King admired the work of Veläzquez, he seems 
to have allowed him to live in discomfort throughout these years, for a document of 
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ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
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May 17th, 1647, states that the artist had received no salary since 1645. After due con- 
sideration, the painter’s request for money was granted. The King was remiss in paying 
all that he owed the artist for works done from 1628 to 1640 and his salary from 1630 
to 1634, according to a document of May 18th, 1648. On October sixth ofthe same year 
His Majesty commanded that the matter be arranged in favour of Veläzquez.”” 

Two portraits by Veläzquez have been connected with the family of his assistant, Mar- 
tinez del Mazo ;theyare Portrait ofa Little Girl (A108 ; figs. 185, 187) and Lady witha Fan 
(Figs. 186, 188). The little girl was said by Beruete to be Francisca, eldest daughter of 
Mazo. He saw in her a resemblance to the girl between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age in Mazo’s portrait of his family at Vienna.“ Both children have dark hair and 
small features, but as the little girl represented in the Hispanic,Society’s collection can- 
not be much more than eight years old, the picture of her would necessarily have been 
painted about 1651, because the family of Mazo is now thought to have been painted 
about 1658 or 1660. Although there is a resemblance between the children, it would 
perhaps be safer to allow the younger to remain anonymous, for she may be the subject 
of a work listed in an inventory of Veläzquez as ““178.—Otro retrato, de vna nina”.*” 
If it is the same picture, this title is an indication that she was not Veläzquez’s grand- 
daughter, as Mazo was present at the listing of the artist’s possessions and would cer- 
tainly have called his little girl by her name. 

The beautiful gray-green tonality of the little girl’s portrait as well as the skillful tech- 
nique suggest that she was painted at about the same time as the Lady with a Fan. 
Veläzquez used rose-coloured flesh tones and lips of deep rose, lightly brushed in, when 
he painted the child’s head (Fig. 187). Subtle variations of light and shade are seen in 
the cloud of dark hair which frames her face with its black eyes and dark brows. Deli- 
cate shadows appear on her cheek and chin. The portrait is unfinished; the gray-green 
dress is sketched in with bold strokes of brown indicating sleeves and neckline, strokes 
like those which Veläzquez used in drawing his preliminary outlines directly on canvas. 

The Lady with a Fan is said somewhat arbitrarily to have been done about 1648. 
From her costume—black mantilla falling gracefully over her dark hair, brown dress 
adorned with a blue bow and with white at the neck of the low bodice— one learns that 
she is a lady of the middle class. The marvelous differentiation of the blue-white of her 
cuffs and the ivory white of her gloves is characteristic of the artist. She holdsa bronze- 
coloured fan flecked with dashes of gray paint; over her arm is a dull gold rosary be- 
neath which appears a bright red splash of colour wholly inexplicable. There is a plastic 
fullness about the figure placed against an atmospheric, gray-green background, which 
is pleasing. The paint is at times extremely liquid, except on the fan and the dress, the 
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Fig. 191. A KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF SANTIAGO BY VELAZQUEZ 
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heaviest impasto appearing on bodice and gloves. The dark eyes, the rose and olive 
flesh tones, the transparent brown shadows on the neck, recall the portrait of the little 
girl just described. There are dark brush strokes at the upper right and left, almost as 
though the artist had wiped his brush across the canvas. The lady is thought to resemble 
Mazo’s wife, who appears in the group portrait which Martinez del Mazo painted of his 
family. However, as she is seen in profile it would be difficult to establish that the two 
women look alike, especially as Francisca, born in 1619, would have been thirty-nine 
years old in the Family of Martinez del Mazo and twenty-nine in this work, had it been 
done in 1648. Some writers prefer to identify the lady with the fan with a lost portrait 
by Veläzquez, described by Palomino as depicting “‘vna Dama de singular perfeccion”’.*” 

Another mysterious person is the elderly man in armour wearing the badge of the 
Golden Fleece (Figs. 189-190). For many years attributed to Titian, this work was 
given to Veläzquez by Pedro de Madrazo in the nineteenth century.“ The subject is 
thought to be Juan Francisco Pimentel, tenth count of Benavente, born in 1584. The 
Count received the Order of the Golden Fleece on April 3rd, 1648, so that if this is his 
portrait, it must have been painted after that date and before Veläzquez departed for 
Italy in November of that year. The Count would have been sixty-four years old in 
1648.°° A difficulty in accepting this identification is that there seems to be no other 
portrait of him in existence, with the exception of that given to Mazo in the Casa Torres 
Collection, Madrid, bearing a dedication to Benavente. The head of this full-length 
figure resembles that in the Prado portrait. Although the Count wears a suit of armour 
like that of Philip the Second in Titian’s portrait of him in the Prado, it is not identical 
and does not support the statement that this is an example of the influence of the great 
Venetian on Veläzquez.” The position of the Count in this portrait is, however, similar 
to that of the King in Titian’s canvas ; both men rest the right hand on a helmet placed 
on a table and the left on the sword hilt. The heads are turned at approximately the 
same angle with the light falling from the left and striking brilliant high lights on their 
richly damascened armour. 

As unsatisfactory as the identification of this portrait is the handling, if it is to be 
given to this period of Veläzquez’s artistic activity, for his liquid brush stroke is lack- 
ing, especially in the painting of the purplish-pink scarf and curtain. Neither the curtain 
nor the distant landscape betrays the master’s touch unless they have been obscured by 
the repainting known to have taken place. Also, the treatment of the armour appears 
too hard and dry to have been done in this period. The head (Fig. 190) and the mouth 
have been repainted, and so it is not surprising to find but little trace of the magic brush 
in the close texture of the paint and the careful delineation of the features.‘ Mayer, 
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who noted the influence of EI Greco in this portrait, wrote that in no other work by 
Veläzquez is this same restless, skipping light used.“ 

Once given to Rubens, but now classified as by Veläzquez, is the portrait-of a knight 
of Santiago, which was in the ducal collection at Modena as early as 1685. This picture 
(Fig. 191) has not been seen by the author. The subject, clad in black and wearing a 
white collar and gold chain as well as the red cross of Santiago, is still a mystery, al- 
though various identifications have been suggested, such as Gaspar de Fuensalida or Fer- 
nando Fonseca y Ruiz de Contreras, whose portraits painted by Veläzquez have been 
lost. Beruete praised its delicate, silvery tones and dated it in the 1640’s.“° The most inter- 
esting thing about the portrait is that it reveals that Veläzquez’s methods of procedure 
had changed but little duringthe years. Justi gavean excellent description ofthis portrait 
when he wrote, “The head is again sketched on a clear ground in light brown, and then 
treated with a medium flesh tone...... Then the elaboration was begun, when the work 
must have been interrupted for a somewhat lengthy interval. The hair, and even both 
sides of the mustachio, are in strikingly different colours, which would point at two 
sittings, between which the original had turned grey. When retouched a fresh clear tone 
was applied to the face, where the spared locks, eyes and whiskers may clearly be seen. 
Possibly itmay be due to chance that under this process the eyes, especially the lustreless 
right eye, have acquired an inflamed sickly look. Perhaps the modelling with grey half- 
tones was to have been worked into that clear carnation, which being omitted, fore- 
head, cheeks, temples, neck formed a somewhat empty, feeble surface. They might possi- 
bly raise a doubt as to the authenticity of the work, but only ifithadto be regarded as a 
finished production of our master.”“” 

A portrait of the charming little Infanta Maria Teresa (Figs. 192-193), who later 
married Louis the Fourteenth of France, should probably be dated in the year 1649, 
as her birth occurred in 1638, and she here appears to be about eleven years old.“ There 
is a close relationship between this portrait and that of the Little Girl (A108; fig. 185). 
Both childish profiles are turned to the left at the same angle so that the shadows fall 
in much the same way, and the eyes gaze in the same direction. Both pictures seem to 
be studies from life, the heads finished, the costumes barely sketched in. The Infanta 
Maria Teresa’s silvery flesh tones, so close in tonality to her gray dress, are marred by 
the brilliant rouge which covers both cheeks like enamel. The fashion for court ladies 
required, not two spots of rouge, but enough to conceal the entire surface of the cheek. 
The hand of Veläzquez is evident in the delicate modeling of the carmine lips, the bril- 
liance of the blue eyes with their unevenly shaped irises, and the soft brown shadows 
below the nostril and the chin. There is no careful delineation of the features; all is 
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treated boldly and convincingly. The brown wig, with but a single gray ornament, is not 
as crisply handled as usual, seeming to disappear into the dark background. The gray 
tulle valona, the pearls and gray ribbon breast ornament may have been sketched in 
hastily as the Infanta posed, or else have been added later from memory. Although the 
pigment has been brushed in thinly over a red priming, the canvas grain is not visible, 
and the manipulation of the paint not as loose as usual. The lights are not loaded except 
for a little impasto as a high light on the nose and forehead. This fine portrait completes 
the list of the works painted by the artist before he again visited Italy. 


Fig. 194. THE ALCAZAR, MADRID, AND THE CASA DEL TESORO 
WHERE VELAZQUEZ LIVED WHEN CHAMBERLAIN OF THE PALACE 
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SHE most important event in the life of Veläzquez during this middle period 
was his second journey to Italy, where he remained for two and a half years. 
How this Italian interlude came about is reported in a conversation said to 
have taken place between the artist and Philip the Fourth. As the follow- 


ing remarks are recorded by Veläzquez’s ne friend, Jose Mar- ° 
tinez, they are probably more or less accurate. en, 

“His Majesty said to him [Veläzquez] that he wished to arrange a gallery adorned 
with paintings, and that for this purpose he should search for master painters in order 
to choose the best among them. To this command he answered, “Your Majesty does not 
have to own paintings like those that everybody can have’. His Majesty replied, ‘How 
can this be accomplished?’ and Veläzquez answered, ‘I venture, Sire (if Your Majesty 
gives me permission) to go to Rome and Venice to search for and purchase the best 
pictures to be found, by Titian, Paul Veronese, Bassano, Raphael da Urbino, Il Parmi- 
giano, and others likethem. There are very few princes who have paintings equal to these, 
and in such quantity as Your Majesty will have, due to my diligence. And furthermore, 
it will be necessary to adorn the lower rooms with antique statues, and those which 
cannot be obtained will be moulded and the moulds brought to Spain in order to cast 
them here later.’ ”*°” The rooms referred to must have been those in the Alcäzar, Ma- 
drid, which were then being redecorated. 

This conversation reveals Veläzquez’s clever method of gaining his object, another 
journey to Italy. His diplomacy was successful, as is learned from a document which 
reads, “His Majesty commands by an order of the twenty-fifth of the present month 
(November 1648) that Diego Veläzquez de Silva, his ayuda de cdmara, who is going on 
this journey (that of the Duke of Näjera) to Italy on affairs of his royal service, be 
given the carriage due him because of his position, and in addition a mule to transport 
several pictures.” What these pictures were and for whom destined, it would be difhi- 
cult to say. Palomino stated that Veläzquez was sent as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
Pope Innocent the Tenth, and if this statement is true, then the pictures may have been 
gifts from the King to the Pope, who was to celebrate his jubilee at Rome in 1650.*' 

With Veläzquez went Juan de Pareja, his assistant, whose Moorish origin was re- 
vealed by his bushy black hair and flashing dark eyes. Pareja was at this time about 
forty years of age, and it is not known how long he had served his master. Although 
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they were both born at Sevilla, there is no record of a relationship between them before 
this journey. That Pareja was ever the “slave’”’ of Veläzquez, as has been so often stated, 
must be doubted, because in a letter which he wrote from Sevilla on May 12th, 1630, he 
said that he held the office of painter, an office not permitted to slaves. In this letter he 
asked permission from the procurator of Sevilla to go to Madrid to study painting, not 
with Veläzquez but with his own brother, Jusepe, and to remain there for four months.** 
He was probably an excellent copyist of his master’s work, but the few extant pictures, 
all dated after the death of Veläzquez, show little of the latter’s influence. 

As the document stated that Veläzquez went with the Duke of Näjera y Maqueda, 
it is necessary to follow the itinerary of the Duke as far as Genoa to establish their 
route. The Duke and his envoys were bound for Trent to meet, and to return with, the 
future queen of Spain, Mariana of Austria. An account of their trip is given in Viage 
de... Maria Ana de Austria by Jerönimo Mascarenhas, published at Madrid in 1650. 
The Duke left Madrid on the eighteenth of November, others of the company having 
departed on the sixteenth, and traveled slowly towards Mälaga, the port of embarka- 
tion. They followed a route leading down through La Mancha, the Don Quixote coun- 
try, to Montilla not far from Cördoba, and from there to Antequera and finally Mä- 
laga. They did not approach Sevilla, Cördoba, or Granada. The fact that their journey 
did not include a stay at Granada is interesting, as it contradicts the statement that 
Velazquez went there on this trip and drew a sketch of the Cathedral. Attributed to 
him, a bistre drawing in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, which bears the words D*. 
Diego V*, has a certain hardness and lack of breadth and atmosphere which deny his 
authorship. 

The Duke of Näjera y Maqueda remained at Mälaga from December 7th, 1648, to 
January 21st, 1649, and while there Veläzquez could have seen the art objects and the 
paintings which adorned that city. It is doubtful whether Veläzquez made a visit to Gra- 
nada, because the chronicler wrote that the time at Mälaga was spent in arranging the 
cargo and in gathering the persons together who were to go on this trip. As the ships’ 
sailing date depended on wind and weather, the voyagers were probably detained in 
town until the moment of starting. That Veläzquez sailed on the Patrona de Espana, the 
ship on which the Duke and his suite were to be, is very likely. There were several ships 
in the fleet, and they progressed slowly up the Spanish coast, stopping to receive salutes 
from cannonsin every port, and finally reaching Genoa March eleventh. Here the Duke 
landed and stayed until April seventeenth. Veläzquez must have parted company with 
the Duke and hastened on, as he arrived at Venice on April twenty-first, having stopped, 
it is said, at Milan and Padua on the way.“ 
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Fig. 195. JUAN DE PAREJA BY VELAZQUEZ 
Longford Castle, England. Collection of the Earl of Radnor 
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A letter from the Spanish ambassador at Venice, the Marquis de la Fuente, gives 
information about the artist after he reached that city. “Diego Veläzquez arrived here 
on [April] twenty-first, and without losing time I have arranged for him to see all the 
pictures which his stay in my house permits;; the people here are so cautious that many 
will make difficulties, although we will try by using the greatest tact not to have him 
embarrassed by this attitude, since he wishes to journey to Modena (because he has re- 
ceived information that he might find something there very much to his purpose). I 
shall give him letters to facilitate his introduction, and in everything I shall assist him 
as Your Majesty ordered me to do in the dispatch of November twenty-second.”’** 

Veläzquez must have found the Venetians as hostile as they had been upon his first 
. visit to their city, and he seems not to have been completely successful in fulfilling his 
promise to the King to enrich the royal collection with many fine pictures. He pur- 
chased at Venice certain works, which, with the exception of The Conversion of Saint 
Paul by Tintoretto and some portraits by Veronese, can now be identified as in the 
Prado. These are The Purification of the Midianite Maidens and a sketch said to be for 
Paradise, the great picture in the ducal palace at Venice, both by Tintoretto, and Ve- 
ronese’s Venus and Adonis, all listed in the old inventories of the Alcazar. Palomino re- 
lated that Veläzquez had to relinquish the idea of transporting two more of Veronese’s 
works as they were done in tempera.”” A verse by Marco Boschini, who was in Italy 
at the same time, suggests that the Spaniard also purchased two works by Titian. 


“Dö de Tician, e dö del Veronese, 
El quinto fa el model del Tentoreto 
Del Paradiso, che fü el so’ dileto. 
Dodese mile scudi in tuto el spese.”’**° 


Velazquez would have wished to acquire pictures by Titian, who was a favourite of the 
King, and who had been mentioned in the conversation reported by Martinez. It is 
strange that there was no opportunity for him to do so at Venice. 

Correggio was another artist in whom the Spaniard was interested, and, according to 
Palomino, Veläzquez went to Parma to see a cupola by the Italian artist, probably the 
dome of the Cathedral decorated with his Assumption of the Virgin, or the Christ in 
Glory in the Church of San Giovanni Evangelista.”” Fresco painting could not have 
been of special significance to Veläzquez, as it wasnot an art which he practiced, but in 
‚his capacity as advisor for the decoration of the Alcäzar he was forced to spend much 
time in considering it. His friend Martinez said that both Veläzquez and Mazo were 
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averse to fresco painting because they did not have the physical endurance for work 
which must be done so quickly.“ 

Among Veläzquez’s reasons for hastening on to Modena was the desire to purchase 
for the King works by Correggio, which may explain “the something very much to 
his purpose” mentioned by the Spanish ambassador at Venice. Francesco Ottonelli’s 
letter of January 13th, 1652, from Madrid reveals that Veläzquez tried to buy Correg- 
gio’s famous Night (now at Dresden), but he was finally persuaded that the Duke of 
Modena would not relinquish it from his own gallery.*” The Duke, Francesco d’Este, 
must have welcomed the Spanish court painter cordially, remembering that they had met 
at Madrid in 1638 when Veläzquez had painted his portrait. The Spaniard left Modena 
promising the Duke to return “to receive the honour of his commands”, as though he 
wished to undertake other commissions for paintings; he did return on December 12th, 
1650, making good his promise. 

That the next city on Veläzquez’s journey would have been Bologna. is logical. “He 
took the road to Bologna to see in San Giovanni in Monte the singular panel of Saint 
Cecilia, which with four other saints was painted by Raphael da Urbino, and Saint Petro- 
nius in marble by Michelangelo, and above the door of San Petronio the portrait of 
Pope Julius the Second in bronze. He communicated with Michele Colonna and Agos- 
tino Mitelli ... and discussed with them the plan for their going to Spain. He was 
lodged in the house of the Count of Siena, where he received much kindness while at 
Bologna, and when he entered the city, the Count, with other gentlemen in coaches, rode 
out a mile to meet him.” Unfortunately, this account by Palomino of what Veläzquez 
saw at Bologna is open to question, as the list of objects seen by Vincenzio Carducci at 
Bologna and described in his Dialogos published in 1633 is followed much too closely.*” 
Raphael’s Saint Cecilia was still in the church, and there is little doubt that Veläzquez 
wished to study the panel by an artist whose work he had promised to purchase for 
the King, but he could not have seen the statue of Julius the Second, as it had gone 
into the making of a cannon in 1511. 

Palomino is responsible for the statement that Veläzquez went to Florence. He may 
have been right, because Gaspar de Fuensalida mentioned Florence as a city visited 
by Veläzquez, although he did not say on which trip.” When Veläzquez arrived at 
Rome, he found that he must leave at once’for Naples to present letters to the Viceroy, 
the Count of Ofate. That Onate was commanded by Philip to give the artist eight thou- 
sand reales owed him is told in a letter of the King, dated April IIth, 1649. At Naples 
Velazquez was occupied in selecting antique sculpture, from which moulds were to be 
made and sent to Spain.” He seems to have had no time on this visit for portrait paint- 
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Fig. 196. HEAD 


DETAIL OF JUAN DE PAREJA (Fig. 195) 
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Fig. 197. INNOCENT THE TENTH BY VELAZQUEZ 
Rome. Galleria Doria-Pamphili 
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ing, but undoubtedly he again met Ribera, who had then completed many of his finest 
works. Perhaps Veläzquez purchased from that artist, or received as gifts, the three 
paintings, Job, Saint Jerome, and Saint Sebastian, which are listed in the inventory 
made after his death. The Saint Sebastian has been tentatively identified as the repre- 
sentation now in the Prado.*” 

The length of Veläzquez’s stay at Naples is uncertain, but Palomino spoke of him as 
again in Rome receiving a cordial welcome from Cardinal Pamphili, Cardinal Antonio 
Barberini, Prince Lodovisi, Abbot Pereti, and Camillo Massimo.** Palomino was 
wrong in referring to the Barberini Cardinal as Antonio, for he had fled to France, not 
to return until 1653. Veläzquez’s friend was Francesco Barberini whom he must have 
known when the Cardinal was papal legate at Madrid in 1625 and 1626. Prince Niccolö 
Lodovisi would have been favourably inclined towards the court painter of the Spanish 
King, because Spain had in this year returned his town of Piombino to him.” 

Veläzquez painted many portraits of the Pope’s household, and it is unfortunate that 
the only one extant is that of Cardinal Camillo Astalli. The list included the notorious 
Olimpia Maldachini, sister-in-law of Innocent the Tenth, his major-domo, his barber 
who was named Michelangelo, Fernando Brandano, an assistant to his secretary, Abbot 
Hippolito and Camillo Massimo, papal chamberlains. Other portraits done at Rome, 
and now lost, were those of Gerönimo Bibaldo and a woman painter whom Palomino 
called Flaminia Trionfi. As no such name is recorded, it is possible that the writer was 
again mistaken in repeating an Italian name and that the woman referred to was Fla- 
minia Triva, an Italian artist who would then have been twenty-one years of age. She 
was the sister and helper of the painter and engraver, Antonio Domenico Triva, and 
may have come with other artists to Rome for the Jubilee Year. That all the portraits 
which Veläzquez did at Rome were in the manner of Titian and done with long-handled 
brushes Palomino insisted. He added that he omitted mention of the unfinished portraits, 
which indicates that the list was even longer.“ 

Palomino cited innumerable antique statues and busts which Veläzquez had selected 
to be moulded, among them such famous works as the Boy with the Thorn and figures 
from the Laocoön. The only Renaissance piece included was the head of Michelangelo’s 
Moses. According to the same writer, the Spanish sculptors, Gerönimo Ferrer and Do- 
mingo de Rioja, were chosen to do the casting in Spain, and some statues were cast 
in bronze for the decoration of the Pieza Ochavada in the Alcäzar. Other statues, Bellori 
‚ related, were cast in bronze and plaster by the sculptor Algardi at Rome.” Veläzquez 
brought back for his own pleasure certain pieces of sculpture, one of his inventories re- 
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Fig. 198. RIGHT HAND 
DETAIL OF INNOCENT THE TENTH (Fig. 197) 


veals, for there are listed a Laomedon, a torso, an antique head of a woman, and an- 
other of an old man, all in plaster, and the River Nile done in clay.“” 

The Spanish painter could not have gone to Rome at a better time than during this 
Holy Year when the city was crowded with artists, sculptors, and architects. Especially 
interesting to him would have been the portrait (now in the Louvre) which Nicolas 
Poussin painted of himself and finished at Rome in May, his first portrait in twenty- 
eight years according to his letters. This portrait shows Poussin in a contrapposto posi- 
tion, his powerful body draped in a voluminous cloak placed against an unusual back- 
ground of pictures, the frames of which are arranged in rows of vertical lines. On the 
other hand, the two men may not have met, as Poussin had expressed great bitterness 
against Spain and her rulers.*” 

Veläzquez was fully occupied in representing on canvas members of the Pope’s house- 


hold, but it seems to have been Pareja’s portrait (Figs. 195-196) which brought him the 
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Fig. 199. LEFT HAND 
DETAIL OF INNOCENT THE TENTH (Fig. 197) 


greatest acclaim next to the work he did of Innocent the Tenth. The portrait of Pareja 
was exhibited in the rotunda of the Pantheon on the day of Saint Joseph, March 19th, 
1650, together with works by his contemporaries and by the old masters. The success 
of this splendid portrait gained for Veläzquez his election to the Academy of Saint Luke 
at Rome.*” His model is clad in green doublet with darker green sleeves and a white 
collar which contrasts brilliantly with the coppery flesh tones. Bushy black hair, beard 
and mustache, dark eyes and heavy brows are rendered with a broad, free touch. The high 
lights on nose, cheek, forehead, and near the corner of the right eye are boldly placed. 
The background is lightly brushed in with greenish-gray tones on a fine-grained canvas. 
The bold gaze, the proud attitude of Pareja, denote not a slave but a free painter of 
Andalucia. 

Veläzquez’s art as a portraitist culminated in his superb representation of Innocent 
the Tenth (Figs. 197-199, 202). In this portrait he reached the high plane towards which 
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Fig. 200. CAMILLO ASTALLI KNOWN AS CARDINAL PAMPHILI BY VELAZQUEZ. 
The Hispanic Society of America 
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he had been progressing since he first went to Madrid and decided to paint portraits 
rather than bodegones and religious subjects. Innocent the Tenth, ruddy of complexion 
and stern of eye, is seated in a large chair upholstered in red and decorated with gold 
galloon and finials. The brilliant scarlet of his biretta and mozzetta contrast with the 
dazzling white of his collar and rochet. The harmonious tonality of the whole is further 


Fig. 201. CAMILLO ASTALLI KNOWN AS CARDINAL PAMPHILI 
ENGRAVING BY GIUSEPPE MARIA TESTANA 


enhanced by the softly draped folds of the red velvet which curtains the background. 
Velazquez has finally adopted the open contours of the Venetians and allowed light 
and colour to model for him. The inscription on the paper held in the Pope’s left hand 
bears the artist’s signature and a date which has been read as 1650. Veläzquez probably 
had but a few sittings from the Pope; he may have painted the head, as was his cus- 
tom, in his model’s presence, and the rest later. This suggestion may explain the fact 
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Fig. 202. HEAD 
DETAIL OF INNOCENT THE TENTH (Fig. 197) 
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Fig. 203. HEAD - 
DETAIL OF CAMILLO ASTALLI KNOWN AS CARDINAL PAMPHILLI (Fig. 200) 
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that the hands are less vigorously modeled than the head and far from satisfactory ; nor 
could they have pleased the artist as there are said to be pentimenti in both of them. 
The coarse canvas grain is visible throughout, and Dörner writes that Veläzquez may 
have used heavy, liquid resin glazes “probably over a light gray tempera base... 
painted with opaque colours alla prima”. 

Veläzquez is known to have taken a copy of this portrait to Spain, and a portrait of 
Innocent the Tenth does appear in one of his inventories but without indication that it 
is by his own hand.” Unlike El Greco, Veläzquez rarely made copies or replicas of his 
works, leaving such tasks to his assistants. The Dulwich copy by Martinez del Mazo 
of the Fraga Philip the Fourth is an interesting example of this procedure. It is asserted 
that all Rome copied the portrait of the Pope so that it is not surprising that innumer- 
able examples exist.‘ i hi 

Palomino seems to have been right when he said that the Pope sent the artist a gold 
medal on a chain with his own portrait in middle relief. Veläzquez’s inventory lists two 
medals: “a gold medal with the head of Innocent the Tenth and a wrought design and 
on the reverse a cross with two angels”, the other “a gold medal with the head of In- 
nocent the Tenth on the obverse and on the reverse a Roman obelisk”. The first medal 
is connected with Innocent’s election as pope and is therefore of an earlier date (1644- 
1646) ; the second might be any of three medals, all with the obelisk fountain by Ber- 
nini in the Piazza Navona, and dated from 1648 to 1651.** One of these latter medals 
may have been Veläzquez’s reward for painting the Pope in 1650. 

Whether dated before or after the Pope’s portrait, that formerly identified as Car- 
dinal Camillo Pamphili is of great interest (A101 ; figs. 200, 203). There has always been 
some question as to how Veläzquez could have painted him at Rome in this year, be- 
cause the Cardinal had relinquished his red robes in 1647 to marry Olimpia Aldo- 
brandini.‘” Beruete’s hypothesis that the picture was done before the Italian journey 
presents a certain difficulty, as there is no reason to believe that Pamphili was ever in 
Spain. It is true that he became archdeacon of Toledo Cathedral (1645), but he was 
also abbot of Corbie in France, legate of Avignon, and prior of Capua.“ He did not 
hold the Toledan position long, since a letter dated Madrid, 1646, reports: “They say 
that Cardinal Pamphili has given over his archdeaconship of Toledo to a Genoese who 
paid him one hundred thousand ducats for it.” Since Camillo Pamphili was made 
cardinal in 1644 and ceased to wear his robes of office in 1647, Veläzquez could have 
painted him as a cardinal only between the ages of twenty-two and twenty-five. The 
cardinal in this portrait appears to be at least thirty years of age. 

A solution to the problem is offered by the realization that at Rome in 1650 there 
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was exactly one Cardinal Pamphili, not the Pope’s real nephew, Camillo Pamphili, but his 
adopted nephew, Camillo Astalli. “On September 19th, 1650... . he created only one 
cardinal who was Camillo Astalli, Roman... a young man of about thirty years.’’** 
This, therefore, must be the Cardinal Pamphili referred to by Palomino as having been 
painted by Veläzquez on his second Italian visit. From the time of his cardinalship, 
Astallı was oflicially known as Cardinal Pamphili, according to a document of Febru- 
ary 4th, 1654, signed by the Pope, which reads, “Innocent the Tenth takes from Cardinal 
Camillo Astalli the name of Pamphili and revokes all his dispositions in his favour.”’*® 

A portrait (Fig. 201), drawn and engraved by Giuseppe Maria Testana (1648-1679) 
and published by Giacomo de’ Rossi in his Effigies insignia, depicts Astalli much as he 
appears in the Hispanic Society portrait. He is seen with a full face, large eyes, well- 
modeled nose, small mustache, and a narrow line of chin beard. His curly hair is cut in 
the same style, and his biretta is worn at much the same jaunty angle. His Bu 
is more lively in the portrait than in the engraving. 

A manuscript in the Escorial establishes the fact that Veläzquez painted another por- 
trait of Astalli, which because of its measurements cannot be that in the Society’s col- 
leetion. This document lists certain paintings brought to Spain from Naples by two 
English vessels in January 1686. The paintings were destined for the governor of the 
town of Loeches, a place associated with the Olivares family. Among the numerous 
items is one of great interest described as “a portrait of Cardinal Astali [sic], n.° 112 
by the hand of Diego Velasco, eight-sided, measuring 2 palmos”.”” 

There is nothing in the technique with which Veläzquez painted the portrait of the 
Cardinal in the Society’s collection to contradict the suggestion that it was done in the 
same year as the masterly portrait of the Pope. The canvas is, however, fine-grained 
and not like the diagonally woven canvas, said to be Italian, upon which he painted the 
Pope. The greenish-gray background brushed in with the lightest of strokes upon what 
appears to be a white priming has much the same tone as that in Juan de Pareja. The 
paint is loose in texture, especially in the flesh tones, the impasto of the carnations is 
heavy in the high lights on forehead, nose, and chin. These rose tints in the flesh tones 
are perhaps heightened so that the head will not lose by comparison with the brilliant 
scarlet of the costume. The almost transparent white collar has a sketchy quality typi- 
cal of the artist at this period. A single stroke of dark brown extends the pupil of the 
left eye to the corner of the eyeball in an effective way, a mannerism which may also be 
observed in the treatment of the Pope’s right eye. The dark hair, impressionistically 
handled, is lightened by delicate touches of ochre. On the red mozzetta and biretta 
the paint is thin and fluid. These objects are solidiy modeled, almost without shadow, 
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Fig. 204. VIEW OF THE GARDENS OF THE VILLA DE’ MEDICI, ROME, BY VELAZQUEZ . 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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in sharp contrast to the nervous, rhythmic brush strokes used in depicting the face. 

The contours of the biretta were changed by Veläzquez himself, for the X-ray shad- 
owgraph reveals that it once extended farther to the right. Broad strokes of green, a 
shade darker than the background, follow a portion of the biretta’s outline over the 
red, thus showing that it was once much higher. On the outer edge, at the left, is an- 
other pentimento, a single stroke of dark green over the red which narrows the cap 
still more. 

Portraiture and the King’s affairs do not seem to have taken all Veläzquez’s time. 
Listed in his inventory of August l1th, 1660 are little landscapes of Italy, whether by 
his own hand or that of another there is no way of knowing. The size does not permit 
of their identification with the two views of the gardens of the Villa de’ Medici which 
he painted at Rome.” Veläzquez resided in this villa during his first Italian journey, 
and because of this fact the two small canvases were dated, until recently, from that 
time. A study of their technique reveals that they could only have been painted in his late 
period when his brush passed lightly over the canvases leaving bare the grain, impasto be- 
ing used only occasionally to give a stronger accent. The tonality is a cool, silvery gray, 
olive green, and brown, with a faint rose employed sparingly. 

The view (Figs. 204-205) with the gray wall surmounted by a marble balustrade and 
by dark cypresses rising against the pale sky is the more formal composition of the two. 
There are shadowy figures in the foreground below the girl leaning on a white drapery 
placed over the balustrade. Veläzquez was not influenced by his contemporaries but 
was far ahead of his times, and the painting has often been compared to the Roman 
landscapes of Corot. These two works by Veläzquez reflect neither the wild drama of 
scenes by Salvator Rosa, who was at Rome in this year, nor the classic beauty of land- 
scapes by Claude Lorrain and Poussin. 

The other pieture that Veläzquez painted of the Medici gardens (Figs. 206-207) is 
even more astonishing, foreshadowing as it does the studies of light made by the French 
Impressionists in the nineteenth century. There is more feeling of motion here than in 
the other canvas, and more variety. Sunlight flickers through green branches upon the 
columns, the figures, and the statue of Ariadne, seen through an archway against tall 
cypresses in a garden beyond. So completely are the small figures merged with the 
background that they have become part of this tapestry of light and shadow; semi- 
transparent forms, they are but objects to catch the light. Never could it be said of this 
work, as has been said of the View of Zaragoza, that one man painted the figures and 
another the landscape. A comparison of the figures in these canvases, so lightly sketched 
in and yet such an integral part of the scene, would seem to deny that Veläzquez was 
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concerned with either the genre-like Philip the Fourth Hunting Wild Boar in the Pardo 
(Fig. 148) or the View of Zaragoza. 

While Veläzquez was painting portraits and a few landscapes, Philip the Fourth was 
becoming impatient for his return. The King wrote to the Spanish ambassador at Rome 
in February 1650, “I have seen your letter of November sixth of last year in which you 
give me an account of what Veläzquez was doing concerning that intrusted to him, and, 
since you know his phlegmatic temperament, it would be well for you to see that he does 
not exercise it by staying in that court but hastens the conclusion of the work and his 
departure as much as possible, so that by the last of May, or the beginning of June, he 
can take passage to this kingdom, as I am ordering him to do, if the work is in a state 
to permit it... I am sending an order to the Count of Ofiate to help him with the 
money which he will have stopped sending him, as much as he needs in order that he 
may have neither excuse nor pretext which might make him put it off and because at 
the same time I have ordered him to have Pietro da Cortona, fresco painter, come to 
this court ..... since both have to make their journey by sea you will also arrange the 
way in which they are to make the voyage, because I am sending an order to Veläzquez 
not to come by land for fear that he might linger on the way, the more so because of his 
nature, 

The Italian artist, Cortona, refused the King’s invitation to go to Spain nor does 
Veläzquez seem to have responded very promptly to the royal desire for his return. 
Philip wrote again in June and at other dates, urging that he come home, letters which 
are in the archives of the Osuna and Infantado families.”’ 

When Veläzquez finally left Rome, he returned to Modena on December twelfth as 
he had promised, only to find that the Duke was absent. The secretary Gemignano 
Poggi was reluctant to show the ducal gallery for fear that Veläzquez might take some 
of the pictures away with him. He gave the artist lodgings in the Commenda and took 
him to visit the near-by Palace of Sassuolo, feeling sure that the Spanish stranger could 
not remove the frescoes from the palace walls. Veläzquez is reported to have told Poggi 
that Colonna and Mitelli, who were in part responsible for these frescoes, were to meet 
him at Genoa in a few days and set sail with him for Spain.“’* But the two fresco painters 
failed to go to Genoa, and Veläzquez himself did not reach Spain until June 1651, a 
year later than the time set by the King. Palomino wrote that Veläzquez had wished to 
go to Paris, and even had a passport from the French ambassador. He wasprevented 
because of the war.” 

A letter from Leiva to MEndez de Haro recounts that ““Sefor Veläzquez has arrived 
bringing with him some pictures”, but without stating their subjects. Many documents 
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Fig. 206. VIEW OF THE GARDENS OF THE. VILLA DE’ MEDICI, ROME, BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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of 1651 and 1652 testify to the fact that Veläzquez collected the salary due him at this 
time. On February 16th, 1652, he was chosen by the King from six other candidates 
for the position of aposentador del palacio, Chamberlain of the Palace. He took office 
on March first of that year according to documents.” Veläzquez alone was responsible 
for applying for an oflice which carried with it so many exhausting and boring duties. He 
should have known that little time would be left for his art and that the already exigent 
King would become more demanding as the years passed. The desire of Veläzquez to 
prolong his Italian visit contrasts strangely with his haste to obtain another court posi- 
tion in which his liberty would be still more curtailed. 

The office of Chamberlain carried with it a residence in the Casa del Tesoro, which 
was connected by a passageway with the Alcäzar, as may.be seen on Texeira’s map 
where it appears as number 7 (Fig. 194). There were four floors: the lowest, on which 
was a vestibule or hall, a bedroom, and a lady’s reception room (estrada), as well as 
coachhouse and stables ; the mezzanine, where there was a bedroom and a place where 
Veläzquez occasionally painted ; the main floor on which were a drawing room and a 
library ; the top floor, containing a place for storage. Sänchez Cantön gleaned this in- 
formation from one of Veläzquez’s inventories and was thefirst to publish it. The artist 
seems to have worked in this house and also in the Obrador de los Pintores de Cämara, 
situated on the lower floor of the Cuarto del Principe in the Alcäzar.””’ 

Veläzquez was often absent from the city, for the King made journeys to the various 
royal estates during the year—to Aranjuez in April, the Escorial in October, and the 
Pardo in January—and Veläzquez as Chamberlain had to assist in making arrangements 
for his stay. According to Barrionuevo’s diary, none of the courtiers remained at the 
palace in the absence of the King, so that Veläzquez must have been away from Madrid 
and his studio for several months each year.” Under these difhicult conditions, it is not 
surprising that he should have painted few canvases in his last period. 

A painting hard to place in any definite phase of the artist’s euvre is a court buffoon 
known only as Don Juan of Austria (Fig. 208). This work seems to have been in the 
Buen Retiro Palace, and Moreno Villa believes that it was completed in 1632 or 1633, 
because the costume resembles one given to Don Juan in 1632 and described in a docu- 
ment of that date.””” But Don Juan probably had more than one costume in similar col- 
ours. This early date is not acceptable, because the technique is that of the late period 
when the paint was liquid, the brush strokes light and sure, the colour subtle and har- 
monious. Don Juan’s costume is painted in delicate, flowerlike tones in the key of rose, 
black, and silver which the artist often used in his portraits of the Infantas in the 1650’s. 
A musket, cannon balls, and various pieces of armour are placed in the foreground, 
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Fig. 208. THE BUFFOON KNOWN AS DON JUAN OF AUSTRIA BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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Fig. 209. INFANTA MARIA TERESA BY VELAZQUEZ 
Vienna. Kunsthistorisches Museum 
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supporting the theory that the artist was caricaturing one of Spain’s heroes for the 
amusement of the court. This note of irony is lacking in the other portraits which he 
painted of the court dwarfs and is rather out of character since the artist was not famed 
for his wit. The cadaverous figure of the jester is seen in an open portico, while at 
the right is depicted a seascape with burning ships intended to represent the battle of 
Lepanto and to recall the victory of Don Juan of Austria over the Turks. Titian’s Philip 
the Second after the Battle of Lepanto (Madrid. Museo del Prado) is called to mind by 
the sea fight and the placing of the model in an open loggia. 

After his return from Italy Veläzquez again painted the Infanta Maria Teresa in a 
charming portrait (Fig. 209), in which she wears a white dress with a rose-coloured 
valona carinana, a tulle collar made at Carignan, France. From her small waist are 
suspended by rose-coloured ribbons two watches, and in her hand is a large white 
handkerchief edged with lace. Her dress is decorated with silver tinsel, as had been her 
wedding dress which the French ladies found so hideous. The light brown wig covering 
the silvery blond hair, so much admired by Madame de Motteville, is richly ornamented 
by a curling white plume, rosettes of rose and silver ribbon, and other bright adorn- 
ments.“ Strings of pearls cast delicate brown shadows on her tight bodice. Deep cuffs 
striped in rose-pink, pink ribbons at wrists and breast and upon the left shoulder add 
brilliant notes of colour, pointing up the white costume and bringing it into relationship 
with the rouged cheeks and scarlet lips of the Infanta. In spite of some repainting on 
the face, the pearly flesh tones, the translucent shadows, and the strong high lights on 
the forehead are as Veläzquez painted them. Even more skillful than the handling of the 
face is that of the hands; although hardly drawn at all, the rosy tones and ivory lights 
are modeled with such effect that they appear to pulsate with life. The artist’s brush 
sweeps with broad strokes over the thin paint, flecking swirls of impasto where needed, 
accenting sharply with black, often breaking the contour lines of the figure—bold and 
free, creating as it goes. There is no direct lighting, all is steeped in a silvery half-light. 
Across the background is a billowing curtain, and at the left, a table covered by a cloth. 
Both objects are painted in the same blue-green, a colour not often found in the master’s 
palette until this last period, but especially effective in creating the cool tonality which 
the picture demands.“” Bearing testimony to the artist’s increased skill since the second 
Italian journey, this portrait is a milestone in his steady progress and one of the master- 
pieces of his last period. 

There must have been many portraits of the Princess painted for European courts, 
as she had now reached a marriageable age. Veläzquez had been commanded to do two 
portraits of her in 1652, and Count Francesco Ottonelli, ambassador from Modena, 
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wrote that the Marquis Mattei was leaving on February 23rd, 1653, with a portrait of 
the Infanta and others of the King and Queen, destined for the Duke of Flanders. 
Later Giacomo Quirini informed the Venetian Republic that portraits of the Infanta 
had been sent to the Emperor Leopold the First in Germany and to Archduke Leopold 
Wilhelm at Brussels. It is possible that the portrait now at Vienna (Fig. 209) may have 
been the one sent to the Emperor, and the copy in Boston, that sent to the Archduke, 

In a letter dated 1653, Quirini described still another portrait of the Infanta painted 
for her aunt, Queen Anne of France, which must have been by Veläzquez because Quirini 
wrote: “I have persuaded Don Luis (Haro)...... to let me have one... The painting 
will be prepared by Velasco, the king’s painter, and sent to Paris on the customary pay- 
ment of fifty reals.”” That the picture was actually painted and:sent is verified by another 
statement of Quirini’s, made on January 21st, 1654. As yet, the portrait has not been 
identified with an extant work. On March twenty-fifth of this year the Venetian envoy 
was told to obtain from the King portraits of fifteen members of the Hapsburg family 
for France, and in October to ask for four more. The King gave orders to have the pic- 
tures painted immediately. It is believed that among these portraits was one ofthe Infanta 
Maria Teresa; representations of her were seen in Paris in 1659.” Veläzquez alone 
would have been quite unable to fulfill all these orders, but he had as his assistants Juan 
de Pareja, Martinez del Mazo, and probably several other helpers. It will be seen from 
the letters with regard to the portraits of the Infanta that those of the King and the 
Queen were also in demand by foreign courts and that Veläzquez and his assistants were 
kept busy during these years. Mariana of Austria, who had arrived in Spain in 1649 at 
the age of fifteen to marry her uncle, the King, had spent herhoneymoon at the Escorial, 
while the King went hunting, in playing with her stepdaughter, Infanta Maria Teresa, 
who was about her own age. 

The Queen’s first child, Margarita, was born in July 1651, and Mariana was ill for 
some time afterwards. Portraits of the Queen, the baby, and the Infanta were projected 
as early as September seventh of this year, according to a letter written by Sor Maria 
de Agreda. She wrote to the King that she would like to ask Don Fernando de Borja 
or the Patriarch to send her a portrait of the Queen with the baby in her arms as if she 
was going to Mass and another of the Infanta, or one of her in the same group. This 
picture was to be placed in the gallery of the Convent of the Concepciön at Agreda. The 
King soon replied, “The Queen and the girls are well, and indeed I should be glad if 
I had the portraits which you mention in order to send them to you at once because I 
believe that when you see them you will recommend them to God with more fervour; 
but at the moment there are none, although you might well request them from Don 
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Fig. 210. MARIANA OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN OF SPAIN BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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Fig. 211. HALF-LENGTH 
DETAIL OF MARIANA OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN OF SPAIN (Fig. 210) 
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= Fig. 212. LEFT HAND 
DETAIL OF MARIANA OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN OF SPAIN (Fig. 210) 
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Fernando, or the Patriarch whenever they are done.”“® Whether Veläzquez as court 
painter was chosen to do these royal portraits there is no way of knowing, but as he had 
returned to Spain a month before the birth of Margarita, it would have been possible. 

Since a replica of the full-length portrait of the Queen by Veläzquez in the Prado (Figs. 
210-212) is said to have been sent to Vienna in 1653, an approximate date for this fine 
work is established. Veläzquez seems to have used a formula for these court portraits, 
as he did for those of the King at an earlier period. Mariana stands in the same position 
as the Infanta (Fig. 209), the right arm extended to rest on an object, the left hand hold- 
ing an enormous handkerchief. The face, dwarfed by a wig which is heavy with plumes 
and elaborate ornaments, is turned towards the spectator. The figure, encased in tight 
bodice and farthingale (guardainfante), gives the impression. of doll-like immobility. 
Veläzquez can be neither praised nor blamed for presenting his models in the bizarre 
fashion of his times, and he seems to have done his best to do justice to their splendid 
attire. The costume of the Queen, black ornamented with silver, is even more strik- 
ing than that of her stepdaughter. Red ribbon bows at her wrists, a red and white plume 
in her wig, the reddish-purple curtain, table cover, and chair upholstery add brilliant 
notes of colour to a composition which might otherwise have had a sombre tone. The 
colour scheme is further enlivened by the gold clock on the table and the large gold 
brooch, hair ornament, chains, and bracelets worn by the Queen. Her small face rises 
from a white valona carinana. It is in the painting of the face that Velazquez reveals his 
skill; the rouge and the ivory flesh tones, the full scarlet lips and the large blue eyes are 
treated in a masterly manner and could never have been so handled by an assistant. 

This seems to be the only large portrait extant of the Queen, but Veläzquez did an- 
other of her, according to Palomino, described as a portrait painted on a silver plate 
the size of a Segovian piece of eight reales.“ Listed in Veläzquez’s inventory of August 
10th, 1660, were “three little eight-sided pictures, small, with gilded frames”, and in his 
inventory of August seventeenth “five little portraits”’, but these may not have been by 
his hand.“ In this connection it is of interest to recall the lost portrait of Cardinal 
Astalli, already mentioned, which was eight-sided, measuring two palmos (16 inches). 
If Veläzquez did the miniature of Mariana, it is possible that he, or his assistants, also 
painted the small portraits of the King and the Queen, framed in gold and diamonds, 
which Hugues de Lionne, ambassador extraordinary, took back with him to the Queen 
of France in 1656. 

Francisco Pacheco, Veläzquez’s father-in-law and master, who had discerned his 
genius when he was still a youth, died in 1654. According to a will made in 1639, Juana, 
the wife of Veläzquez, together with her mother, inherited his property, so that some of 
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Fig. 213. INFANTA MARGARITA BY VELAZQUEZ 
Vienna. Kunsthistorisches Museum 
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Fig. 214. INFANTA MARGARITA ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Paris. Musee du Louvre 
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the objects listed in the inventories of Veläzquez may have belonged to Pacheco.*” 

Each year the courtiers waited impatiently for the birth of a male heir, and their dis- 
appointment, as well as that of the King, at the arrival of a baby girl was ill-concealed. 
So far the only child of Queen Mariana who had survived was the Infanta Marsgarita. 
The little girl was three years old in 1654, and Veläzquez painted her portrait (Fig. 
213) about this time. He used the delicate colours that had interested him since his 
return from Italy, and in this portrait they are especially appropriate. The light is softly 
diffused upon her pale golden hair and her rose and ivory flesh tones, appearing stronger 
upon the dress of silver and salmon-pink silk brocade adorned with black silk lace. The 
gold jewelry and the pink butterfly bows encircling her waist and decorating her wrists 
and left shoulder catch the light from different facets and add to the sparkling bril- 
liance of the whole. Nor has the artist been sparing in his use of blacks and browns to 
emphasize the shadows. The Princess stands beside a small table covered with a blue 
cloth upon which is placed a vase containing a pink rose, a blue iris, and yellow and 
blue flowers. Upon the table lies a white rose, as though fallen from the crystal vase. 
The only strange note in the picture is the perspective of this table, which is hard to ex- 
plain unless the original was covered with great folds of stiff material which stood out 
alone at either end. A dark blue Oriental rug, patterned in red and light brown, covers 
the floor, and a voluminous blue-green curtain is draped behind the small figure of 
Margarita. One can easily imagine the Infanta living in a court which “wasted the fresh 
mornings in hunting for flowers, the days in feasts, and the nights in comedies” as the 
diarist, Barrionuevo, complained.“ 

The next portrait of the Infanta (Figs. 214-215) given to Veläzquez seems to date 
from 1655 when she was four years old. The child is clad in a white satin dress trimmed 
with black silk lace and salmon-pink ribbon bows. Similar bows fasten her gold brace- 
lets, and she wears a gold necklace, pin, and chain. A pink bow adorns her hair, hang- 
ing in a thin, lifeless mass below her shoulders. Her right hand rests upon a chair up- 
holstered in a dull reddish material which is adorned with gold fringe. The background 
is an unrelieved, dark tone, and across the top appears her name, added at a later date. 

There is some question as to whether this portrait is by Veläzquez or by one of his 
assistants. Beruete accepted the work, citing only the repainting of the left hand, be- 
cause of the addition of a strip of canvas to the bottom of the picture.“” Others have 
doubted its authenticity, criticizing the weakness of structure in the way the left shoul- 
der is painted, the indecision in representing the hands, and certain faults in the draw- 
ing ofthe costume and its ornaments.“” This portrait of the Infanta does not stand com- 
parison with those at Vienna, which show no trace of the hand of pupil or assistant. 
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In painting the costume worn by the Infanta, the artist seems to have lacked the ability 
to render textiles impressionistically, and to have failed to give them that interest char- 
acteristic of Veläzquez. The painting of the satin, the bows, and the lace is flat and with- 
out vivacity. There is but little impasto except for the high lights on the sleeve. Nor is 
the modeling of the face with its rose carnations comparable with the portraits of the 
Princess at Vienna, because the marvelous lavender tones, the subtle play of light and 
shadow are lacking. High lights are placed upon her golden hair with too great reg- 
ularity, with the monotony that a lesser artist would have given them. The portrait, un- 
doubtedly once full-length, has suffered with the passing of time, but even making all 
allowances, it is obvious that here is something less es a Pe by.Veläzquez i in his 
last period. 2 

The artist depicted at this time not only the Infantas and the Queen but also the 
melancholy King. The bust portrait of Philip the Fourth (Figs. 216, 220) must have 
been done just before Pedro de Villafranca y Malagön used the head for a model in his 
engraving for the Regla y establecimientos of the Order of Santiago printed at Madrid 
in 1655 (Fig. 217). The date 1656, formerly suggested for the portrait, can no longer be 
accepted, because the engraver, an excellent craftsman who had been made grabador de 
cdmara the year before, followed carefully every line and high light of the head of the 
bust portrait. In the engraving the King is clad in armour, rather than in the black 
doublet and cloak of the painting, but that is not UDOnaDL, as the same head was often 
used with different costumes. 

In the portrait, the bold lines with which Veläzquez has indicated the sleeves, the 
folds, and the opening down the front of the black doublet, where buttons usually ap- 
peared, suggest that he had not quite completed the picture and that it is a study from 
life. The head of the King is very fine, and Beruete noted the retouchings by the artist 
at the roots of the hair, the corners of the eyelids, and on portions of the face.” The 
painter’s keen insight into his sovereign’s character is nowhere more amazing than in this 
portrait of the rapidly aging monarch. The dull eyes beneath drooping eyelids, the lank 
blond hair, the enlarged Hapsburg chin are all portrayed with sympathy and under- 
standing. There was nothing of the caricaturist about Veläzquez, nor had he Goya’s 
sarcastic attitude toward royalty. He presented Philip as he appeared to everyone in his 
last years, at the time he wrote, “Ah, Sor Maria! What grievous blows Our Lord gives 
mel 

That Veläzquez was occupied in painting a portrait of the King in 1656 is learned 
from a statement by Läzaro Diaz del Valle in a manuscript entitled Origen yllustracion 
del nobilissimo y real arte de la pintura y dibuxo, presented by Veläzquez to the King 
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Fig. 215. HEAD 
DETAIL OF INFANTA MARGARITA (Fig. 214) 
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Fig. 216. PHILIP THE FOURTH BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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at that date. He wrote that of all the works of art in the palace the one which caused 
his greatest admiration was the portrait of the King “which Veläzquez was finishing”, a 
portrait so lifelike that all it needed was a voice.” 

The gravest doubts arise with regard to a portrait of the King (Figs. 218, 221) which 
is in The National Gallery, London, and which is somewhat similar to the Prado por- 
trait just described. It was engraved by Pedro de Villafranca (Fig. 219) for Deseripcion 


Fig. 217. PHILIP THE FOURTH 
ENGRAVING BY PEDRO DE VILLAFRANCA Y MALAGON 


breve del monasterio de S. Lorenzo el Real del Escorial in 1657. The painting does not 
in any way equal the Prado portrait, the treatment of the light on the dull yellow-brown 
hair being far less subtleand varied, and the planes of the face modeled with little differ- 
entiation. There is no crispness in the brush strokes, and the opaque, whitish quality of 
the flesh tones, the confused, muddy-brown shadows beneath the chin, the lack of brio 
in the painting of the white golilla all point to the work of a copyist, rather than to that 
of a master at the height of his power. 

The King’s costume, in contrast to that worn in the Prado portrait, is very finished: 
the black doublet is trimmed with gold braid and buttons and the Order of the Golden 
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Fig. 218. PHILIP THE FOURTH ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
London. The National Gallery 
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Fleece is suspended by a slender gold chain. It has been thought that the costume was 
done by a hand other than that of the artist responsible for the head. 

Beruete admired this painting but he hinted that it was not perfection when he wrote, 
“On close examination, certain signs of haste may be observed, which are rarely met 
with in the last pictures of Velazquez.”®* Probably the engraving is based upon the 
lost portrait which, according to Läzaro Diaz del Valle, the artist was painting in 1656, 


Fig. 219. PHILIP THE FOURTH 
ENGRAVING BY PEDRO DE VILLAFRANCA Y MALAGON 


because the engraving has different qualities from those revealed by The National Gal- 
lery portrait. The high lights on the face are more sparkling, giving it greater animation; 
those on the hair, less monotonous. 

A portrait of a man (Fig. 222) clad in black with a white golilla, said to represent 
Veläzquez, is in the Museum at Valencia. Attributed by Beruete and others to the artist 
himself, it is dated in the 1640’s. If, however, the likeness be compared with the only 
extant authentic portrait of Veläzquez, that in The Maids of Honour, it will be seen 
that the artist is about fifty-seven years old in both works. There is little difference be- 
tween these two representations of him—his dark hair parted in the middle and fluffed 
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Fig. 220. HEAD 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH (Fig. 216) 
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Fig. 221. HEAD 
DETAIL OF PHILIP THE FOURTH (Fig. 218) 
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out at the sides, his black mustache pointed up, and his cheeks rounded—but a wide 
divergence is seen in the manner of painting. The portrait in The Maids of Honour is 
brushed in lightly, the canvas grain visible, the brush strokes distinctive; that at Valen- 
cia does not reveal the same technique, possibly owing to the repainting which it has 
suffered and to injury of the varnish so that in its present condition it cannot be def- 
initely attributed to the master. 

There was another authentic portrait of the artist besides that in The Maids of Hon- 
our, revealed by an item in Veläzquez’s inventory of August 11th, 1660, which reads, 
“a portrait of Diego Veläzquez, the costume to be finished”.”° Whether he painted this 
portrait himself or another did it, there is no way of knowing, as it no. longer exists. The 
fact that the head was finished and not the costume would point to methods usual with 
him. 

Veläzquez must have been very busy in 1656. According to Palomino, the King or- 
dered him to take forty-one original paintings to the Escorial to be hung. Some. of these 
works were from the sale of the possessions of Charles the First of England, others were 
brought by Veläzquez from Italy, and still more were gifts to the King from Garcia de 
Avellaneda y Haro, count of Castrillo, viceroy of Naples and president of Castilla. 
Veläzquez is said to have described these pictures and to have written a report on them, 
stating where they were to be placed, giving their authors, quality, and history. This re- 
port seems never to have been printed and, if in manuscript, to have been lost. In 1871 
a forgery appeared. According to its discoverer, Adolfo de Castro, it was published at 
Rome in 1658 under the direction of Juan de Alfaro. The many mistakes in this volume 
have led to the conclusion that it is based on the description of the Escorial paintings 
given by Francisco de los Santos (Descripcion breve del monasterio de S. Lorenzo el 
Real del Escorial. Madrid, 1657).”° A drawing, found among the plans of Juan de 
Herrera and others for the Escorial, has the titles of all the paintings, except one by 
Titian added in another hand, which may be that of Veläzquez, written when he was 
occupied in arranging the pictures.” 

Without doubt, the portrait of the Infanta Margarita (Fig. 223) is an original by 
Veläzquez, painted in 1656 when she was five years old. She is clad in a silvery white 
dress trimmed with black lace, wearing rose-pink rosettes at her wrists, breast, and 
left shoulder, a colour combination which she seems to have favoured. Across the 
brown background at the right is draped a deep red curtain with rose high lights, above 
a chair covered by the same material. A dark red rug patterned in black, light brown, 
and blue is seen in the foreground. 

This delightful portrait has been considered a study for the figure of Margarita in The 


Fig. 222. SUPPOSED PORTRAIT OF VELAZQUEZ ATTRIBUTED TO VELAZQUEZ 
Valencia. Museo Provincial de Bellas Artes 
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Fig. 223. INFANTA MARGARITA BY VELAZQUEZ 
Vienna. Kunsthistorisches Museum 
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Maids of Honour.”” However, it does not seem to be a sketch or a study, as every por- 
tion, even the costume and the accessories, is completely finished. The Infanta is han- 
dled in amore sketchy and impressionistic manner in The Maids of Honour than she is 
here; more detailed attention is paid to the costume ornaments in this single figure than 
in the large canvas, and there can be no doubt that the Infanta is painted directly from 
life, in a manner entirely characteristic of the master’s last period. The radiance of her 
pale hair with its silver-gilt high lights, the soft, lavender shadows extending from her 
left temple to beneath her chin, the delicate modeling of her small features, and the sum- 
mary treatment of the hands all reveal Veläzquez’s touch. The manner of shading the 
ribbon in her hair with faint rose and lavender to bring it into relationship with the 
flesh tones is perhaps the most subtle and convincing passage in the picture. Veläzquez’s 
brush, and his alone, depicted the costume with flashing strokes, bringing in the black 
to ofiset the areas of white, the pink to give a warm note of colour to the whole.” 

The connection of this painting of the Infanta with The Maids of Honour (Figs. 224- 
230) is interesting, and there is a probability that Veläzquez was at work on the In- 
fanta’s portrait when the inspiration came to him to do the large painting of her sur- 
rounded by her ladies.°” She is the same age and wears the same dress in both pictures, 
with different ornaments at her breast and in her hair, which in the large work is not 
curled. The Infanta in The Maids of Honour seems to have paused for a rest between 
poses; a maid approaches to offer her a drink of water, a dwarf steps forward to play 
with a dozing mastiff. The figures are caught in attitudes of suspended animation. The 
light centres on the Infanta in her white dress adorned with touches of rose and black ; 
the rest of the group is half in sunlight, half in shadow ; she is the focal point of interest. 
With reason Palomino and the old inventories entitled the picture a portrait of the In- 
fanta or The Family.” 

After the Infanta the next person of interest is Veläzquez himself (Fig. 225), who 
stands before a large canvas, brush in his right hand and a small palette and mahlstick 
in his left. The colours on the palette have been described by.Beruete y Moret as white, 
ivory black, bone black, light ochre, burnt sienna, rierra de Sevilla, and carmine. He 
believed that Veläzquez made his greens with cobalt, black, and ochre, or with blue 
and calcined ochre.”” These colours are not very different from those of his palette 
when he was a student of Pacheco. His brush does not seem to be the long-handled 
type, but on the contrary quite short with fine hairs. The artist is dressed in black with 
white collar and undersleeves. At his belt he wears the key of his office as Chamber- 
lain of the Palace. The red cross of the Order of Santiago, which appears on his dou- 
blet, was added later as he had not received this honour in 1656. The artist’s dark brown 
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Fig. 224. THE MAIDS OF HONOUR BY VELAZQUEZ 
Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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hair is parted in the middle and his large dark eyes gaze intently, but without curiosity, 
at the spectator. 

The Infanta stands between two maids of honour, one of whom, Maria Agustina 
Sarmiento (Fig. 227), offers her a tray with a red bicaro upon it. This menina wears a 
magnificent gown of dark blue and silver material and has silver ornaments in her brown 
wig. Her charming profile and her little hands are modeled with the telling strokes of 
a rapid brush, and she hovers before the Infanta, poised in motion, like a silver butter- 
fly. The other maid of honour, Isabel de Velasco (Fig. 228), daughter of the Count of 
Colmenares, wears a dress of gray and silver, with scarlet ribbons at her wrists and 
silver ornaments in her brown wig. Her figure is impressionistically painted, light and 
shadow modeling her delicate features, the paint very thin, and the canvas grain every- 
where visible. 

At therright is Mari-Bärbola (Fig. 229), who came into the palace service in 1651 and 
received various favours throughout the years, including a pound of snow on each sum- 
mer’s day in 1658. Her small, squat figure is dressed in dark blue material trimmed with 
silver. Beside her isa dwarf with a large head, Nicolasito Pertusato, who came from near 
Milan in Italy to enter the service in 1650.°°° His costume is dark red with gray sleeves and 
white collar and cuffs. Partially bathed in shadow, his face is handled in a manner even 
more summary than that used for the maids of honour. One little foot rests upon the 
back of a large brown mastiff (Fig. 230), painted with the same mastery as those in the 
royal hunting portraits. In the shadows at the right are the figures of a guardadamas, 
whose name is not known, and of Marcela de Ulloa, clad in widow’s weeds, her head 
turned as she gestures with her right hand. The caballero dressed in black who has 
paused in the background to push aside a curtain has been recognized, in spite of the 
very sketchy treatment of his features, as Jose Nieto Veläzquez, possibly a relative of 
the artist. 

One of the dark pictures hanging on the greenish-gray walls is said to be a copy by 
Martinez del Mazo of The Contest between Apollo and Pan by Jordaens (Madrid. Museo 
del Prado), which would seem to identify the room as the Cuarto Bajo del Principe in the 
Alcäzar.”' The mirror below the painting reflects the King and the Queen seen half- 
length standing beneath a red curtain. This reflection led to the theory, only recently 
discarded, that Veläzquez was painting their portraits, rather than that of the Infanta, 
as they stood in the doorway. But it was decided, quite rightly, that the canvas on his 
easel was much too large for only two figures and must have been for Las Meninas. 
As no double portrait of the sovereigns has been recorded, it may be that this mirror 
reflection is the only instance of his having painted them together. 
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Fig. 225. THE ARTIST 
DETAIL OF THE MAIDS OF HONOUR (Fig. 224) 
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Fig. 226. THE INFANTA 
DETAIL OF THE MAIDS OF _HONOUR (Fig. 224) 
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Fig. 227. MARIA AGUSTINA SARMIENTO 
DETAIL OF THE MAIDS OF HONOUR (Fig. 224) 
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Fig. 228. ISABEL DE VELASCO 
DETAIL OF THE MAIDS OF HONOUR (Fig. 224) 
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Fig. 229. MARI-BARBOLA 
DETAIL OF THE MAIDS OF HONOUR (Fig. 224) 
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Fig. 230. MASTIFF 
DETAIL OF THE MAIDS OF HONOUR (Fig. 224) 


The elements in the composition which are foreign to Spanish art are found, strangely 
enough, not in Italy but in Holland. The sunlit doorway in the background with the dark 
figure silhouetted against it recalls similar effects which in 1656 were beginning to be 
used by Pieter de Hooch, Nicolaes Maes, and other Dutch masters.”” The lofty ceiling 
bathed in deep shadow, the walls covered with pictures, the light falling from high win- 
dows are reminiscent of Dutch interiors, but Veläzquez painted on a larger scale and 
without meticulous attention to detail. No other canvas of his is brushed in more broadly 
or accented with sharper, more staccato strokes than is this. Extremely skillful is the 
method of arranging the group so that the figures are drawn together by a rhythmic, 
undulating line, each head placed at a different level. Reality, spaciousness, and depth 
have been created without descending to tricks of illusionism. 

Documents of 1657 reveal that the artist was much harassed by court duties and ar- 
rangements for the King’s trips to the Escorial and other near-by places. Veläzquez in 
this year expressed a desire to return to Italy, but the King, according to Palomino, re- 
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fused his permission; giving as a reason the fact that the artist had delayed too long on 
his last journey. Palomino may have been right, but there remains the testimony of 
Veläzquez’s intimate friend, Gaspar.de Fuensalida (in whose vault he was buried after 
' death), that the artist was sent to Italy three different times.” The extant documents 
with regard to Veläzquez for the year 1657 are all dated in October and November, 
so he could have been in Italy earlier in the year and remained during the summer. 
Until further material comes to light, this third trip can only be suggested as a possi- 
bility. 

Veläzquez painted in 1657, so it is said, the second masterpiece of his late period, 
The Spinners (Figs. 231-233), a scene considered to represent the tapestry manufactory 
in the Calle de Santa Isabel, Madrid. The fäbrica was not inthe Convent of Santa Isabel 
but in a house on the estate belonging to that convent, the extensive grounds of which 
were once the country home of the famous Antonio Perez. The suggestion has been 
made that Veläzquez often visited this tapestry manufactory in his position as Cham- 
berlain of the Palace. There was another manufactory at Madrid in the Calle de Atocha, 
opposite the Convent of Santo Tomäs, and of course, it is possible that this was the 
scene of the painting.” 

The foreground of the picture by Veläzquez depicts a group of women working in a 
tapestry fabrica: at the right are two girls, one of whom, clad in white blouse and dark 
blue skirt, winds yarn on a winder, stretching out her arm in a charmingly natural ges- 
ture. The shadowy figure of a woman wearing a red, brown and white costume is seen 
carding wool; on the floor near her is a sleeping cat. At the left an old woman in 
white headkerchief and dark garments is busy with a whirring spinning wheel, while 
a young woman, dressed in white blouse and red-brown skirt, stands pushing back the 
folds of a red curtain. The warm, earthy tones of the women’s garments are in har- 
mony with the gray-green tones of the room. On the wall, at the right, are hung hanks 
of gray yarn. A tall ladder leans against the wall at the left, prolonging the diagonal 
created by the old woman at the wheel. 

The composition and spatial concept are more baroque than those of The Maids of 
Honour, despite a certain symmetry. This baroque effect is further borne out by a shaft 
of bright sunlight falling diagonally across the alcove in the background and another 
light-ray from a window at the left illuminating some of the foreground figures. The 
name of Tintoretto has often been mentioned in connection with this painting, perhaps 
because ofthecolour and the diagonal lines of the foreground figures which part to lead 
the eye towards the smaller scene. 

This scene (Fig. 233) “a picture within a picture” is very puzzling, not having yet been 
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satisfactorily explained. It has been described as representing three court ladies, clad in 
rose, yellow, and blue costumes, inspecting tapestries which they intend to purchase, in 
a room placed two steps above the workshop in the foreground. In the centre are two 
figures in theatrical costume gesticulating to-each other: one is a girl in white blouse, 
olive-green skirt, and rose-coloured sash, the other is a person clad in armour. They 
have been variously identified as Minerva and Juno, or Minerva and Arachne, and 
always have been considered as figures woven into the tapestry which appears behind 
them.”® What has been completely overlooked is the fact, recently observed by Philip 
Hendy, that the tapestry represents The Rape of Europa, which must have been woven 
from a cartoon of Titian’s picture (Fig. 234) of that name.” The two-cupids with bows 
and arrows, part of Europa’s figure and her wind-blown pink scarf, the white bull, and 
a portion of the seascape are all clearly visible in the tapestry. Titian’s picture was at 
Madrid until the eighteenth century, and there was also a copy of it, painted by Rubens 
on his second visit to Spain. Whether such a tapestry really existed or whether Veläz- 
quez painted it from the picture which he must have known well, it would be difficult to 
decide. If it is noted that the figures in costume are not connected with the tapestry, it 
can be readily observed that the girl stands not within the tapestry border but in front 
of it and that her figure casts a shadow on the floor. 

Beruete and Justi. both wrote that the scene in the background had the air of a 
play on a stage, but thinking the two figures were a part of the tapestry, they were at 
a loss to explain the impression which they had received.” A viola da gamba resting 
against a carved stand at the left adds to the probability that the two figures are actors 
playing or rehearsing their parts. Private performances of plays were often given in the 
royal apartments, in the houses of the nobility, or even in a hermitage, but it is dificult 
to explain why a play should be given in a fabrica. That there is no visible audience to 
this mythological scene is also puzzling, for none of the women in the foreground look 
back at the players. The stage scenery in Veläzquez’s day often consisted of hangings 
arranged much as are the tapestries here, but whether or not there was an outer curtain 
between actors and audience is still in doubt. That tapestries were used as decoration on 
the stage a gasto de tapeceria of 1649 seems to prove. The tall ladder, which in The 
Spinners rests against the wall at the left, may have been used by the actors; it is a stage 
property frequently mentioned in directions.°" It is also possible that Veläzquez has 
here portrayed two different scenes: the making of tapestries and the use of them. 

In 1658 when Veläzquez was with the King at the Escorial, His Majesty decided to 
reward the artist’s services with an order of nobility.’'” Veläzquez chose that of San- 
tiago. On June twelfth of this year the King signed a cedula granting the painter the 
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Fig. 232. TWO GIRLS 
DETAIL OF THE SPINNERS (Fig. 231) 
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Fig. 233. SCENE IN BACKGROUND 
DETAIL OF THE SPINNERS (Fig. 231) 


habit, if it were found that he had the qualities which conformed to the requirements 
of the order. Three hundred silver ducats had to be deposited to defray the expense 
of obtaining proof of his acceptability, and for this sum Gaspar de Fuensalida was 
bondsman. On July fifteenth Veläzquez presented his genealogy.”'' Among those who 
testified for the artist were many courtiers of distinction and such painters as Cano, 
Zurbarän, Carreio de Miranda, and Angelo Nardi. Although these documents exag- 
gerate the facts somewhat in support of Veläzquez, they are a mine of information with 
regard to him. It is learned that he was always known as EI Sevillano, that he never 
had a shop or painted a picture for sale, that even before he became ayuda de camara he 
had slaves and servants and lived in great luxury, that he was more serious and punc- 
tilious than other painters, and that his cousin, Fulano Morejön Silva, was a knight of 
Calatrava.°'* The bestowal of the order was delayed for some time. 

Two fresco painters whom Veläzquez had known in Italy, Michele Colonna and 
Agostino Mitelli, had come to Spain in 1658 and lodged in the Casa del Tesoro, where 
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Fig. 234. THE RAPE OF EUROPA BY TITIAN 
Boston. The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 


he had his studio. They did ceilings in fresco for the palace, and according to Palomino, 
Veläzquez drew the divisions and wrote the story for the ceiling in the Salön de los Espe- 
jos, which was to be decorated with the fable of Pandora. Carrefio de Miranda and 
Francisco Rizi also worked on this ceiling, probably under the direction of Veläzquez.”'° 

That Colonna copied paintings by Veläzquez, Rubens, and others is stated by Palo- 
mino, who added that the copies were made from originals in the Casa de la Huerta on 
the Camino del Pardo, belonging to the Marquis of Heliche.”'° This camino was a road 
leading from Madrid, on which were situated the country houses of the nobility, includ- 
ing that of the Marquis of Heliche, son of Don Luis de Haro. The present Duke of Alba 
discovered in the inventory of the Marchioness del Carpio, amember of the Haro family, 
a Venus of the Mirror by Veläzquez, listed as early as 1669, only nine years after theartist’s 
death. This picture was three varas wide and two and a half high.”'” The work appeared 
again in the Haro inventories of 1682 at Rome and 1686 at Naples. When Catalina de 
Haro y Guzmän, marchioness del Carpio, married the Duke of Alba in 1688, the picture 
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is said to have entered the Alba Collection where it remained until Godoy became its 
fortunate possessor.”“ The history ofthe Venus of the Mirror impliesthat it may have been 

a work by Veläzquez which Colonna copied in the casa of the Marquis of Heliche at 

some time between 1659 and 1660, since the Haro family is not known to have owned 

any other paintings by the master. Therecent suggestion that the model for Venus was the 

mistress of Heliche, the actress Damiana, may befounded on fact. Damiana and the Mar- 

quis were together in 1658, as an anecdote by Barrionuevo verifies.’” 

Although the Venus and Cupid at London (Figs. 235, 237-239) can be traced back to 
the Alba Collection, it does not seem to be the larger painting listed in the Haro family 
inventory of 1669.°”° The problem is further complicated by an item in an inventory 
made after the death of Veläzquez, which records “a recumbent Venus by Veläzquez 
measuring two varas’”’ (about five feet, four inches), but whether it is height or width is 
not stated, so that it cannot be identified with either the Haro or the London version.” 

In Spain any representation of the nude was unusual, and Pacheco wrote that in order 
to avoid temptation in painting nudes he copied hands and faces from virtuous women, 
and for the figure used good paintings, engravings, drawings, models, ancient and mod- 
ern statues, and the outlines of figures by Albrecht Dürer.” There is no reason to believe 
that Veläzquez after his Italian journeys still followed his master’s precepts, and it is 
impossible to imagine that the beautiful Venus in The National Gallery was painted 
piecemeal, as Pacheco advised. The simple arrangement of her dark hair suggests that 


= Fig. 236. A NEGRESS LYING DOWN, ETCHING BY REMBRANDT 
New York. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fig. 237. VENUS 
DETAIL OF VENUS AND CUPID (Fig. 235) 


she was an actress or a dancer and not a court lady. Veläzquez painted the profile of 
this Venus and then painted it out, according to MacLaren, who says that the original 
contour shows beneath the overpainting.”” The face in the.mirror (Fig. 238), so plain 
and peasantlike, is not that of the model who posed for Venus, but a later addition by 
another artist, so that all traces of the model’s identity have been skillfully concealed.”” 

The London Venus and Cupid has always been considered as a subject apart in the 
@uvre of Veläzquez, but the recent discovery by the Marquis of Saltillo of a document 
dated 1652 reveals thatthe artist had painted a female nude several years earlier. After the 
death of the Madrid painter, Domingo Guerra Coronel, an inventory was made of his 
possessions in 1651, and a separate note records that he owned a “large picture, two 
varas and a half high and two varas wide, of a nude woman by the hand of Diego Ve- 


lazquez”.”” The picture was, therefore, not a long panel, as were the various replicas of 
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Fig. 238. REFLECTION IN THE MIRROR 
DETAIL OF VENUS AND CUPID (Fig. 235) 
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Fig. 239. CUPID 
DETAIL OF VENUS AND CUPID (Fig. 235) 
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Venus and Cupid, but taller than it was long, being six feet, eight inches high and five 
feet, four inches wide. The date suggests that it may have been painted soon after the 
second Italian journey, or even that it was one of the pictures painted in Italy and brought 
home by the artist, which Leiva recorded in his letter to Mendez de Haro. 

Veläzquez’s knowledge of the Venetian school undoubtedly aided him in painting 
Venus and Cupid, but he never followed others slavishly and his composition is very dif- 
ferent from theirs. He has placed the brown-haired Venus with her back to the spectator 
and contrasted her warm flesh tones, not with white drapery, but withaleaden-gray one. 
Her posture is more closely related to Rembrandt’s etching A Negress Lying Down 
(Fig. 236), done in 1658, than to any work by Titian or Tintoretto. De Tolnay, who also 
noticed this resemblance, wrote: “It is quite likely that these masters [Rembrandt and 
Veläzquez] were acquainted with engravings or drawings made after Michelangelo’s 
bronze-colored nudes. But whereas Michelangelo emphasized the pure plastic beauty 
of the backs, modeling them by an infinitely delicate chiaroscuro, the two Baroque 
masters, conforming to the pictorial taste of the time, were most interested in the bodies 
as ‘values’ and in the relationships between them and the surrounding atmosphere.’’”* 

_ In Veläzquez’s work a small brown-haired cupid (Fig. 239) with gray wings, clad only 
in blueribbons, holds a black-framed mirror for Venus. The lavender of theribbons from 
which the wall mirror is suspended, the deeper rose of the curtain against a brown 
wall, make this painting one of the most brilliantly keyed of all the artist’s works. There 
is a marvelous differentiation of the values between the rosy flesh tones of the cupid and 
the pale golden ones, faintly tinged with pink, of Venus. Her slender body rests upon the 
drapery with the poised grace of a goddess, and yet the weight upon the cloth is fully 
realized, a reminder that Veläzquez had used a model and not his imagination. Nothing 
could be more beautifully painted than the blue (now green) chiffon drapery at her 
breast and the black gauze at her feet. The impasto is not heavy, save on the folds of 
the drapery thrown over the couch. 

Of the figure of Cupid, MacLaren writes: ““Cupid’s head was originally seen in pro- 
file, and it may even be that the whole figure was added in the later stages of thecomposi- 
tion, for a seam in the canvas running through the centre of Cupid’s head shows that a 
narrow strip has been attached along the top of the picture, suggesting that the picture 
may at first have shown Venus alone. Cupid, therefore, may have been added later to give 
more life to the composition and to balance the movement toward the right of the figure 
of Venus. This is in some degree borne out by the fact that Cupid’s left legand foot are 
unfinished, having been only roughly sketched in.”” Whether or not the cupid was an 
afterthought, with the addition of his figure the picture became more baroque. The 
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same writer says, ‘An earlier outline of Venus’ head in semi-profile is visible to the left 
of the present one, and yet another still further to the left; her right arm was originally 
higher, and there are pentimenti in the mirror frame and the back of Cupid’s head.” 

Veläzquez’s efforts to obtain the habit of the Order of Santiago continued throughout 
the year 1659. Innumerable documents were prepared, but the difficulty was always the 
same: the impossibility of proving that his ancestors were of the nobility. Veläzquez 
signed a statement on February 16th, 1659, in which he declared that he had not been 
able to perform any acts of distinction, as he had lived in his father’s house at Sevilla 
until the King commanded him to come to court in 1623. Since that time he had con- 
tinued at court, except when he had been sent on the royal service to all the provinces of 
Italy. Although documents from Sevilla testified that his parents had not paid the 
blanca de la carne, a tribute from which the nobles were exempted, the oflicers of the 
order did not find this fact sufficient proof of nobility. 

The King, who throughout the whole affair seems to have been on Veläzquez’s side 
in the dispute, at last sent word in August to the Spanish ambassador at Rome to ask 
Pope Alexander the Seventh for an apostolic brief which would dispense with the difhi- 
culty of Veläzquez’s lack of noble ancestors. This favour was granted by the Pope on 
October seventh. The habit of the order was sent to Veläzquez on November 27th, 1659, 
and on the next day the King made his favourite artist a noble.°” 

On October sixteenth of this year, Marshal de Gramont had entered Madrid as ambas- 
sador to ask the hand of the Infanta Maria Teresa for Louis the Fourteenth. Veläzquez 
was ordered to conduct the Marshal through the palace in order to see the paintings 
and objects of art and he received a gold watch (or clock) for this duty.”” But the painter 
is not mentioned in the memoirs of the Marshal, in which are described his visits to the 
Buen Retiro, the Pardo, and other places. Money was lacking in the palace, and al- 
though furniture and glass were moved about the rooms to give the French a good 
‚impression, Veläzquez reported that there was no money to pay for wood to burn in 
the fireplaces of the King’s apartment. He asked that money be given at once so that he 
might settle his accounts as Chamberlain of the Palace.’” 

Velazquez painted four pictures for the Salön de los Espejos in the Alcäzar, three of 
which are no longer extant, having been destroyed by fire in 1734. The subjects were all 
mythological beings— Venus and Adonis, Psyche and Cupid, Apollo and Marsyas. 
The painting of Apollo and Marsyas was to be a pendant to the Mercury and Argus now 
in the Prado (Figs. 240-242). Although the exact date for these pictures is unknown, 
they may have been done about 1659, when the Salön was being newly decorated. The 
technique of Mercury and Argus would confirm such dating, for it is broadly handled 
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DETAIL OF MERCURY AND ARGUS (Fig. 240) 
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= Fig. 242. ARGUS 
DETAIL OF MERCURY AND ARGUS (Fig. 240) 
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in a manner characteristic of the last period. It was stated that the picture was to be 
hung between the windows, probably high up and in a narrow space, as the work 
measured only three varas in width and one vara in height, according to’ the inventory 
of 1686. The same measurements were given when it was removed to the armoury after 
the fire of 1734, but in the inventory of 1772 the size increased to one and a half varas 
in height, seeming to prove that the wide strip of canvas at the top is a later addi- 
tion: ; 

The required size of the work presented a problem to the artist, which he solved with 
great ingenuity, possibly by recalling some of Tintoretto’s narrow canvases, crowded 
with figures. Mercury and Argus, who balance each other, are characterized quite dif- 
ferently : Argus, heavy with sleep, is seated in the shadow of the cave while at the mouth 
of the opening appears Mercury, alert and menacing, ready to give the death blow. The 
black and gray garments worn by Argus and the red and dull yellow cloth in which 
Mercury is clad are in harmony with the sombre tonality of the canvas. The wings of 
Mercury’scap and one horn of the red heifer, Io, are patterned against the stormy sky 
beyond the dark cave. The contour lines are soft and broken, the colour masses broad. 

The accusation that Veläzquez was ridiculing the figures of mythology is denied by 
this composition with its dramatic and Iyrical quality, so different from Rubens’ amaz- 
ingly vulgar treatment of the same subject, which Veläzquez must have seen in the 
Torre de la Parada. Justi had an interesting idea when he wrote that in painting Argus 
“it would almost seem as if Velazquez had before his eyes the statue of the dying gladi- 
ator inthe Villa Ludovisi, a cast of which he had procured for the Alcazar”’.”” Although 
both figures are seated with head bent and knee raised, there is no great resemblance be- 
tween them; the gladiator’s attitude is rigid with pride and pain while that of Argus is 
relaxed in deep sleep. 

It was Stirling-Maxwell who identified the two portraits of Spanish infantes in 
Vienna with those mentioned by Palomino as ordered by the King from Veläzquez in 
1659 to be sent to the Emperor Leopold the First.” The subjects were Prince Felipe 
Pröspero and his sister the Infanta Margarita. As the portraits are in Vienna and corre- 
spond to Palomino’s description of them, and as the technique is that of authentic 
works of the master’s last period, there should be no difficulty in accepting them. It is 
strange that replicas were not made which could have remained at Madrid for the 
pleasure of Philip the Fourth and also that the copy of the little Infanta, attributed to 
both Mazo and Carrefio de Miranda, was found at Vienna. The fact that Palomino 
could not have seen the originals at Vienna, yet gave a description of their colours, 
may signify that other versions remained at court. 
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Fig. 243. PRINCE FELIPE PROSPERO BY VELAZQUEZ 
Vienna. Kunsthistorisches Museum 
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The portrait of Prince Felipe Pröspero (Figs. 243-244) is a study in various tones of 
purplish red and rose red, relieved by sparkling white. From the shadowy background 
the child has stepped forward to place his hand upon a chair, upholstered in reddish- 
brown material, where a small white dog lies curled. The purplish-red curtain falling in 
graceful curves above the chair is a motive repeated by another drapery of the same 
tones in the background. The Prince’s rose-red and silver cap rests upon a purplish-red 
velvet cushion adorned with silver tassels. The dark red Oriental rug, patterned in blue 
and light brown, adds another warm note to the rich harmony of the whole. 

Veläzquez has varied his usual formula for portraits painted indoors by opening a 
vista at the right into another room seen in the mysterious, gray half-light. The Prince 
appears more fragile and appealing than the other royal children, partly because of the 
vast room through which he wanders alone. His bluish flesh tones, his silvery hair, 
softly shadowed, his sorrowful blue eyes give him an air of melancholy. The high lights 
are heavy on the forehead, but the hair and the face are thinly painted so that the head 
has the delicacy of a miniature on ivory. Both hands are impressionistically painted, 
the left shaded with downward strokes of gray. A restorer is said to have tampered 
with the features, and they have been altered in certain places. 

The costume of rose material trimmed with silver braid, the white wrist ruffles adorned 
with rose-coloured bows are painted with what has been rightly called Veläzquez’s 
water-colour technique. An unpleasant note in the picture is the dark portion at the left, 
which leaves a black hole in the composition. It is probable that this portion may at one 
time have been lighter, as a brown door is still discernible near the curtain. Nothing 
could surpass the masterly handling of the child’s white apron, through the shimmer- 
ing transparency of which the rose-coloured skirt is partially visible. The upper portion 
of the apron is tinged with blue as though to lead up to the delicate, bluish flesh tones, 
and a sharp note of blue appears in the shadow of the shoulder bow. There is much less 
impasto here than usual ; only on the forehead, the silver braid of the skirt, the bell and 
pomander are the lights heavily loaded; throughout the rest of the composition the 
grain of the canvas is not far beneath the paint.’” 

Felipe Pröspero, after whose birth on November 28th, 1657, strange Knockings heard 
in the palace frightened the court ladies, is well protected against disaster. He wears on 
his left shoulder a rose-coloured rosette and a jet hand amulet set in gold to ward off the 
evil eye. A silver bell to protect him from witchcraft is suspended from his waist, as well 
as what appears to bea badger’s claw, also efficacious against the dreaded evil eye. The 
little gold or yellow enamel pomander is to guard against infection. All these objects 
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Fig. 244. HALF-LENGTH 
DETAIL OF PRINCE FELIPE PROSPERO (Fig. 243) 
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Fig. 245. INFANTA MARGARITA BY VELAZQUEZ 
Vienna. Kunsthistorisches Museum 
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were powerless to aid the sickly child whose death occurred on November Ist, 1661, to 
the great grief of King and court. 

The companion piece to the Prince’s portrait, that of the Infanta Margarita (Figs. 
245-247), aged eight years, the author has not seen, but there seems no doubt that it is of 
the same fine quality. Keyed to cold blue and silver tones instead of warm reds, the 
portrait is an example of the artist’s impressionistic last manner. The Infanta of The 
Maids of Honour stands stiffly in a wide skirt of blue velvet bound with rows of silver 
braid, rows which in themselves form intricate patterns. She wears a gold necklace and 
a jeweled brooch. Her sleeves are slashed to show white undersleeves, and her white 
wrist ruffs and valona carinana are of delicate material. A band of gold passementerie is 
crossed from her shoulder to her waist. She holds an object of blue material in one gloved 
hand and a brown muff in the other. Her eyes are blue, her cheeks faintly rouged, and 
her pale golden hair is caught by a blue-green ribbon. With telling effect Veläzquez has 
placed the head against a dark red hanging on the gray wall of the room. Also in the 
background is a walnut stand adorned with gilt-bronze lions, on which is placed a large 
clock, with only the lower part visible. 

The little Infanta appears in a portrait at the Prado (Fig. 248) clad in an enormous 
guardainfante and a bodice of silver cloth and rose-coloured material. At her neck isa 
white valona carinana edged with black, and on her small wrists are white ruffles and 
red bows. A rich jewel set on a rose ribbon adorns her breast; a gold passementerie 
band crosses her bodice. A scarlet plume worn in her golden hair adds a warm colour 
note, and long gold earrings with red bows dangle from her ears. In one hand she holds 
a pink rose and blue flowers, in the other, a large, white, transparent handkerchief. 
Against a red hanging, this small, doll-like figure stands stiffly on a red and dark blue 
carpet. A heavy curtain of a more rosy tone is draped at the left, its folds caught over 
a chair upholstered in red material. The size of this chair in relation to ihe Infanta’s 
height has caused a question to arise with regard to her age. Beruete suggested that the 
figure was originally surmounted by a younger head and that the present head, hair, and 
hand were repainted by Martinez del Mazo in 1664, after the death of Velazquez.” Only 
an X-ray will solve this problem which has puzzled many writers. 

Born in 1651, the Princess was betrothed to the Emperor Leopold the First in 1664 and 
married to him in 1666. A brooch with the Austrian double-headed eagle appears on 
her dress in Mazo’s replica of this portrait at Vienna. The face and hands of the Prado 
portrait may be by Mazo, but the painting of the costume, with its sparkling touches, 
its amazing bravura, could be by no hand except that of the master, and by his only 
during the last years when he was working in his manera abreviada. He had reached the 
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Fig. 246. BUST 
DETAIL OF INFANTA MARGARITA (Fig. 245) 
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= Fig. 247. LEFT HAND 
DETAIL OF INFANTA MARGARITA (Fig. 245) 
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point in these royal portraits where his brush had only to touch the canvas to record 
all the essentials. No longer must the paint be worked over; rarely were the outlines 
changed; all is seen in the first swift glance of his observant eye. It is generally considered 
that this is the portrait on the easel in Mazo’s Family of the Artist (Vienna. Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum), but it must be recorded that in that work the Infanta wears a 
greenish-blue costume adorned with wide bands of silver rather than a rose-coloured 
gown. 

In the spring of 1660 the King prepared to travel to the Isle of Pheasants in the north of 
Spain to give the Infanta Maria Teresa in marriage to Louis the Fourteenth of France. 
She was the Infanta whose portrait Veläzquez had painted at an earlier date and whose 
marriage was supposed to bring peace between the two nations. Veläzquez as Chamber- 
lain of the Palace was sent ahead to prepare lodgings along theroute for theroyal party. 
He set out from Madrid on April eighth, accompanied by Jose de Villarreal, two ba- 
rrenderos or sweepers, a carpenter named Martin Gajero, and Juliän de Estrada y Lu- 
cas. That the painter was not well even before the journey may be surmised from the 
statement that he used a traveling litter rather than the saddle-mule originally assigned 
to him.” There is some doubt as to whether Martinez del Mazo went with him, or 
later with the King’s party, for in spite of a document of February twenty-eighth of 
that year, which stated that Mazo had been chosen to go to the festivities, his name 
does not appear with those who accompanied Veläzquez.’” 

The itinerary of Veläzquez and his humble companions on the road is listed in the 
expense account of the carpenter, Gajero, who itemized every door and lock that had. 
to be repaired in the towns they passed through. The first day they went only as far as 
Alcalä de Henares, then on to Guadalajara, Jadraque, Berlanga, San Esteban de Gor- 
maz, and other small towns, and so to Burgos where Villarreal left them. Briviesca was 
their next stopping place, and then Pancorbo, Miranda de Ebro, Tolosa, Hernani, San 
Sebastiän, and finally Fuenterrabia, their destination.”” As they were twenty-four days 
en route, they must have reached Fuenterrabia on May first. As they were only some two 
weeks ahead of the King Veläzquez could not have had time to linger by the way to 
study paintings or art objects. In strange contrast to the Italian journeys was this trip 
on which the newly appointed Knight of Santiago rode in the company of sweepers and 
carpenters and rushed across Spain to be sure that His Majesty slept in comfort and 
safety each night. 

The King, accompanied by a splendid retinue, traveled slowly, stopping for fiestas 
and bullfights on the way, and did not reach his destination until about the middle of 
May. The journey is described in a book, now rare, by Leonardo del Castillo, Viage del 
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Fig. 248. INFANTA MARGARITA BY VELAZQUEZ AND UNKNOWN ARTIST 
} Madrid. Museo del Prado 
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rey....don Felipe qvarto ...ala frontera de Francia, published at Madrid in 1667. Cas- 
tillo mentioned Veläzquez and Mazo among those chosen to go to the Isle of Pheasants, 
and he wrote of all the elaborate ceremonies, especially that in the Conference Room 
on the Isle (Fig. 251), when the transference of the Princess took place on June seventh.’” 
This event has been commemorated by a tapestry, now in the Musee at Versailles, which 
was woven under the direction of Charles Lebrun soon after the event. There seems no 
reason to believe, although it has often been stated, that Veläzquez is among the cour- 
tiers who stand behind the King and the Infanta. 

Each country tried to outdo the other in the magnificence of their courtiers’ apparel. 
Palomino described the costume worn by Veläzquez as being trimmed with rich, silver 
point lace of Milan, and his cape as bearing the red cross of his order. He carried a 
small gala sword decorated with Italian relievo work and wore a gold chain from which 
hung a scallop shell, the emblem of Saint James, blazing with many diamonds and 
enameled with the device of the Order of Santiago. Palomino’s description is probably 
accurate, for the painter according to his inventory owned two shells of Santiago 
adorned with diamonds.”” 

The King and his courtiers, among them Veläzquez, started back to Madrid by way 
of Valladolid on June eighth. They remained in the latter city about five days to see 
fireworks, comedies, and bullfights. The return journey seems to have taken less time; 
they arrived at Madrid on June twenty-sixth.°” Documents which Veläzquez signed on 
July third, fifth, and seventeenth are concerned with payments to men who were em- 
ployed on this journey.’” 

On the third of July the artist wrote a letter from Madrid to a friend whom he had 
seen at Valladolid on the return trip, Diego Valentin Diaz, an artist of that town. The 
letter (Figs. 249-250) gives such insight into his gentle and modest character that it de- 
serves to be quoted in full. 

“DEAR SIR, I shall be very happy if this finds you in the good health which I desire 
for you and also for my lady Dona Maria. I, Sir, arrived at this court Saturday at dawn 
on June twenty-sixth, weary of traveling by night and working by day, but in good 
health, and thanks to God, I found my household in the same condition. His Majesty 
arrived the same day and the Queen went out to meet him at the Casa del Campo, and 
from there they went to Nuestra Sefiora de Atocha. The Queen is very pretty, and so is 
the Prince, our master; last Wednesday there was a bullfight in the Plaza Mayor but 
without horsemen, so that it was a simple affair, and we thought of that at Valladolid. 
Please give me news of your health, Sir, and that ofmy lady, Dofa Maria, andcommand 
me in what way I may serve you, because I am always very much at your orders. To 
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our friend, Tomäs de Pefias, give many messages from me because I was so busy and 
came away in such a hurry that I could not see him, there is nothing here to tell you 
about, only that God keep you for me many years, as I desire.“ 

That Veläzquez, who was now sixty-one years old, was overworked and that he had 
had no time for painting on the journey the letter seems to prove, for his phrase, “work- 
ing by day’’, must refer to his duties as chamberlain rather than as court painter. 

For a description of the artist’s last illness one turns to Palomino, who recounted that 
it began on the last day of July 1660, when Veläzquez was assisting the King. The artist, 
feeling tired and hot, was obliged to leave His Majesty and go through the passage to 
his own house. He began to suffer great agony both from his stomach and his heart; the 
King’s doctors, summoned in haste, declared that he had tertian fever. At the King’s 
request, the Patriarch of the Indies came to give him spiritual consolation. On August 
sixth, he received the Holy Sacraments and made his friend, Gaspar de Fuensalida, his 
executor before his death that afternoon.”“ Another document states that Mazo was 
also an executor. Sänchez Cantön points out that, although Palomino wrote of Veläz- 
quez’s death as having been on August sixth, the partido de defuncion gives the date as 
August seventh but he adds that this may be the date of his burial.°” In support of the 
first date is a quotation from the writings of Veläzquez’s friend, Läzaro Diaz del Valle, 
who said that “at three in the afternoon of August sixth” Veläzquez died, ““whom His 
Majesty loved well.’ 

According to the custom of the Knights of Santiago, the body of the painter was 
clothed in the robes of his order. Veläzquez lay in state in his house before an altar upon 
which was a Santo Cristo, and if Palomino is to be relied upon, the body was taken on 

Saturday to the Church of San Juan Bautista. Gaspar de Fuensalida, because of his 
friendship for Veläzquez, offered a place of burial in his own vault in the Capilla Mayor, 
and here Veläzquez was buried during a service attended by many court oflicials. Why 
Veläzquez had no family vault of his own is not explained, and it is thought that when 
his wife, Juana, died a few days after him, she was interred in the same church.°” His 
inventory of August eleventh records that a pepperbox had to be pawned to obtain 
flannel for her coffin. This was probably because the artist’s possessions had been seized 
after his death.” 

A long Latin epitaph was written in honour of Veläzquez by Juan de Alfaro y Gömez, 
but it is full of mistakes with regard to the facts.” That the King was conscious of a 
great loss at the death of his favourite painter can hardly be doubted, and Justi reported 
that he saw a document of August fifteenth of this year in the archives of Simancas, on 
which Philip had written, “I am overcome.” This document was concerned with the 
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Figs. 249-250. HOLOGRAPH LETTER, SIGNED DIEGO DE SILUA VELASQUEZ 
Valladolid. Archivo del Colegio de Ninas Huerfanas ; 
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salary of one thousand ducats which Veläzquez received and which the Junta de Obras y 
Bosques wished to have returned to them.°” 

After the death of the court painter an inventory of his possessions was taken on 
August tenth in the Cuarto del Principe in the Alcäzar in the presence of his executors.”" 
All the objects were held for the alleged debts of the painter and were not released until 
1666, in spite of the efforts of Martinez del Mazo, who declared that they were being 
injured by dampness. Later it became apparent that, although Veläzquez owed money 
at his death, the King was indebted to him for a much larger sum. In the end, after much 
delay, the name of Velazquez was cleared.°” 

The inventory of Velazquez’s possessions made on August tenth is of great interest. 
It isconcerned with the Cuarto del Principe, where the court painters worked. The apart- 
ment seems to have consisted of a large room, a room which had been made into a li- 
brary, a small passageway full of frames and lumber, and a little room in a space on 
the staircase which led to the Secretaria del Despacho. There is little furniture listed in 
the inventory, but a great many miscellaneous objects. Seven engravings are described, 
but the engravers’ names are not mentioned. A bronze half-length of Philip the Second 
on a triangular stand formed by three eagles (it is not clear whether a statue or a 
medal), a bronze medal of Don Juan of Austria, and the model of a church in the form 
of a cross are among other items. 

The “Christ made of terracotta with two angels, which is the Descent from the Cross” 
may have been by Giovanni Bautista Morelli, who was famous for his clay figures. 
From Palomino comes the statement that Morelli sent Veläzquez winged children bear- 
ing symbols of the Passion, in half relief, which pleased the King and were placed in the 
palace. A letter written by Morelli from Valencia on July 5th, 1660, testifies to the 
friendship between the court painter and the Italian sculptor.°” 

The paintings in the inventory, several of which have already been mentioned, are 
numerous, but not many of them can be identified. A portrait of the Infanta Maria may 
be the representation of her painted by Veläzquez on his first Italian journey. More 
mysterious is the work described as “‘Head of an English Woman by Diego Veläzquez”, 
because if she were English, Veläzquez must have painted her either in Spain or Italy, 
since he was never in England. It isnot surprisingto find a painting ofaherd by Bassano, 
whose work was immensely popular in Spain, and three works by Ribera, whom Veläz- 
quez knew at Naples. The canvas listed only as Faith by Titian may be a copy of his 
Doge Grimani before Faith, which the Spaniard could have seen at Venice in the Doge’s 
Palace, or else an original Titian, now lost. Of El Greco’s work, Veläzquez possessed 
A Head of a Cleric, a half-length portrait of a woman, and a portrait of an old man 
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(un viejo, antiguo). Possibly to El Greco or his school could be attributed A Head of 
Veronica with the Napkin, which is cited below the other works by EI Greco, a subject 
which was a favourite with him. To identify these titles with extant pictures would be a 
difficult task, but a rewarding one. 

Another inventory of Veläzquez ’s possessions was begun on August eleventh and not 
finished until the twenty-ninth of the month. Even more interesting is this list, con- 
cerned as it is with the possessions in his house in the Casa del Tesoro, adjoining the 
Alcäzar, which was described earlier in the text. It is true that “he lived in great lux- 
ury’”, as one of the men affirmed who testified for him with regard to the Order of 
Santiago, and although often in need of the money which the King owed him, Veläz- 
quez was surrounded by beautiful objects, and his wardrobe was of great variety and 
elegance. 

There were no less than ten mirrors in the house, innumerable buffets, writing desks, 
cupboards and chests, and a bed of granadillo wood. There is little to indicate that his 
studio was in the house except for the many pictures listed, a small bronze instrument 
for drawing, two bronze compasses, and a life-size wooden mannequin. No easel is re- 
corded, no palette, brushes, or paints, but books of drawings and engravings are cited. 
Velazquez owned a figure of Philip the Second on horseback done in coloured wax, an 
Annunciation anda Saint James, but he had none of thelittlewax, plaster, or clay models 
so often found in studios, such as in those of El Greco and Pacheco. “Eight copper 
plates’’ might suggest that he intended to use them for engravings or etchings, but so far, 
it has not been possible to prove that he ever learned these arts. The etching Head of 
the Count-Duke of Olivares (Berlin. Kupferstichkabinett) is attributed to Veläzquez 
with some hesitation by von Loga and denied by Duplessis.°” 

Silverware was plentiful in this household, and the curtains, covers, and cushions 
were of fine materials. The favourite colour seems to have been red ; there are listed cur- 
tains of red or green taffeta, a portiere of crimson damask, a bed covered with the same 
material, and a red coverlet and pillows. A Turkish carpet and a small rug are of less 
interest than the five pieces of fine tapestry from Brussels woven with large figures and 
the many smaller tapestries. 

When the artist traveled to Italy he must have used the ancient, painted coach listed 
as in his possession. Veläzquez owned two traveling bags, trunks, and a mirror for 
traveling. In the room in which the artist died was one of these trunks filled with cos- 
tumes, as yet unpacked, which he may have worn on the long journey to the Isle of 
Pheasants. The clothes consisted of a suit of brown cloth with embroidered sleeves, 
trousers and doublet of walnut colour; a cape of silk or worsted serge of Vitoria ; trou- 
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sers, doublet, short cloak, and sleeves of a green jerkin embroidered with silver point 
lace; a jacket of cloth trimmed with silver passementerie, and a belt and baldric to go 
with it. The costume with the lace may have been the one which Palomino said that 
Veläzquez wore at the festivities on the Isle of Pheasants. Veläzquez had many other 
clothes and ten hats, as well as a jeweled hatband, indicating his rank. His wife Dona 
Juana owned velvet dresses, mantillas of white flannel, and two hooped petticoats, one 
of blue velvet and the other of white cloth trimmed with silver point lace. 

Their jewelry seems to have been valuable, for such objects are listed as a ring with 
nine diamonds, a brooch of gold filigree with a representation of Saint Mary Magda- 
lene, and no less than seven gold chains and three watches. To the two gold medals re- 
lating to Pope Innocent the Tenth, already described, must beadded “a gold medal with 
the King Our Lord on one side and an ecclesiastic beneath a canopy on the other” and 
a silver chain of the Indies with “a silver medal of the King Our Lord and the Queen 
Our Lady”. 

Many of the paintings listed have been already mentioned in the text, but there are 
others which should be noted. The portrait heads recorded without name of author in- 
clude those of Tomäs de Aguiar, said to have been a pupil of Veläzquez;; the Count de 
Siruela, once Spanish ambassador at Venice; and Carlos Boduquin, a servant of the 
Count-Duke of Olivares. Other portraits are those of a student, an old man, a boy, one 
ofthe archdukes, a woman doing needlework, and a man with a black beard, the latter 
unfinished. There were also The Prince Our Lord on Horseback (unfinished) and a por- 
trait of the Prince “who is in Heaven”, the latter work undoubtedly representing Prince 
Baltasar Carlos, as Prince Felipe Pröspero was still alıve. 

There are also listed two Crucifixions and a large canvas described as a sketch of an 
altar mayor with a Christ upon it. Of the other religious subjects none can be identified 
with known works by Veläzquez, except perhaps a painting of the head of a hermit, 
which Sänchez Cantön thinks may have been done as a preliminary study for Saint 
Anthony Abbot and Saint Paul the Hermit (Fig. 154). The same writer is of the opinion 
that the copy said to be of a Landgrave is from Titian’s portrait of John Frederick, 
duke of Saxony, now in the Prado. He is probably right, as this picture was. in the 
Alcazar at Madrid from 1600 onward. According to Pacheco, Rubens made a copy 
of it, and Veläzquez or Mazo could also have copied it at any time.°* 

From this important inventory it is learned that the artist owned no less than one 
hundred and fifty-four books on a great variety of subjects. There are almost as many 
books in Italian as there are in Spanish, and a few in Latin. There is a risk in judging a 
man’s taste from the titles of his books; they are, however, an indication of his prefer- 
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ences. In the case of Veläzquez it should be remembered that his wife inherited property 
from her father, Pacheco, and that a few of these volumes may have come from the 
latter’s library at Sevilla. That Veläzquez was not interested in religious books is quite 
clear, because only two devotional works are listed, and they are of minor importance. 
The writings of the great Spanish mystics do not appear in his library, confirming what 
his paintings on religious subjects have already revealed, that he was in no sense a 
mysticor even markedly devout, although he used mystical themes that were popular in 
his native Andalucia. The literature of the Golden Age in Spain is not well represented, 
but there are poems by his friend, Luis de Göngora, and by Quevedo in a volume of col- 
lected poetry. Veläzquez had some of the works of such Italians as Petrarch and Ariosto, 
as wellas Ovid’s Metamorphoses, the latter almost essential for an artist’s library. History 
does not seem to have interested Veläzquez, although he owned Giustiniani’s Delle guerre 
di Fiandra. A book by P£rez de Moya, Filosofia secreta, is concerned with the story of 
gods and goddesses and howto paint them, another proof that Veläzquez took his my- 
thology seriously. It could be that Veläzquez, like Juan de Herrera, architect of the Es- 
corial, made certain instruments; two books which he owned dealt with the art of 
constructing astrolabes and planispheres, as well as clocks.°” 

Books which he must have used in practicing his art are numerous and include many 
on perspective and geometry. Dürer, Vesalius, Valverde, and Montana de Montserrate 
wrote volumes on anatomy which seem to have aided Veläzquez. Leonardo da Vinci’s 
De la pintura may be, according to Sänchez Cantön, either the Trattato della pittura, 
published at Paris in 1651, or a manuscript of his consulted by Pacheco. Works on 
painting which Veläzquez owned are those of such well-known writers as Baglioni, 
Vasari, Alberti, and Pacheco. 

His library included many books on Roman antiquities, as well as Caro’s Antigve- 
dades ... de Sevilla. The most amazing revelation is the number of titles dealing with 
astronomy, divination, palmistry, and cosmography. Benesch points out the intense 
interest that painters took in astronomy and mathematics; he also says that some of 
Tintoretto’s paintings are “ruled by a mechanical regularity and mathematical exact- 
ness’”’. He cites the Paradise in the Ducal Palace at Venice (a sketch for which was 
purchased by Veläzquez on his second Italian journey) as the mirror of the celestial 
universe.” Thus it is possible that Veläzquez’s marked preference for Tintoretto’s com- 
position may have its source, not only in the colour harmonies of the Venetian, but 
also in his interest in the same sciences. 

Veläzquez, owing much to the Venetian masters, in the end paid his debt. Relinquish- 
ing the sombre tonality of his early palette he became one of the most distinguished 
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colourists of his time. His range was somewhat restricted, his knowledge of values grew 
with the years, and in the use of whites and silvery grays he had no rival. Where the 
Venetians would have clashed red against pink, rose against purple, Veläzquez by some 
mysterious alchemy combined all without discord and created new colour harmonies. 
From the Venetians he learned to break the rigid contour lines of his figures, and to 
model the forms with light, to sweep across the canvas grain with swift brush, placing 
accents where they were most needed. From the realism of the bodegones to the im- 
pressionism of his last works was a long and arduous journey, the steady progress of a 
craftsman determined to master his trade rather than the effortless success of a virtuoso. 


Fig. 251. THE CEREMONY AT THE ISLE OF PHEASANTS 
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Banks Collection, Kingston Lacy, 399 
Baquero Almansa, Andres, 181 
Barahona, Sebastiän, 7 
Barberini, Antonio, cardinal, 301 
Barberini, Francesco, cardinal, 155, 301 
Barcelona, [149], 193, 232 
Barrera, Francisco, 198 
Barrionuevo, Jerönimo de, 237, 316, 327, 355 
Bassani, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 32, 47, 49, 132, 157, 171, [294], 
378 
Bassano, 20 
Bautista, Pedro. Four Seasons, 32 
Becerra, Gaspar de. Copy of Last Judgment by Michelangelo, 
16, 387 
Bedford, Duke of, 250 
Beit Collection, London, 71 
Belgian Legation, 147 
Bellini, Giovanni. The Feast of the Gods, 139 
Bello, Miguel, 7 
Bellori, Giovanni Pietro, 50, 301 
Benaventey Benavides, Cristöbal de. Advertenciasparareyes, 
principes, y embaxadores, 150 
Benesch, Otto, 381 
Berlanga, 372 
Berlin 
Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, 30, 64, 85, 135, 165, 262 
Kupferstichkabinett, 379 
Bernard, Saint, 12 
Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo, 157, 308, 394 
Beroqui y Martinez, Pedro, 396 
Beruete, Aureliano de, 57, 64, 69, 74, 76, 91, 94, 97, 100, 101, 
109, 111, 135, 139, 150, 162, 165, 171, 176, 179, 190, 
197, 201, 202, 205,207, 213, 227, 232, 246, 274, 286, 
292, 308, 327, 328, 333, 350, 369, 391, 392, 394 
Beruete y Moret, Aureliano de, 47, 72, 122, 205, 339 
Berwick, Jacobo Maria del Pilar Carlos Manuel Stuart Fitz- 
James, 10th duke of, 353 
Bibaldo, Gerönimo, 301 
Blanco y Assensio, Alejandro. Prince Baltasar Carlos in 
Hunting Dress, 210 
Bobadilla, 392 
Boduquin, Carlos, 230, 380 
Bologna, 154, 155, 298 
Church of San Giovanni in Monte, 298 
Church of San Petronio, 298 
Bologna, Giovanni, 51 
Philip the Third (statue), 397 
Bolognese school, 155 


Bonaventura, Saint, 22 
Bononi, Carlo, 153 
Borgiani, Orazio, 38 
Borja, Fernando de, 320, 324 
Borja y Velasco, Gaspar de, cardinal, 122, 260, 263, 266, 
269, 399 
Boschini, Marco, 297 
Boston 
Danielson Collection, 130 
The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 353 
Museum of Fine Arts, 84, 86, 97, 166, 171, 176, 182, 320, 
395 
Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, 261 
The Boy of Vallecas, 171, 272, 273, 276, 278, 395 
Boy with the Thorn (statue), 301 
Brandano, Fernando, 301 
Breal, Auguste, 155 
Breda, [149], 212, 213, 220, 223, 224, 263 
British Museum, 43 
Briviesca, 372 
Brunswick. Städtisches Museum, 223 
Brussels, 11, 25, 140, 320, 379 
Musees Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 100, 143 
Buckingham Palace, 250, 253 
Budapest. Museum of Fine Arts, 81 
Buonarroti, Michelangelo see Michelangelo 
Burgos, 205, 372, 404 
Buzareingues Collection, Paris, 390 


Caballero, Diego, 24 
Caballero family, 24 
Calabazas, Juan de, 115, 248-250, 278 
Calatrava, Order of, 101, 352 
Calderön de la Barca, Pedro, 118, 220 
Caliari, Paolo see Veronese 
Callot, Jacques, 59, 224, 236, 284 
Les miseres et les malheurs de la guerre, 223 
Cambiaso, Luca. Susannah, 157 
Cambridge, Mass. The Fogg Museum of Art, 386 
Camino del Pardo, 353 { 
Campania, Juan de, 32 
Campaäia, Pedro de, 11, 12, 17, 24, 32, 36, I11 
The Alcala Family, 24 
The Caballero Family, 24; fig. 9 
The Crucifixion, 11 
The Deposition, 11, 25, 36, 54; fig. 2 
The Ferrol Family, 25 
Hernando de Jaen, 54 
The Medina Family, 24 
Retablo for the Church of San Pedro, Sevilla, 25 
Campafia, Pedro de and Alfiän, Antonio de 
Retablo of The Purification of the Virgin, 11, 24 
The Purification of the Virgin, 11; fig. 3 
Campaäia, Pedro de, the Younger, 25, 387 
Campos, Pedro de. Pieta, 8 
Canary Islands, [385] 
Cano, Alonso, 7, 38, 181, 197, 253, 352 
Capua, 308 
Caracciolo, Giovanni Battista, 135, 171 
Two Physicians in the Roles of Saint Cosmas and Saint 
Damian, 135 
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Caravaggians, 63, 64, 81 
Caravaggio, Michelangelo Merisi da, 7, 8,47,50,51, 81,135, 
146 
Crucifixion of Saint Andrew, 50 
David, 50 
Ecce Homo, 50 
Martyrdom of Saint Peter, 51 
A Youth, 50 
Caravaggio, School of. The Fish Dealer, 68; fig. 33 
Cärdenas, Juan de, 148 
Carducci, Bartolome, 81 
Carducci, Vincenzio, 63, 81, 114, 197, 220, 399 
Dialogos de la pintvra, 81, 298 
Sketch for The Expulsion of the Moriscos from Spain, 114 
Sketch for The Storming of the Rheinfelden by the Duke of 
Feria, 224 
Storming of the Rheinfelden by the Duke of Feria, 224 
Carignan, Princess de, 230 s 
Carlos, infante, 97, 104, 106, 107, 109, 143, 193, 393 
Carmona, Juan Antonio Salvador. The Crucifixion by 
Velazquez (engraving), 392 
Caro, Rodrigo, 147, 381 
Carpio, Marchioness del, 353 
Carranza, Alfonso de, 27 
Carreno de Miranda, Juan, 227, 263, 352, 353, 364 
Cartagena (Indies), 4, 7, [385] 
Casa de Contrataciön de las Indias, Sevilla, [3], 5, 387 
Casa de la Huerta, 353, 355 
Casa de La Ribera, Valladolid, 21 
Casa de Narros, Zarauz, 179 
Casa de Pilatos, Sevilla, 17, 147 
Casa del Campo, Madrid, 374, 396, 397 
Casa del Tesoro, Madrid, 293, 316, 352, 379 
Casa Torres Collection, Madrid, 289 
Castanar, 95 
Castello, Benedetto da. Venus and Cupid (statue), 147 
Castello, Felix, 220 
Castilla, 8, 34, 114, 139, 213, 253 
Castillo, Leonardo del. Viage del rey.... don Felipe gqvarto... 
a la frontera de Francia, 372, 374 
Castro y Rossi, Adolfo de, 336 
Cattaneo, Clelia, 167, 173, 176 
Cattaneo, Filippo, 176 
Cavestany y de Anduaga, Julio, 2nd marquis of, 102 
Caxes, Eugenio, 81, 114 
Ceän Bermüdez, Juan Agustin, 64, 263, 266 
Didlogo, 266 
Documentos ineditos, 395 
Cento, 153 
Church of Nome di Dio, 153 
Cervantes, Juan de, cardinal, 25, 26 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, 26 
Cespedes, Pablo de, 17 
Charles I, king of England, 50, 94, 95, 144, 213, 336 
Charles V, emperor of the Holy Roman Empire and king of 
Spain, 28, 63, 144 
Chevreuse, Duchess of, 228, 230, 232 
Chinchön, Countess of, 392 
Christopher, Saint, 15 
Cid, Miguel, 28 
Cintas Collection, Havana, 84 


Claude Lorrain, 311 
Clovio, Giorgio Giulio 
Copy of The Crucifixion by Michelangelo, 16 
Copy of Ganymede and Jupiter by Michelangelo, 387 
Collar y Castro, Silvestre, 64 
Colmenares, Count of, 341 
Coloma, Carlos, 220 
Colombier, Pierre du, 162 
Colön, Fernando, 15 
Colonna, Angelo Michele, 298, 312, 352, 353, 355 
Colonna, Angelo Michele and Mitelli, Agostino 
Fable of Narcissus, 239 
Fable of Pandora, 353 
Conca, Antonio, 263 
R. Consejo de Aragön, 97, 263 
Constable, William George, 395 
Cook Collection, Richmond, Engländ, 28, 58, 115, 390 
Corbie (France), 308+ 
Cördoba, 17, 295 
Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille, 311 
Corral y Arellano, Diego de, 174, 175, 179 
Corral family, 179 
Correggio, Antonio Allegri, 171, 297, 298 
Assumption.of the Virgin, 297 
Christ in Glory, 297 
Night, 298 
Corte, Juan de la, 256 
The Rescue of Valenza del Po by Carlos Coloma, 220 
Cortes, Juana, duchess of Alcala, 26 
Cortona, Pietro da, 312 
El Corzo, 68 
Cosmas, Saint, 135 
Cottington, Lord, 185 
Cowdray Collection, 96, 100, 102, 105 
Coxie, ——, 12 
Crescenzi, Giovanni Battista, marquis of la Torre, 114, 198 
Cruzada Villaamil, Gregorio, 185 
Cumberland, Richard, 72 
Cupid, 354, 356, 357, 358, 359, 361 
Curtis, Charles Berwick, 235, 390, 392 


Damian, Saint, 135 
Damiana (actress), 355 
Danielson Collection, Boston, 130 
Democritus, 117-118, 119, 246 
Detroit Institute of Arts, 87, 88 
Diaz, Diego Valentin, 374, 376-377 
Diaz, Maria de, 374 
Diaz del Valle, Läzaro, 331, 333, 375 
Origen yllustracion del nobilissimo y realaarte de la pintura y 
dibuxo, 328 i 
Diriksen, Felipe, 102 
Dörner, Max, 8, 308 
Domenichino, Domenico Zampiere, 171, 181 
The Meeting of the Emperor Otto and Saint Nilus, 397 
Don Quixote, 263, 295 
Dresden. Staatliche Gemäldegalerie, 15, 20, 144, 192, 288, 
298 
Dürer, Albrecht, 14, 16, 245, 355, 381 
The Adoration of the Magi (drawing), 47 
The Apocalypse (woodcuts), 38 
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Dürer, Albrecht (continued) 
Christ at the Column (engraving), 15 
The Flagellation, possibly from the Engraved Passion, 15 
Man in Despair (etching), 245 
Saint Anthony: Abbot and Saint Paul the Hermit (engrav- 
ing), 245 
The Trinity (woodeut), 13 
The Virgin with the Monkey (engraving), 245 
Dulwich College, London. Dulwich gallery, 274, 308 
Duplessis, Georges Victor Antoine Gratel, 379 
Dutch school, 73, 213, 224, 231, 347 
Dying Gladiator (statue), 364 


Ebro (river), 232 

Elsheimer, Adam, 135 

Enriquez, Juan, 23 

EI Escorial (town), 102 

R. Monasterio de San Lorenzo de El Escorial, 13, 26, 34, 

77, 81, 94, 95, 144, 146, 152, 162, 309, 316, 320, 336, 
347, 350, 381, 403 

Espada, Cardinal, 154 

Esquibel, Miguel de, 30 

Esteban, Juan, 57 \ 

Estrada y Lucas, Juliän de, 372 

Europa, 350, 353 

Everett Collection, London, 389 


Farnese Collection, Naples, 157 
Felipe Pröspero, prince, 364, 365, 366, 367, 369, 374, 380 
Ferdinand II, grand duke of Tuscany, 154, 157 
Ferdinand of Hungary, 165, 221 
Feria, Count of, 397 
Feria, Duke of, 224, 236 
Fernändez, Alejo. Virgin of the Navigators, 5 
Fernändez de Araoz Collection, Madrid, 54, 55 
Fernando, cardinal infante, 94, 143, 190, 193, 196, 197, 213, 
221, 250, 253, 278, 400 
Ferrara, 153 
Cathedral, 153 
Ferrer, Gerönimo, 301 
Ferrol family, 25 
Finelli, Giuliano, 401 
Flanders, Duke of, 320 
Flemish school, 10, 23, 26, 100, 207, 213, 236 
Florence, 17, 154,155,.224,.298 
Galleria Corsini, 59 
R. Galleria degli Ufhzi, 155, [385] 
Florentine school, 12-13, 81 
The Fogg Museum of Art, 386 
Fonseca y Figueroa, Juan de, 77, 81, 94 
Fonseca y Ruiz de Contreras, Fernando, marquis of Lapilla, 
292 
Fraga, 95, 207, 269, 274, 276, 308 
* Francesco I. d’Este, duke of Modena, 122, 232, 233, 235, 256, 
298, 312 
Francis of Assisi, Saint, 13, 126 
Frankfort-am-Main. Städelsches Kunstinstitut, 263, 266 
French school, 230, 311 
Frere and Woodall Collection, Bishop’s Stortford, 35, 39 
La Fresneda, 95 


Frias, Duke of, 148 
The Frick Collection, New York, 264, 271 
Frutet, Frans, 12 
The Deposition, 12 
Retablo of The Crucifixion, 12 
Saint Bernard, 12 
Via Crucis, 12 
Virgin and Child, 12 
Fry, Roger Eliot, 276 
Fuensalida, Gaspar de, 292, 298, 349, 352, 375, 393 
Fuente, Marquis de la, 297 
Fuente, Jerönima de la also called Jerönima de la Asunciön, 
54, 55 
Fuente, Juan de la, 198 
Fuenterrabia, 236, 372 - 
Battle of, 236 
Fuentes, Count of, 26 


Gaetano, Il, 16 
Gajero, Martin, 372 
Galhegos, Manoel de. Silva topografica, 200 
Gandia, 266, 399 
Ducal Palace, 263, 266 
Garcia de Avellaneda y Haro, , count of Castrillo, 336 
Gaulli (Il Baciccio). Cardinal Camillo Pamphili, 402 
Gellee, Claude known as Claude Lorrain, 311 
Genoa, 147, [149], 167, 295, 312 
Balbi Palace, 236 
Grimaldi Palace, 176 
Gestoso y P£rez, Jose, 51 
Gijön. Instituto de Jovellanos, 122 
Giorgione, 51 
Giustiniani, Pompeo. Delle guerre di Fiandra, 381 
Godoy Collection, 355 
Golden Fleece, Order of the, 97, 109, 115, 176, 232, 250, 278, 
289, 331 
The Golden Legend, 245 
Gömez de Mora, Juan, 198 
Gömez de Saravia, Cristöbal, [385] 
Gömez-Moreno Collection, Madrid, 122 
Göngora y Argote, Luis de, 57, 77, 84, 85, 86, 88, 381 
Gonzälez Lebraco or Serrano, Bartolome&, 179, 201, 205 
Saint John the Baptist, 81 
Goya y Lucientes, Francisco Jose de, 181, 328 
Pradera de San Isidro, Madrid, 232 
Goyen, Jan Joseph van, 224 
Gramont, Antoine, marshal de, 361, 404 
Granada, 253, 295 
Cathedral, 295 
El Greco see Theotocöpuli, Domenico 
Grimaldi, Elena, marchesa, 167 
Grimani, Doge, 378 
Guadalajara, 372 
Guadalquivir (river), [3], 5 
Guadarrama (mountains), 139, 207, 210, 213, 245, 276, 278 
Guelles, Miguel, 6 
Guercino, Giovanni Francesco Barbieri, 153, 181 
The Apparition of Christ to the Virgin, 153 
Saint Laurence, 153 
Virgin and Child, 153 
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Guerra Coronel, Domingo, 356 
Guidi, Ippolito Camillo, 256 
Guild of Saint Luke, 6, [33] 


Hagus, The. K. Kabinet van schilderijen, 250 
Hals, Frans, 221 
Hampton Court Palace, 185 
Hapsburg family, 320 
Haro, Luis de, 312, 320, 353, 359 
Haro family, 353, 355, 404 
Haro y Guzmän, Catalina de, marchioness del Carpio, 353 
Harris, Enriqueta, 389 
Heemskerck, Maarten van, 12 
Heliche, Marchioness of, 404 
Heliche, Marquis of, 353, 355, 404 
. Hendy, Philip, 350 
Henrietta Maria, queen of England, 185, 228 
Hermengild, Saint, 21, 22, 26, 51, 54 
The Hermitage, 80, 240 
Hernani, 372 
Herrera, ——, known as El Rubio, 59 
Herrera, Francisco de, the Elder, 6, 11, 21, 22, 23, 59 
The Pentecost, 21-22; fig. 8 
Saint Bonaventura series, 22 
Saint Ignatius of Loyola (engraving), 21 
Saint Laurence, 21 
The Triumph of Saint Hermengild, 22 
Herrera, Juan de, 336, 381 
Hippolito, Abbot, 301 
The Hispanic Society of America, 97, 99, 102, 105, 147, 279, 
286, 304, 309, 397, 399 
Hodson, Nicholas, 227 
Hogarth, William, 284 
Holmes, Sir Charles John, 176 
Hooch, Pieter de, 347 
Hopton, Sir Arthur, 185 
Huelva. Church of La Merced, 21 
Hugo, Hermannus. Sirio de Breda, 224 
Hurtado de Mendoza, Garcia, viceroy of Peru, 26 
Hymans, Henri Simon, 109 


Ignatius of Loyola, Saint, 21 

Ildephonsus, Saint, 18, 89, 91, 94 

Indies, [3], 4, 32, 380 

Ines Francisca de la Visitaciön, mother, 157 

Infantado family, 312 

Innocent the Tenth, pope, 153, 269, [294], 300, 301, 302, 303, 
305, 306, 308, 309 

Medals, 308, 380 

Inquisition, 5, 122 

Ipenarrieta, Antonia de, 97, 102, 177, 179 

Ipefarrieta family, 105 

Irene, Saint, 16 

Isabel de Borbön, queen of Spain, 77, 143, 185, 198, 200, 201, 
202, 205, 228, 230, 261, 269, 274 

Isabel Clara Eugenia, archduchess, 140, 143, 224 

Isarlo, George, 162 

Italian school, 68 

Itälica, 6 

Italo-Flemish school, 11, 12, 17 

Italy, [3], 12, 15, 16, 17, 21, 50, 118, 122, 132, 147, [149], 


Italy (continued) 
150, 153, 155, 157, 181, 207, 220, 232, 261, 263, 289, 293, 
[294], 297, 311, 319, 327, 336, 341, 347, 349, 352, 359, 
361, 378, 379, 402, 403 ; 


Jacob, 63, 122, 143, 152, 153, 157, 158 
Jadraque, 372 
Jaen, 30 
Jaen, Hernando de, 11, 25, 54 
James I, king of England, 95 
Jäuregui y Aguilar, Juan de, 27, 38 
Alfonso de Carranza, 27 
Cervantes (Attributed), 26 
Lorenzo Ramirez del Prado, 26 
Por el arte de la pintura, 26 
Jerome, Saint, 15, 224, 245, 261 
Jode, Pieter de, the Younger: Baltasar Carlos (engraving), 
399 ET 
John the Baptist, Saint, 13, 81, 126, 129-132 
John the Evangelist, Saint, 13, 34, 38, 39-41, 43, 132 
John Frederick, duke of Saxony, 380 
Jordaens, Jacob, the Elder. The Contest between Apollo and 
Pan, 341 ; Ä 
Joseph, 63, 122, 152, 153, 154, 157, 158, 303 
Jovellanos, Gaspar Melchor de, 266 
Juan of Austria, 319, 378 
Medal, 378 
Juan of Austria (buffoon), 316, 317, 319 
Julius II, pope, 298 
Justa, Saint, 15 
Justi, Karl, 34, 49, 64, 118, 121, 197, 207, 235, 236, 276, 284, 
292, 350, 364, 375 
Justi, Ludwig, 231, 232 


Kehrer, Hugo Ludwig, 109, 122 

Kempeneer, Pieter de see Campana, Pedro de 

Key, Willem. Marcos Nünez Perez and Ines Perez, 26 
Kleinberger, F., and Co., Inc., New York, 28 


Lafuente Ferrari, Enrique, 122, 179, 181, 186, 207, 236, 394 
Laocoön (statue), 301 
Laomedon (statue), 302 r 
Lasne, Michel and Callot, Jacques. Louis the Thirteenth (en- 
graving), 236 
Laurence, Saint, 21, [149], 153 
Laurie, Arthur Pillans, 404 
Lazarillo de Tormes, 63 
Lebrun, Charles. Interview on the Isle of Pheasants (tapestry), 
374 
Leconfield Collection, Petworth, 144 
Leganes, Marquis of, 157 
Leganes Collection, Madrid, 81, 157, 185 
Lehman Collection, New York, 290 
Leiva, Bernardino Tirado de, 312, 359 
Le Nain, Mathieu, 162, 165 
Venus and Vulcan, 162, 165 
Le Nain, Mathieu and Louis, 63 
Thetis Having the Armour of Achilles Forged by Vulcan, 
162 
Leningrad. Ermitazh, 80, 240 
Leön, Francisco Antonio de, 386 
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Leonardo, Jose, 236 
The Marquis of Spinola Receiving the Keys of Jülich, 224 


Sketch for The Marquis of Spinola Receiving the Keys of 


Jülich, 224 
Taking of Breisach by the Duke of Feria, 236 
Leonardo da Vinci. Trattato della pittura, 381 
Leopold I, emperor of Germany, 320, 364, 369 
Leopold Wilhelm, archduke, 320, 402 
Lerida, 274 
Lerma, Duke of, [149] 
Lezcano, Francisco also known as The Boy of Vallecas, 171, 
27122113, 2716, 218, 395 
Lima, 4, [385] 
Convent of La Merced, 4 
Lionne, Hugues de, 324 
. Lisboa. Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga, 36 
Loarte, Alejandro de, 57 
Lodovisi, Niccolö, prince, 301 
Loeches, 309 
Loga, Valerian von, 379 
Lombardy, 154 
Lomellini, Marchioness of, 167 
Lomellini family, 167 
London 
Beit Collection, 71 
British Museum, 43 
Buckingham Palace, 250, 253 
Dulwich College. Dulwich gallery, 274, 308 
Everett Collection, 389 
The National Gallery, 73, 120, 170, 224, 228, 250, 331, 
332, 333, 354, 355, 356, 404 
The Wallace Collection, 184, 280, 401 
Wellington Collection, 65, 70, 191, 197, 281 
Longhi, Roberto, 38, 51, 135 
Löpez, Francisco, 64 
Bodegön, 389 
Löpez Caro, Francisco, 389 
Löpez Cepero Collection, Sevilla, 16, 36 
Löpez Guerrero, Francisco, 390 
Löpez Martinez, Celestino, 390 
Löpez-Rey, Jose, 263 
Löpez Suärez, Joana, 64 
Loreto. Our Lady of Loreto, 154 
Lorrain, Claude, 311 
Louis XIII, king of France, 236 
Louis XIV, king of France, 292, 361, 372 
Lozano, Eduardo, 19 
Lucena, 32 
Ludovisi, Cardinal, 154 


Meaacareli, Antonio, 227 

MacLaren, Neil, 187, 356, 359, 361 

Madrazo y Agudo, Jose de, 263 

Colecciön lithogräphica, 210 

Madrazo y Kuntz, Pedro de, 289 

Madrid, [3], 7, 17, 21, 23, 24, 32, [33], 34, 36, 38, 49, 50, 51, 
54, 58, 63, 64, 69, 77, 81, 85, 88, 91, 94, 95, 97, 102, 109, 
111, 115, 117, 118, 126, 139, 143, 144, 146, 147, 148, 
[149], 150, 155, 165, 171, 181, 185, 190, 193, 197, 198, 
200, 224, 227, 228, 230, 232, 235, 236, 237, 245, 246, 
250, 253, 261, 263, 266, 269, 274, 276, 278, 281, 284, 
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295, 298, 301, 305, 308, 316, 328, 336, 350, 353, 361, 
364, 372, 374, 387, 399, 400, 404 

R. Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando, 150, 260, 
263 

Alba Collection, 355 

Alcaäzar, 30, 81, 94, 109, 111, 114, 143, 185, 274, 278, 293, 
[294], 297, 364, 379, 380, 393 
Cuarto Bajo del Principe, 341 
Cuarto del Principe, 316, 378 
Galeria del Cierzo, 278, 402 
Galeria del Mediodia, 281 
Pieza Ochavada, 284, 301 
Queen’s Oratory, 261 
Salön de los Espejos, 353, 361 
Salön Grande, 114 
Salön Nuevo, 143 
Secretaria del Despacho, 378 

R. Armeria Nacional, 396 

Biblioteca Nacional, 221, 295 

Calle de Atocha, 349 

Calle de la Concepciön Gerönima, 148 

Calle de Santa Isabel, 349 

Calle Mayor, 111 

Casa del Campo, 374, 396, 397 

Casa del Tesoro, 293, 316, 352, 379 

Casa Torres Collection, 289 

Chapel of Nuestra Sefora de los Remedios, 147 

Church of Nuestra Senora de Atocha, 374 

Church of San Felipe, 111 

Church of San Juan Bautista, 375 

Church of the Encarnaciön, 121 

Colegio de Religiosas Calzadas de la Orden de San Agus- 
tin known as Colegio de Dofa Maria de Aragön, 81 

Convent of San Pläcido, 122, 392 

Convent of Santa Isabel, 349 

Convent of Santo Tomäs, 349 

Convent of the Descalzas Reales, 143 

Fernändez de Araoz Collection, 54, 55 

Gömez-Moreno Collection, 122 

Junta de Obras y Bosques, 378 

Leganes Collection, 81, 157, 185 

Leganes Palace, 81 

Liria Palace, 101 

Monterrey Palace, 81 

Museo Arqueolögico Nacional, 30, 397 

Museo del Prado, 28, 42, 54, 56, 81, 97, 104,110, 114, 116, 
118, 127, 138, 143, 156, 157, 164, 165, 174, 177, 178, 179, 
188, 194, 196, 200, 201, 202, 204, 207, 208, 210, 211, 212, 
222, 224, 226, 227, 231-232, 234, 236, 237, 238, 242, 244, 
245, 246, 248, 252, 258, 268, 272, 275, 278, 281, 284, 285, 
289, 297, 301, 310, 314, 315, 317, 319, 321, 324, 330, 331, 
340, 341, 348, 360, 361, 369, 373, 380, 387, 392, 393 

Palace of the Buen Retiro, 63, 115, 148, 193, 198, 205, 223, 
224, 232, 236, 253, 316, 361 
Coliseo, 237 
Hermitage of San Antonio, 399 
Hermitage of San Pablo, 237, 239, 399 
Salön de Reinos, 198, 200, 205, 207, 213, 220, 396 

Plaza Mayor, 374 

Real Palacio, 246, 262 
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Madrid (continued) Martinez del Mazo, Juan Bautista (continued) 
Secretaria de la Cämara y Estampilla, 276 View of Zaragoza, 232, 281, 284, 311, 312 
Sociedad espafola de amigos del arte. Exposicion francis- Martinez del Mazo, Melchor Juliän, 402 

cano, 54 Martinez Montanes, Juan, 7, 36, 126, 132, 222, 224, 225, 
Torre de la Parada, 118, 190, 193, 197, 246, 262, 278, 364 227, 261 i 
Villahermosa Palace, 100, 179 The Crucifixion (Cristo de la Clemencia), 122, 126; fig. 81 
Villatoyas Collection, 157 Philip the Fourth, 227 

Madrid, School of, [3], 122, 181, 356 Retablo for Santiponce, 224 

Maes, Nicolaes, 347 Saint Jerome, 224 

Mälaga, [149], 295 Mary, Saint, 72, 73 

Maldachini, Olimpia, 301 Mary Magdalene, Saint, 380 

Maldonado Collection, Sevilla, 21, 49 Mascarenhas, Jerönimo. Viage de... Maria Ana de Austria, 

Mal-Lara, Juan de, 15 295 

Malpica, Marquis of, 261, 281 Massimi, Signor, 50 

La Mancha, 295 Massimo, Camillo, 301 

Manila, Philippine Islands, 54 Mata, Luis de, 29 

Maranön y Posadillo, Gregorio, 101, 236 Mateos, Juan, 187, 192, 193 _—_ 

Margaret of Austria, queen of Spain, 200, 201, 205 Origen y dignidad de la caga, 190, 236 

Margarita, infanta, 320, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 336, Mather, Frank Jewett, jr., 63, 210 

338, 339, 341, 343, 364, 368-372, 373, 403 Mattei, Marquis, 320 

Margarita de la Cruz, infanta, 143, 393 Maurice, Saint, 162, 223 

Mari-Bärbola, 341, 346 Mayer, August Liebmann, 12, 54, 74, 76-77, 91, 102, 157, 

Maria, infanta, later queen of Hungary, [149], 154, 164, 165, 181, 289, 292, 394, 402 

179, 378 Mayno, Juan Bautista, 81, 114, 220, 223 

Maria Coronel de Jesüs of Agreda, 269, 320, 328 Taking.of Bahia, Brazil, 223 

Maria Teresa, infanta, 290, 291, 292, 318, 319, 320, 324, 328, Medici, Averardo, [149], 154 

361, 372, 374 Medici, Lorenzo de’, 262 
Mariana of Austria, queen of Spain, 261, 284, 295, 320, 321, Medina, Juan de, 26 
322, 323, 324, 327, 328, 341, 374 Medina family, 24 

Mars, 258, 259, 261, 262, 263 Meier-Graefe, Julius, 69, 91 

Mars (statue), 261-262 Melendez, Juan, 7 

Marsyas, 162, 361 Melgar, Diego, 57, 95 

Martha, Saint, 72, 73 Melgar, Luis, 57 

Marti y Monsö, Jose, 253 Melida, Jose Ramön, 97, 179 

Martinez, Jose, 269, [294], 297 Mendez de Haro, Luis, 312, 320, 353, 359 
The Coronation of the Virgin, 261, 399 Menippus, 140, 242, 243, 246, 261 

Martinez, Jose, writer, 232 Mercury, 360, 361, 362, 364 

Martinez del Mazo, Francisca, 286 Merk (river), 223 

Martinez del Mazo, Juan Bautista, 198, 202, 205, 227, 232, Mesonero Romanos, Manuel, 390 

250, 274, 278, 281, 284, 286, 297, 320, 369, 372, 374, 375, Messina. Museo Nazionale, 135 
378, 380, 402 The Metropolitan Museum of Art see New York, The Met- 

Admiral Adrian Pulido Pareja (Attributed), 250 ropolitan Museum of Art 

The Calle de la Reina, Aranjuez, 231 Mexico City. Cathedral, 387 

Copy of: Michelangelo, 9, 11, 12, 17, 47, 121, 359 ‚ 
The Contest between Apollo and Pan by Jordaens (At- The Crucifixion, 16 : 

tributed), 341 Ganymede and Jupiter, 386-387 

Infanta Margarita by Veläzquez (Attributed), 364, 369 Last Judgment, 15, 16, 155 
Philip the Fourth by Veläzquez, 274, 308 Lorenzo de’ Medici, 262 

The Family of the Artist, 286, 289, 372 P Moses, 301 

The Fountain of the Tritons, Aranjuez, 231 Saint Petronius, 298 

Juan Francisco Pimentel, Count of Benavente (Attributed), Michelangelo, barber to the Pope, 301 
289 Milan, [149], 263, 295, 341, 374 

Philip the Fourth Hunting Wild Boar in the Pardo (Attrib- Milan, State of, [149] 
uted), 229, 230-232, 284, 312; figs. 148-150 “ Minerva, 350 

Prince Baltasar Carlos, 278 Miranda de Ebro, 372 

Prince Baltasar Carlos (Attributed) Mitelli, Agostino, 239, 298, 312, 352, 353 
The Hague, 250 Modena, 235, 297, 298, 312, 319 
London, 250, 253 Archives, 235 

The Stag Hunt at Aranjuez, 227, 284 Ducal Palace, 292, 312 

View of Pamplona, London, 281 R. Galleria Estense, 233 


View of Pamplona (lost), 281, 284 Modena, Duchess of, 16 
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Modena and Reggio, Duke of see Francesco I. d’Este, duke 
of Modena 
Moguer, 23 
Mohedano, Antonio, 32 
Moncada, Marquis of, 213 
Montafa de Montserrate, Bernardino, 381 
Monterrey, Count of, 155 
Monterrey, Countess of, 157 
Montilla, 295 
Morales, Ambrosio de, 16 
Morales, Luis de, 16 
Morejön Silva, Fulano, 352 
Morelli, Giovanni Bautista, 378 
Descent from the Cross (Attributed ; terra-cotta), 378 
Moreno Villa, Jose, 148, 171, 227, 241, 276, 316, 395 
Moro, Antonio, 23, 109, 213 
Philip the Second at the Battle of Saint Quentin, 26 
Moroges Collection, Chäteau d’Efhat, 162 
Morra, Sebastiän de, 275, 277, 278 
Mosquera, Cristöbal, 26 
Motteville, Frangoise (Bertaut) de, 319 
Munich. Ältere Pinakothek, 29, 108, 139, 143, 190, 193, 197 
Munioz, Cristöbal, [3] 
Murillo, Bartolome Esteban, 88 
Christ and Saint Francis of Assisi, 126 


Näjera y Maqueda, Duke of, [294], 295 
Naples, 18, 51, [149], 165, 167, 171, 263, 298, 301, 309, 353, 
378 
Archives, 154 
Cathedral, 167 
Farnese Collection, 157 
Monastery of San Martino, 167 
R. Museo Nazionale e Pinacoteca, 157 
Nardi, Angelo, 114, 352 
Narros, Casa de, 179 
Narros, Marquis of, 404 
Nassau, Justin of, 214, 220, 221, 223 
Nassau-Siegen, John of, count, 397 
The National Gallery see London 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, 167 
New York 
Bai Lihme Collection, 167 
The Frick Collection, 264, 271 
The Hispanic Society of America, 97, 99, 102, 105, 147, 
279, 286, 304, 309, 397,399 
Lehman Collection, 290 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 72, 90, 97, 100, 101, 
115, 133, 135, 263, 355, 391, 392 
Altman Collection, 391 
Niccolini, Francesco, 155, 157 
Nieto Veläzquez, Jose, 341 
Nilus, Saint, 397 
Niobe (statue), 155 
Niobide (statue), 155 
Nördlingen, Battle of, 197, 213, 237 
Noort, Joan. Quevedo (engraving), 197, 396 
Norris, Christopher, 150 
Nünez, Juan. Pieta, 23 
Nünez Perez, Marcos, 26 
Nünez Perez, Wife of, 26 


Olivares, Gaspar de Guzmän, count-duke of, 38, 85, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 105, 109, 111, 147, 148, 
150, 157, 171, 179, 223, 230, 231, 234, 235, 236, 240, 241, 
245, 274, 379, 380, 391, 404 
Olivares family, 309, 402 
Onate, Count of, 298, 312 
Onofrius, Saint, 15 
Orihuela. Museo Diocesano, 180 
Old University, 181 
Orley, Bernart van, 11 
Orrente, Pedro, 19, 94 
Ortega, Cristöbal de. Retablo for the Brotherhood of La 
Soledad (Attributed), 4 
Ortega y Gasset, Jose, 140 
Oslo. Nasjonalgalleriet, 64, 77 
Osma, Bishopric of, 393 
Osuna 
Church of Santo Domingo, 11 
Colegiata, 51 
Osuna, Duke of, viceroy of Naples, 51 
Osuna family, 312 
Otto, emperor of Germany, 397 
Ottonelli, Francesco, count, 298, 319 
Ovidius Naso, Publius. Metamorphoses, 381 


Pablo de Segovia, 63 
Pacheco, Francisco, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 21, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, [33], 34, 36, 38, 43, 47, 51, 57, 
58, 59, 64, 77, 84, 85, 94, 95, 97, 109, 111, 114, 122, 126, 
132, 143, 144, 146, 147, [149], 150, 153, 155, 157, 158, 
171,°176,.185,.207, 2247227, 3247 327,339, 355,379, 
380, 381, 386, 393 
The Apotheosis of Hercules, 17 
Arte de la pintvra, 5, 7, 8, 34 
Count-Duke of Olivares, 94 
Cristobal Mosquera, 26 
The Crucifixion (Christ of the Four Nails), 5l, 122 
The Death of Saint Albert, 16 
The Embarkation of Saint Peter Nolasco to Redeem Cap- 
tives from the Moors, 30-31; fig. 13 
The Fall of Phaöthon, 17 
Francisco de Ballesteros, 28, 84-85; fig. 12 
The Immaculate Conception 
Sevilla. Cathedral, 28; fig. I1 
Sevilla. Collection of the Marquesa de la Reuniön de 
Nueva Espana, 6; fig. 1 
The Last Judgment, 28, 34, 388 
Libro de descripcion de verdaderos retratos de illustres y 
memorables varones, 26, 28, 84 
‚Melchior del Alcazar, 26 
Portrait of a Knight of Santiago, 28 
Retablo of The Immaculate Conception, 94 
Rodrigo Alvarez, 26 
Saint Agnes (drawing), [385] 
Saint John the Evangelist on the Island of Patmos (draw- 
ing), 38, 43 
Saint Sebastian Nursed by Saint Irene, 16 
The Virgin of Mercy Appearing to Saint Raymond Nonna- 
tus, 31 
Pacheco, Wife of, 324 
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Pacheco de Veläzquez, Juana de Miranda, 34, 324, 375, 380, 
381, 402 
Padua, 295 
Pallas (statues), 147 
Palmaroli, Cayetano. The Adoration of the Magi by Veläz- 
quez (lithograph), 49, 389; fig. 21 
Palomino de Castro y Velasco, Acisclo Antonio, 7, 23, 64, 
69, 111, 114, 122, 147, 150, 157, 190, 197, 198, 232, 235, 
250, 263, 269, 281, 289, [294], 297, 298, 301, 308, 309, 
312, 324, 336, 347, 349, 353, 364, 374, 375,378, 380, 390, 
399, 402 
Pamphili, Camillo, cardinal, 308-309, 402 
Pancorbo, 372 
Panneels, Herman. Count-Duke of Olivares (engraving), 
246; fig. 157 
Pantoja de la Cruz, Juan, 23, 27, 171 
The Pardo, 207, 210, 230, 232, 316, 361 
Pareja, Juan de, 95, [294], 295, 296, 299, 302-303, 308, 309, 
320 
Pareja, Jusepe de, 295 
Paris, 312, 320 
Buzareingues Collection, 390 
Musee du Louvre, 302, 326 
Parma, 155 
Cathedral, 297 
Church of San Giovanni Evangelista, 297 
Parma, Duchess of, 155 
Il Parmigiano, [294] 
Parro, Sixto Ramön, 269, 400 
Patinir, Joachim, 245 
The Penitent Saint Jerome, 245 
Patriarch of the Indies, 320, 324, 375 
Patrona de Espana (ship), 295 
Paul, Saint, 13, 121, 297 
Paul the Hermit, Saint, 237, 238, 239, 241, 245, 380 
Peiresc, Fabri de, 143 
Pellicer de Ossau y Tovar, Jose, 271, 274 
Penaranda, Count of, 94, 403 
Penas, Tomäs de, 375 
Peralta de Alcofea, 271 
Peranda, Santo. Duchess of Modena and a Child, 16 
Pereda y Salgado, Antonio, 220 
Pereira, Vasco, 26 
Retablo for Church of San Pedro, Sevilla, 26 
Rodrigo Alvarez, 26 
Saint Onofrius, 15 
Pereti, Abbot, 301 
Perez, Antonio, 349 
Perez de Alesio, Mateo, 4, 15, 26 
Cristöobal Mosquera, 26 
Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, 26 
Melchior del Alcazar, 26 
Retablo of Santiago, 16 
Saint Christopher and the Christ Child, 15 
Perez de Araciel y Rada, Garcia, 97, 179 
Perez de Moya, Juan. Filosofia secreta, 381 
Perret, Pieter. Juan Mateos (engraving), 190; fig. 122 
Pertusato, Nicolasito, 341 
Peru, 4, 26, [385] 
Peter, Saint, 13, 18, 20, 51 
Peter Nolasco, Saint, 30, 31 


Petrarca, Francesco, 381 
Petronius, Saint, 298 
Pheasants, Isle of, 372, 374, 379, 380, 382 
Philadelphia. Museum of Art, 23 3 
Philip II, king of Spain, 15, 26, 30, 157, 289, 319 
Statue or medal, 378 
Wax statue, 379 
Philip III, king of Spain, 21, 114, 115, 117, 200, 201-202, 
205, 387, 396, 397 
Philip IV, king of Spain, [33], 77, 81, 84, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 100, 102, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 139, 143, 144, 146, 147, 148, 150, 155, 157, 165, 170, 
171, 172, 173, 176, 179, 182, 185, 187, 190, 193, 194, 195, 
198, 200, 204, 205, 206, 207, 213, 220, 223, 224,227, 228, 
230, 235, 236, 250, 253, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 269, 271, 
274, 278, 281, 284, 286, [294], 297, 298, 301, 308, 311, 
312, 316, 320, 324, 327, 328,330, 331, 332, 333,334, 333 
336, 341,347, 350,361, 364, 369, 372, 374, 375, 378, 379, 
392, 393, 394, 395, 396 
Medals, 147, 380 
Pimentel, Juan Alonso, count of Benavente, 50 
Pimentel, Juan Francisco, /Oth count of Benavente, 285, 287, 
289 
Pinturicchio, Bernardino and followers. Saint Anthony Ab- 
bot and Saint Paul the Hermit, 241 
Pisa, Archbishop of, [149] 
Poggi, Gemignano, 312 
Poggio a Cajano. Villa Reale, 402 
Pontius, Paulus 
Count-Duke of Olivares (drawing), 391 
Count-Duke of Olivares (engraving), 105, 109; fig. 63 
Ponz, Antonio, 115, 263, 399 
Pörto, [33] 
Poussin, Nicolas, 302, 311 
Portrait of the Artist, 302 
El Primo, 182, 268, 270, 271, 276, 278 
Psyche, 361 
Puga, Antonio, 64, 256 
Saint Jerome, 261 
Pulido Pareja, Adriän, admiral, 250 
Pulzone, Scipione known as Il Gaetano. Via Crucis, 16 
Puyvelde, Leo van, 391 


Quevedo y Villegas, Francisco Gömez de, 197, 381, 396 
La fortuna con seso i la hora de todos, 263 
El Parnasso espanol, 197 

Quintanar de la Sierra (Burgos), 393 

Quintanarre see Quintanar de la Sierra (Burgos) 

Quintanilla, Juan de. Sevilla, 30 

Quirini, Giacomo, 320 

Quito, 4 


Radnor Collection, Longford Castle, 144, 296 

Ramirez del Prado, Lorenzo, 26 

Ramos, Francisco, [385] 

Raphael Sanzio da Urbino, 9, 11, 17, 26, 155, [294] 
Saint Cecilia, 298 

Ravesteyn, Jan Anthonisz van. Justin of Nassau, 223 

Raymond Nonnatus, Saint, 31 


. Rembrandt van Ryn, 359 


Man in the Golden Helmet, 262 
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Rembrandt van Ryn (continued) 
A Negress Lying Down (etching), 359; fig. 236 
Portrait of the Artist, 278 
Reuniön de Nueva Espana Collection, Sevilla, 5 
Reynalte, Luisa de (Wife of Sänchez Coello), 30 
Rheims. Musee des Beaux-Arts, 162, 165 
Ribalta, Francisco de. Christ and Saint Francis of Assisi, 126 
The Ribaltas, 51, 281 
Ribera, Jose de, 47, 51, 167, 278, 301, 378 
Apollo and Marsyas, 162 
The Crucifixion, 51 
Job, 301 
Martyrdom of Saint Andrew, 167 
Saint Jerome, 301 
Saint Sebastian, 167, 301 
Silenus, 167 
Ribera, Juan de, archbishop, 51 
Rioja, Domingo de, 301 
Rioja, Francisco de, 58, 122 
Riquelme, Melchor, 387 
River Nile (statue), 302 
Rizi, Francisco, 353 
Robusti, Jacopo see Tintoretto 
Rodriguez, Alonso. Christ and the Pilgrims at Emmaus 
(Attributed), 135 
Rodriguez, Maria, [33] 
Rodriguez de Silva, Diego, [33] 
Rodriguez de Silva, Juan, [33], 227 
Roelas, Juan de las, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 29, 91, 94, 387 
"The Adoration of the Shepherds, 20 
Christ and the Christian Soul (Attributed), 121 
The Elevation of the Cross (engraving), 17 
Hieroglyphics of the Immaculate Conception, 30 
The Immaculate Conception, 29-30 
Martyrdom of Saint Andrew, 17-18 
Procession in Honour of the Immaculate Conception, 21 
Saint Anne Teaching the Virgin to Read, 18 
Saint Peter Liberated from Prison by the Angel, 18 
Santiago at the Battle of Clavijo, 18 
The Virgin of Mercy with Saints of the Order, 18; fig. 6 
Rojas, Blessed Simön de, 147 
Rome, 9, 16, 17, 51, 81, 132, 150, 153, 154, 155, 157, 162, 
181, 262, 263, [294], 298, 301, 302, 308, 311, 312, 336, 
353, 361 » 
Academy of Saint Luke, 303 
Galleria Doria-Pamphili;300 
Musei Capitolini, 151, 157 
Pantheon, 303 
Piazza Navona, 308 
Santissima Trinita de’ Monti, 155 
Vatican, 155, 162, 241 
Villa de’ Medici, 155, 157, 213, 310, 311, 313, 314, 315 
Villa Ludovisi, 262, 364 
Ronda, 4 
Rosa, Salvator, 311 
Rossi, Giovanni Giacomo de’. Effigies insignia, 309 
Rotterdam. Museum-Boijmans, 391 
Rouen. Musee des Beaux-Arts, 119 
Rubens, Sir Peter Paul, 8, 102, 105, 109, 118, 140, 143, 144, 
146, 147, [149], 150, 197, 213, 221, 246, 292, 353, 364, 
392, 393 


Rubens, Sir Peter Paul (continued) 
Achilles and the Daughters of Lycomedes, 143 
The Adoration of the Magi, 143 
Anne of Austria, Queen of France, 393 
Cardinal Infante Fernando 
Brussels, 143 
Munich, 193 
Cardinal Infante Fernando at the Battle of Nördlingen 
(equestrian portrait), 213, 237 
Copy of: 
John Frederick, Duke of Saxony by Titian, 380 
The Rape of Europa by Titian, 350 
Count-Duke of Olivares (grisaille), 105; fig. 62 
Democritus, 118, 246 
Head of Isabel de Borbon, 143 
Heraclitus, 246 
Infanta Margarita de la Cruz, 143, 393 
Infante Carlos, 143 
Isabel de Borbon, 143, 205 
Landscape with the Escorial, 144, 146 
Marquis of Spinola, 223 
Mercury and Argus, 364 
Philip the Fourth, 143 
Philip the Fourth (equestrian portrait), 144 
A Queen Mother of France, probably Anne of Austria, 144 
The Reconciliation of Jacob and Esau, 143 
Triumphal Entry of the Cardinal Infante Fernando into 
Antwerp, 221, 223 
View of the Escorial, 144 
View of the Escorial (drawing), 146, 393 
Rufina, Saint, 15 
Ruisdael, Jacob, 224 
Ruiz de Saravia, Andres, 4 


Sacchetti, Cardinal, 153 
Saint James (wax figure), 379 
Salamanca. Convent of La Concepeiön, 157 
Salcedo, Diego de, 7 
Salcedo, Juan de, 4, 7, 16, 23 
Retablo for Juan Enriquez, 23 
Saltillo, Miguel Lasso de la Vega y Löpez de Tejada, mar- 
quis of, 356 
San Esteban de Gormaz, 372 
San Francisco. California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
76 
San Sebastiän, 372 
Sänchez Cantön, Francisco Javier, 54, 144, 316, 375, 380, 
394, 397 
Sänchez Coello, Alonso, 23, 24, 27, 171 
View of Sevilla (Attributed), 30 
Sandoval y Rojas, Francisco, cardinal, 400 
Sanlücar de Barrameda, 26 
Church of the Merced, 118 
Santa Catalina (ship), 4 
Santa Cruz, Marquis of, [149] 
Santiago, 16, 18 
Santiago Matamoros, 5, 11 
Santiago, Order of, 179, 197, 263, 288, 292, 339, 350, 361, 
372, 374, 375, 379 
Regla y establecimientos, 328 
Santiponce. Monastery of San Isidoro del Campo, 6 
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Santos, Francisco de los. Descripcion breve del monasterio 
de S. Lorenzo el Real del Escorial, 331, 336 
Saravia, Diego de, [3] 
Sarmiento, Maria Agustina, 341, 344 
Sassuolo. Palace, 312 
Sebastian, Saint, 16, 167 
Sentenach y Cabanas, Narciso, 12, 147, 148 
Serrano, Tuscan ambassador, 198 
Sevilla, [3], 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, [33], 36, 38, 47, 51, 54, 
57, 59, 64, 77, 84, 85, 91, 94, 95, 97, 111, 121, 122, 126, 
132, 139, 147, 224, 261, 263, 295, 361, 381, [385], 389 
see also Triana 
Alcaläa Collection, 32 
Alcäzar, 6, 32 
Archiepiscopal Palace, 89 
Arenal, 6 
Augustinian Convent, 11 
Ayuntamiento, 224 
Cartuja, 16 
Casa de Contrataciön de las Indias, [3], 5, 387 
Casa de Pilatos, 17, 147 
Cathedral, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24, 27, 
31,36, 47.34, 126, 12957387 
Chapel of San Hermenegildo, 51, 52 
Chapel of the Noviciado de San Luis de las Jesuitas, 43 
Chapter Room of the Shod Carmelites, 34 
Church of San Andres, 6 
Church of San Esteban, 8 
Church of San Juan de la Palma, 11 
Church of San Lorenzo, 15, 94 
Church of San Miguel, 34 
Church of San Pedro, 20, 25, 26, [33] 
Church of San Vicente, 15 
Church of Santa Ana, 26 
Church of Santa Maria de las Nieves called la Blanca, 13 
Church of the Jesuits, 30 
Convent of Santa Isabel, 28, 34 
Exposicion de retratos antiguos, 54 
Giralda, 6, 15, 31, 386 
Hospital of the Brotherhood of the Misericordia, 15 
Löpez Cepero Collection, 16, 36 
Maldonado Collection, 21, 49 
Monastery of San Francisco de Asis, 26, 32 
Monastery of San Pablo, 15 
Museo Provincial de Bellas Artes, 12, 17, 18, 21, 22, 31 
Parish of San Miguel, 94 
Puerta de Cördoba, 16 
Reuniön de Nueva Espana Collection, 5 
Torre de la Plata, 6 
Torre del Oro, 6, 31 
University Church, 20 
Sevillian school, [3], 4, 6, 7, 8,9, 12,15, 18, 21, 22, 23,28, 30, 
54, 122, 126 
Sevillian-Roman school, 4 
Siena, Count of, 298 
Simancas, Archives of, 190, 375 
Siruela, Count of, 380 
Snyders, Frans. The Monkey and the Gander, 76 
Spinola, Ambrogio, Ist marquis de los Balbases, [149], 215, 
220, 223, 224, 397 


Stanzione, Massimo, 171 
Sterling, Charles, 162 
Stevenson, Robert Alan Mowbray, 140, 246 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir William, bart., 364 
Sturmio, Hernando, 12, 26 
Alvarez Family, 26 
Retablo for Sanlücar de Barrameda, 26 
‚Retablo for the Church of Santa Ana, Sevilla, 26 
Retablo for the Monastery of San Francisco de Asis, 
Sevilla, 26 
Retablo of The Mass of Saint Gregory, 12 
Suärez de Ribera, Cristöbal, 51, 52, 53, 54 
Suttermans, Justus or his shop. Cardinal Camillo Pamphili, 
402 


Tacca, Pietro, 224 


Philip the Fourth (equestrian stätue), 224 


Tapia y Robles, Juan, Antonio de. Ilvstracion del renombrede 


grande, 185 
Philip the Fourth (engraving), 185 


Tempesta, Antonio. The Forge of Vulcan (engraving), 162 
Tenerife, Island of, 4 

Ter Borch, Gerard, the Younger, 4093 

Teruel, 281 

Testana, Giuseppe Maria. Camillo Astalli known as Cardi- 


nal Pamphili (engraving), 309; fig. 201 


Testi, Fulvio, count, 235 

Texada, Francisco de, 387 

Texeira, Pedro, 237, 316 

Thacher, John S., 21 

Theotocöpuli, Dom£nico known as El Greco, 8, 24, 34, 47, 


69, 81, 91, 162, 176, 179, 213, 261, 292, 308, 379 

The Annunciation, 81 

The Baptism, 81 

Burial of the Count of Orgaz, 21 

The Crucifixion, 81 

The Expolio, 162 

A Head of a Cleric, 378 

A Head of Veronica with the Napkin (Attributed), 379 

The Healing of the Blind, 158 

The Martyrdom of Saint Maurice and the Theban Legion, 
162, 332 

Portrait of a Woman, 378 

Portrait of an Old Man, 378,.379 

The Purification of the Temple, 158 

The Resurrection, 81 

Toledo in a Storm, 30 

View and Plan of Toledo, 30 


Thomas, prince of Savoy, 213 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 180, 181, 182 

Thomassin, Philippe, 12, 386 

Tintoretto, 17, 18, 91, 109, 150, 220, 223, 349, 359, 364 


The Conversion of Saint Paul, 297 

The Crueifixion, 150 

The Last Supper, 22, 150 

Paradise, 297, 381 

The Purification of the Midianite Maidens, 297 
The Rape of Helen, 401 

Sketch for Paradise, 297, 381 


Titian, 81, 109, 150, 213, 223, 289, [294], 297, 301, 336, 359 


The Allegory of Lepanto, 81 
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Titian (continued) 
Bacchanal, 139 
Charles the Fifth, 144 
Danaö 
Madrid, 157 
Naples, 157 
Doge Grimani before Faith, 378 
The Entombment, 81 
Faith, 378 
The Gloria, 28, 81 
John Frederick, Duke of Saxony, 380 
Philip the Second, 289 
Philip the Second after the Battle of Lepanto, 319 
The Rape of Europa, 350; fig. 234 
Via Crucis, 81 
Toledo, 19, 24, 34, 54, 81, 121, 263, 266, 308, 391 
Cathedral, 162, 263, 266, 308, 400 
Chapel of San Ildefonso, 266 
Chapter, 269, 399-400 
Oficina de la Obra y Fäbrica, 269 
Convent of Santa Isabel de los Reyes, 54 
Museo del Greco, 22 
Tolnay, Charles de, 359 
Tolosa, 372 
Tormo y Monzö, Elias, 121, 181, 200 
Tournes, Jean de, 397 
Trent, 295 
Triana, [3], 5 
Church of Santa Ana, 5 
Convent of Nuestra Senora de los Remedios, 5 
Palace of the Inquisition, 5 
University of Los Mareantes, 5 
Trionfi, Flaminia, 301 
Tristän, Luis, 54, 57 
Cardinal Francisco Sandoval y Rojas, 400 
Triva, Antonio Domenico, 301 
Triva, Flaminia, 301 
Tudela, 284 
Turin. Gallery, 236 
Tuscany, Grand Duke of, 253 
see also Ferdinand II, grand duke of Tuscany 


UÜbeda, 57 

Uceda Castroverde, Juan de and Väzquez, Alonso. The 
Translation of Saint Hermengild, 21 

Ulloa, Marcela de, 341 a 

Urban VIII, pope, 114 

Urbina, Mauro O. de, 126 
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